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THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Ar the present moment, when the winds of reform rant ;° nay more, we know from history that the 
are beginning to blow with a threatening growl Church of Scotland at various times claimed and 
round the dark old cloisters, the familiar haunts | exercised a visitorial power over the Universities 
of academic owls and other night-birds, at Oxford, | not inferior in degree, so long as it lasted, to that 
it may not be uninteresting to our readers to give | which is habitually exercised by the English Church 
a short sketch of the present character and condi-|at Oxford. The statute law of the land in Scot- 
tion of the Scottish Universities; for truly, if it}land distinctly says that every professor shall 
be a wise trick of painters to make a figure speak,| swear to a doctrinal Confession of Faith, so curi- 
not merely by its own virtue, but specially by its ously minute in its detail that none but a = 
position in reference to other figures skilfully con- trained theologian, and a thorough-going Calvinist, 
trasted with it, we have a contrast here before us can subscribe it. So far, therefore, a distinct eccle- 
from which the most useful conclusions may be siastical type was intended to be impressed on the 
drawn with regard to the proper ritual and charac- Scottish Universities ; but necessity, which owns 
ter of University instruction. Not that the Scottish no law, and common-sense, which pays no regard 
Universities are perfect by any means. God knows to the conceits of churchmen, have practically 
they have their own defects, like everything worked the matter so that these institutions, ac- 
mortal, and very glaring ones ; these also we shall cording to the express testimony of a royal com- 
point out honestly, according to our knowledge. mission, have altogether lost their original eccle- 
But the points in which the northern institutions | siastical type, and may be regarded, for all practical 
contrast most strongly with their more famous! purposes, as secular institutions. In fact, the sta- 
sisters in the south are matters of laudation rather | dents at a Scottish University may belong to any 
than of blame; and it is right the English public| Church in Christendom, or to no Church at all; 
should be thoroughly aware ofthis. The systematic | and though certain religious services are performed, 
ignoring aud undervaluing of things Scotch and |in which it is expected that both students and pro- 
things German, which has so long been fashion- | fessors shall attend, yet no coercion is exercised, 
able on the banks of the sluggish Isis and sedgy | and dispensations on the ground of conscientious 
(am, has hal no small effect in disseminating | scruples are at once granted. Practically, there- 
false impressions about the true character of the|fore, the Presbyterian character belonging to the 
Scottish Universities through the general English | Scottish Universities by Act of Parliament presses 
mind. These false impressions it shall be one| severely on no party among the students; even 
object of the few remarks that follow to correct ;| Roman Catholics, we understand (though very few 
while our final drift shall be to press on the | of that denomination are found in the roll of Seot- 
academical corporations of Scotland such reforms |tish students), receiving a dispensation from that 
as have in the course of time become necessary. oath against the Popish heresy which is taken 
I. What strikes us most strongly on the first before uation in some of the colleges. The 
glance is the comparative freedom of the Scottish | only grievance, therefore, of a priest-inflicted kind, 
Universities from an ecclesiastical tinge, and from|under which the Scottish Universities labour, is 
the supervision of churchmen. We say compara-|the monopoly of professors, which statute-law has 
fe; for no doubt the professors of learning in| placed in the hands of the dominant sect ; a mono- 
most of these institutions wear certain badges of | poly, no doubt, most unjust in principle, and, what 
sacerdotal subjection anything but creditable. It! is worse, immoral and vicious in its i - 
1s certain, also, that there is a strong party of sacer-| ration; but the evil is conside miti 
dotal Presbyterians, if we may so speak, in the the high-minded independence with which the 
Deottish Church who would willingly subject all | metropolitan University has long ago shaken off 
= schools and colleges of the country to an intel-| those sacerdotal shackles which, had they been 
ectual thraldom, as terrible as that under which | allowed to exist, would have infallibly preveated 


the stern military mind of St. I i i doctrine of toleration 

ne nili . Ignatius laid the 

disciples of his order. All churchmen are fond bee a ~ aedlpe ts be ‘a the history of the Souttish 

®: power, and all Calvinists are naturally intole- Church possian, at 
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that luxuriant growth and goodly stature in which 
it now glories. Edinburgh is, in fact, one of the 
few cities in Britain in which intellect is fashion- 
able, and gives a certain tone to society; and it 
has accordingly always been the pride of the Town 
Council of this city, who are the legal patrons of 
the University chairs, to elect not only good men, 
but the best men they could possibly get, to fill 
the academical vacancies ; a principle which, though 
the only right one, is manifestly altogether incon- 
sistent with the thorough working out of an aca- 
demical Test Act. Accordingly, we find that, except 
in the case of theological chairs, where it is not 
without a certain propriety, the test is disused in 
Edinburgh: and to this circumstance, in part, we 
may attribute the high character which the metro- 
politan professors generally have maintained in the 
literary and scientific world. 
Universities, so long as the test remains they must 
even content themselves with the best men they 


can get out of the ranks of the Established Church, | 


or of those who belong to no Church at all, or to | 
any Church that may suit their convenience ; and 
though this is an evil of which the Scottish people | 
have good reason to be ashamed, yet it acts so 


indirectly, and at such distant and rare intervals, | | 


and touches the substantial interests of so few, that 


we are not to be surprised if the movement for the | 


repeal of the Test Acts, lately made by the Uni- 
versities themselves, received only the feeblest and 
most ephemeral aid from the public at large. Of 
this, as of some other evils connected with the 
Scottish system, it may be said, that they would 
have more chance of being made better if they 
were, in the first place, a little worse. The leniency 
of the yoke makes it tolerable. The lightness of 
the burden causes the bearer to forget the disgrace 
of the servitude. 

II. If the Scottish Universities are almost free 
from ecclesiastical despotism, they may flatter 
themselves that they are altogether free from the 
despotism of Latin and Greek. The Oxonian 
smiles: perhaps many even among our own sons 
think we should be nothing the worse of a small 
taste of despotism of this description ; for hitherto, 
as Sydney Smith said, “Greek has never marched 
in great force north of the Tweed.” Perhaps we 
are not altogether so weak in point of Greek as 
the Oxonians may imagine ; the names of Colonel 
Mure and Dr. Adams of Banchory alone may 
suffice to count each against a score of such 
counters of long and short syllables as they have 
been used to produce on the banks of the Isis. 
But whatever be the state of classical literature in 
Scotland, if there be no method to raise it but the 
introduction of the Oxford fashion of driving out 
every other liberal study from the Universities, we 
claim the liberty, and we glory in the privilege, to 
remain in this respect as we are. The modern 
Greek dialect, which is as flexible and as expres- 
sive as its great parent, calls a University a panepis- 
temion; that isto say,a universal scientific repository, 
a general bazaar for all sorts of literary and scientific 
wares. And so no doubt it ought to be ; every part 


of God’s glorious world being fertile with beauty 


As to the provincial | 
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having created every various kind of mind for the 
express purpose of taking cognisance of this x 
various and beautiful spectacle. “ Natus EsT HOMO,” 
said the Stoics, “ AD CONTEMPLANDUM IMITANDUM Qte 
muNpuM.” But our grave and reverend square- 
caps at Oxford have excogitated a more profound 
wisdom ; and they have set forth this definition of 
human destiny: “Man was MADE FOR THE Coy- 
TEMPLATION AND THE IMITATION OF GREEK AND 
Latix nooks!” Knowledge, according to them, 
consists in the art of looking, not with your own 
eyes, but through bookish spectacles, at everything 
in the world that is far off and misty, while you 
ignore everything that lies near and distinct. ‘The 
sacred horror with which these grammatical monks 
shrink from the approach of modern history, and 
the touch of modern, that is, physical and social, 
sciences, is really strange, and, as the Germans 
would say, very “ mark-worthy.” ‘They are like 
bad school- boys, who have “crammed” a_par- 
‘ticular book for a special purpose, and abhor 
nothing so much as to be sent driiting loose on 
|the wide sea of an ad aperturam examination: 
‘they are like some methodistic valetudinarians, 
who, having trained their stomachs, by a long and 
painful process, to digest only pease-meal or milk- 
porridge, fall into fits at the idea of a beef-steak, 
‘or a mutton-chop. Happily, John Bull, who by 
no means lacks common-sense, is not a very 
profound philosopher in certain matters, otherwise 
he could not have tolerated these nice "gentlemen 
to sit in their educational corner so long, with a 
farthing candle in their hands, systematically 
| keeping out the day. But now the perverse policy 
of these bookish Doctors has borne its legitimate 
fruit in that genuine Oxonian thing called Pusgytsy, 
and the Pope abroad has taught Englishmen to 
beware of the Pope at home, instead of fuming 
against the red caps and the triple crown on the 
banks of the Tiber, Mr. Bull, sobering now a little, 
‘is beginning seriously to inquire, whether it may not 
be his primal wisdom to commence with the black 
caps on the banks of the Cherwell. For truly, what 
can these classical gentlemen do with their Greek 
(since they cannot be altogether idle) now that 
they have fairly driven out all the Anapasts from 
schylus, but, like good Episcopalians, betake 
themselves to Poly carp and Ignatius, and prove to 
their own satisfaction, and that of the Bishop of 
Exeter, that the essence of religion consists in 
‘ obeying the bishop, and the priests, and the dea- 
cons?” Let the English mind, therefore, take this 
direction vigorously; and if it be desirous of 
blunting the thunder of the Roman Jupiter, sce 
well to it that there be no sooty workshop of sacer- 
dotal Cyclopes at Oxford. Let the Einiversity 
reform be a real one; and let the Whigs, for 
once, give us something more for a commission 
than a blue-book. Meanwhile we, in Scotland, 
will on no account try to raise our Greek She 
out nature and common-sense from the Universi- 
ties. We have no objection, indeed, to raise the 
standard of classical attainments in Scotland hy 
putting on the screw of an entrance-examination 
for a certain class of students, by introducing 4 














and grandeur of every kind, and the Supreme Being | summer session (as they have in Germany), or any 
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other way that may seem advisable, only not by 
making dead vocables lord it over living things, 
and by giving the grammar and dictionary an 
authority in Scotland second only to that of the 
Bible and the Confession of Faith. We are content 
that our ingenuous youth on this side the Tweed 
should have less Greek, provided they have more 
wit for what is before their eyes, and more specu- 
lation of a kind that, though meddling sometimes 
dangerously with dark subjects, is always too stout 
and manly to occupy itself seriously with the 
angle of a genuflexion or the cut of a lawn-sleeve. 
If we have few or no great Hellenists in Scotland, 
we have no Puseyites—that is, none of native 
breed—and we are not so liable as certain great 
Episcopal s« ildiers besouth the ‘Tweed to be shaken 
ont of our propriety by the bluster of the foolish 
old dotard on the banks of the Tiber. 

ILL. The Scottish Universities may boast further, 


that they are free from the despotism of the | 


anmsrocracy ; that is to say, they are planned for 
the education, not of gentlemen, but of men. 
Now, a gentleman is a very good thing, but a man 
is something better; and it is the proper business 
of Universities to educate men. We talk of the 
“republic of letters,” and we talk wisely; it is 
the glory of intelligence, as of beauty and of holi- 
nese, to have “ no respect of persons,” but to allow 
the gift of God freely to beam, with its fresh native 
lustre, upon all. But the English Universities, we 
are told, are institutions for educating “ gentle- 
men ;” and Mr. Seweil and the other Conservative 
doctors there hold, either that mere men and 
dissenters (not being gentlemen and churchmen) 
should not be educated at all academically, or that 
they should be kept apart (procul, O procul ! este 
profant) from the sacred aristocratic conclave at 
head-quarters, and licked into a less smooth shape 
by doctors of their own choosing at Manchester 
and Birmingham. The fop in Shakspeare does 
not disown the breath of an “ unmannerly, unhand- 
some corpse,” coming “betwixt the wind and 
his nobility” with a more potent disdain than 
your regular man of Exeter or Merton recoils 
from the touch of an “irgeverent dissenter,” born 
in Manchester or bred in Birmingham. If the 
course of travel ever leads him to the smoking 
capital of the north-west, he passes through it, 
like poet Southey, as quickly as possible, not 
‘nowing that Dr. Vaughan exists. Now of all 
this foppery we know nothing in Scotland. On 
the benches of a Scottish University, a young 
Duke of Argyle, and the shepherd's son in Glen 
Etive behind Ben Cruachan, sit together as young 
men; and the red gown suits to the back of 
the peasant as fitly as on the back of the peer. 
Phere is no difference—that is, within the walls of 
the University ; for, without the gates, my young 
duke may spend, without the slightest difficulty, 
ten times as much in a week, on mere eating, 
drinking, clothing, furniture, and tobacco, as the 
shepherd's son spends during the whole session 
of six months. The English Universities are 
tenanted only by the rich. The great majority 
of Scottish students are poor, and live in the very 
humblest style, 20/. or leas covering their whole 
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academical expenses for a session. How far would 
this sum go to pay the tailor’s bill of a fashionable 
young long-skirted Puseyite at Oxford for one 
year? We know not; but long may Scotland 
continue, in her highest seats of learning, to imi- 
tate the Great Judge of the world in more serious 
matters, and have “no respect of persons!” Let 
her invite, rather than discourage, the poor: re- 
membering that Robert Burns was not the issue 
of aristocratic loins, that Martin Luther was a 
miner’s son, and that in ancient times, before 
bishops were known, great things were done in 
the world by fishermen and tentmakers. 

So much for the three grand points of contrast 
by which the Scottish Universities stand charac- 
teristically and favourably forward against the 
English. These three points must, in the first 
place, be seized distinctly by every person who 
would thoroughly understand the Scoteh or reform 
the English system of academical teaching. But 
we are not pleading a case: the reverse of the 
Scottish picture must also be shown. To this we 
now proceed. 

The first and most glaring defect that strikes us 
in the Scottish system is one altogether peculiar 
to itself, and of which the counterpart is to be 
found neither in England, nor in Germany, nor in 
any part of the world that we know. Look at 
that little girlish-faced boy with the jacket, trand- 
ling a hoop along the road to-day, and to-morrow 
playing at marbles on the esplanade : this “ laddie,” 
as we say in our kind dialect, with a heart alte- 
gether innocent of the idea that Latin books were 
made for any other purpose than for torturing 
schoolboys, will the day after to-morrow be clad 
in cardinal’s colour, and, marching solemnly into 
the grey old lecture-room of some profound Hn- 
manist, will sit himself down along with dozens 
like himself, and be surprised, for the first time 
in his life to hear himself addressed with the 
designation, Gentlemen—students ! and other 
grave academical titles of that kind; and to have 
his ears besieged by learned prelectors on Colic 
Digamma, the Indo-European languages, the logi- 
cal faculty, the esthetic instinct, the objective 
and the subjective, and so forth. With the as- 
sumption of that crimson cloak he is to be meta- 
morphosed, by a single jump, from a boy into a 
young man, from a 8 we into a student. “The 
learned professor of Greek or logic takes him 
under a ive months’ drill—the selidiegs of ma- 
thematics, of moral and natural philosophy, do the 
same in their turn ; and, at the end of the four years’ 
curriculum, when he has been dubbed with the 
comprehensive title of Master of Arts, he is anly 
eighteen, and scarcely old enough in mental develop- 
ment to have his name enrolled as an entrant at 
an English or a German University. Now what 
do we gather from this? Plainly that the eur- 
riculum of arts in a Scottish University, while it 
professes to be academical in its character, and 
holds forth a University show to the world, is, in 
fact, such a curriculum as, taken er, is more 
fitted for the upper classes of a schoo! than 
for a University, properly so called; for it has 
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were prelected on at a University, they should be 
taught up to the highest point that the work of 
teaching naturally reaches; and, accordingly, that 
the inculcation of grammatical and other elements 
into the unripe minds of mere boys is a function 
altogether abhorrent from the idea of a University, 

and, wherever it is performed, must necessarily 
degrade such an institution into the secondary 
character of a mere school. 

Now here lies the evil of the Secttish academical 
system, as seen and declared by the greatest of 
recent Scotsmen, Dr. Chalmers, many years ago :— 
“We are weak throughout, because weak radi- 
cally.” They lay no foundation where it ought to 
be laid, at the preparatory schools, and then clum- 
sily attempt to remedy that blunder by doing 
the proper school work, where it never can be 
satisfactorily done, at the Univ ersity. So long as 
they persist in this system, the academical character 
of the Scotch will necessarily remain at a very 
low grade. For how does the thing work? 
Kither the professor, accommodating himself to 
his circumstances, which seems the wise course, 
ceases to be a discusser of grand principles, and 
becomes an inculcator of beggarly elements, doffs | 
‘the professor in fact, and dons the schoolmaster, 
or, maintaining his position as an academical lec- 
turer, he flies over the heads of his smooth-cheeked 
andience, admired but not understood; or finally, 
attempting to combine both functions, his natural 
one of professor and his forced one as school- 
master, does neither well, but lamentably bungles 
both. At present, perhaps the safer extreme for a 
Scotch professor, certainly in the junior classes, is 
to sink himself altogether in the schoolmaster ; he 
will thus, though disappointing the expectations of 
the talented few, be sure to meet the necessities of 
the mediocre majority. But though this changing 
of the University altogether into a school be ae 
haps the wiser extreme, as matters now stand, yet 
the country pays for it dearly, in more respects 
than one; and the University, of course, loses 
status, having a name to live, while it is dead.” 
For it is manifest, on the one hand, that the young | 
men will not suffer themsely es, in all the pomp of 
their crimson gowns, to be treated (though such 
treatment were the best for them) altogether as 
mere boys—the school discipline is,in fact, only 
in a very partial degree capable of being applied 
to college attendance ; and, on the other hand, is it 
not ead that, in order to keep our academical 
teachers down at a level, yet too high for the 
crude masses, we should run the danger of filling 
our chairs with men altogether unfit to stimulate 
the young flights of the select few—men, in fact, 
whose whole cut, and style, and notions are those 
of the echoolmaster, and not of the professor ?° We 
say this with the highest respect for the school- 
master’s functions ; many schoolmasters there may 
be, and | no doubt are, who have within them ev ery 


* Itis a common notion in ‘England “that the business of a 
Scotch professor consis's merely in lecturing to the students, and 
that he performs no duty of the same kind as that performed by 
the tutors in the English Universities. This may be true, in some 
measure, of some classes in Edinburgh, but the Scotch professors 

y do as much of tutorial as of professorial ; some of them, 
1p fact, sever lecture at all, or very rarely. 
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qualification for the higher functions of the pro- 
fessor. But in all properly-educated countries, 
the work of a professor is as distinct from that of 
a scl:colmaster, as the work of an attorney is from 
that of a barrister. Now what we say is, that the 
academical system of the curriculum of arts ip 
Scotland has a direct and overpowering tendency 
to confound this wholesome distinction, and to 
degrade professors into schoolmasters ; nay, it is 
certain that this degradation has taken place in Scot- 
land to no small extent, and must go on becoming 
worse unless a strong and decided remedy be 
applied. What, in fact, is the use of a Hellenist 
with the learning of a Boeckh, and the imaginative 
elasticity of a Miiller, to indoctrinate a few idle 
boys and raw clodhoppers with the alpha beta 
gamma of the most elementary Greek lore? 
Would a winged Pegasus condescend to do heavy 
dray-horse work of this kind ?—and if he did, 
would not, according to Schiller’s beautiful allegory, 
the dray -horse do the work much better? But we 
the unripe age and insuffi- 
cient preparation of the students gives an air of 
puerility to the whole studies of the curriculum of 
arts, which seriously affects the general intellectual 
character of the Scottish pupils. ‘The nation is 
deprived, in a great measure, of the benefit, what- 
ever it be, that the existence of Universities, as 
distinguished from mere schools, confers ; the tone 
of all the learned professions, which ought to draw 
their nourishment from these highest seats of learn- 
ing, sinks; and the habit of higher speculation 
ebbs through the whole land, and loses itself, like 
some ‘Tartar rivers, in the sand. 

We must now look a little deeper, and inquire 
whence this extraordinary phenomenon comes, that 
Universities which, for young men, are places of 
study in other parts of the world, should in Seot- 
land be to a great extent mere drill-shops for 
boys. Now, though there may be other causes for 
this, and though it may be partly owing to mere 


accident (for it is not wisdom to attempt account- 


ing for everything), we cannot but feel strongly i im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the main cause of 


so remarkable a peculiarity is to be found in the 


character and constitution of the Scotch Church. 
The Church is, in all countries, one of the great 
feeders of the Universities ; and for this plain reason, 
that the Christian ministry is essentially and in- 
herently a learned profession, being built upon 4 
foundation of historical facts, stretching far into the 
past, and pointing upward from the centre of self- 


consciousness as high as the highest flight of human 
speculation can reach. 


It will be found, accord- 
ingly, if the roll of any Scottish class in the arts 
be examined, that at least one half, in some classes 
two-thirds, or even four-fifths, of the students are 
connected with the Church, either directly, as pro- 
bation ministers, or indirectly, as schoolimasters. 
In this situation of mutual dependance the degree 
of learning existing in the University will neces- 
sarily be measured by the existing standard in the 
Church. The University teachers must needs 
accommodate themselves to the wants and capac pacity 
of the majority of the students. Now the Scotti 

Church (including under this term all the Presbye 
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terian Churches, voluntary or established, in that 
country) is not a learned Church, nor a Church 
by its constitution, naturally creates any de- 
mand for high academic attainments. _A Presby- 
terian minister has two fields in which he may 
display his eneryies ; first, the field of parish duty, 
a field at once the most obvious and the most 
urgent, and on which, therefore, the most noble 
minds in the Churech—like the late Dr. Chalmers 
and the present Dr. Guthrie—will be most eager 
to expend their strength ; then the field of synodal 
debate, and the conduct of public business gene- 
rally. In these two directions, accordingly, we 
see the Scottish ecclesiastical mind put itself for- 
ward with an ardour and assiduity truly admir- 
able: but in neither of these fields is there any 
demand for acudemical learning of a high order. 
The qualifications for the first field being of 
the heart ratner than of the head, and dis- 
tinction being achieved in the second field rather 
by a natural quickness of tongue, aud shrewd 
practical sagacity, than by any great depth 
of thought, or ponderous architecture of eru- 
dition, it is plain, therefore, that if learning 
and philosophy are to prosper in a Church 60 
constituted, they can prosper only by means of 
artificial fostering and special care; for native to 
the soil assuredly they are not. ‘Turn your eye 
for a moment over the goodly list of D.D.s that at 
present studs the various clerical lists in our Scot- 
tish Almanack, and you will be astonished. if you 
consider coolly how very few of these grave seniors 
who “are called Raper’ have done, or pretended 
to do, anything notable in the literary or scientific 
world. All practical men in Scotland know that 
these persons have, in the general case, not only 
done nothing to entitle them to an academical title, 
but that they have, in fact, no time, and often no 
inclination, to do so. Some of them may, perhaps, 
have hashed up a few old arguments against Deists 
and Atheists into a popular shape, and for this 
exploit stand high with a few old gentlemen and 
young ladies in the parish to which they belong ; 
but the great majority of these reverend titulars 
owe their titles to no pretence of learning or science 
in any shape, but to the mere fact of their having 
attained a certain status among their ecclesiastical 
brethren, whether by faithful and long-continued 
performance of parochial duty, or by great and 
hotorions expertness in polemical debate. Others 
have been materially assisted to that dignity by the 
lact of their having friends or relations in the 
close corporation of professors who distribute such 
honours ; for these things, according to the Scottish 
academical usage, are always “done in a corner.” 
It were endless to state, from blue-books and other 
evidences, how completely, not only the Hebrew 
languages and Oriental literature, but Biblical 
eriticism generally, have been neglected, or rather 
tystematically ignored, by the Scottish Church; 
itis not the business of this article to set forth in 
detail the proofs, whose name is legion, that the 
Scottish Church does not require, or demand, a 
high degree of academical learning from its en- 
trants ; but sufficient has been hinted to show that 
a state of things exists which is of itself sufficient 
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to explain the extreme puerility of the proceedings 
in the classes of arts in the Universities. Add to 
what has been already said the fact, that the livings 
of the Scottish Church, parochial and academical, 
are generally very meagre, and that consequently 
the Presbyterian pulpit is a post of ambition onb 
to the lower classes, and that the schools, whi 

are a sort of half-way house to the Church, have 
for centuries been lett in a most degraded position, 
and we shall have no difficulty in perceiving why 
the standard of attainments in a Scottish Greek or 
Humanity class is so low. A few gentlemen in 
Edinburgh, belonging to the legal aristocracy, may 
club together to bring down a band of English 
scholars to indoctrinate their sons with superior 
Greek, but the peasants’ sons in Peebleshire, ex- 
pectant of pulpit or school, will still feel themselves 
under deep obligations to the erudite Professor 
Dunbar for condescending, not merely to make big 
dictionaries, but to teach small grammars. The 


‘shopkeepers of Aberdeen, also, we may suppose, 


are very well pleased to get Professor Blackie to 
play the Latin tutor to their chicks, who, if the 
academical standard were higher, might never see 
the inside of a University at all, but be content 
with the vulgar inculcation of a good commercial 


school. 


But the Church, low as it is in its educational 
standard, is, after all, the best friend that the 
Universities have in Scotland; for it is the only 
one of the learned professions that insists that those 
who join its body shall have attended regularly 
on all the classes of the full curriculum of arte. 
The medical bodies require attendance only on 
certain classes; the corporation of advocates, 
though by far the best educated body in Scotland, 
require attendance on no classes at all; and not 
even the Church requires the production of the 
lowest academical degree, as a passport to its 


/honours and emoluments. We are not, therefore, 


to wonder, if the whole matter of degrees in the 
Scottish Universities is in a most unsatisfactory 
state; for not only are these institutions totally 
destitute of that aristocratic lastre which enhaloes 
the grey cloisters of the south, and gives a glory 
to their smallest acts, but the degrees, such as 
they are—and we believe they are for the most 
part now as good as English degrees—lead to 
nothing : a young man loses nothing by not having 
an academical degree from the faculty of arte, 
and he gains nothing by having it. Thus not the 
low state of learning only in the Church, but the 
whole temper and habit of the learned professions 
in Scotland, seem to have conspired for the 
purpose of keeping the standard of academicab 
learning in that country on as low a level as 
possible. 

We have in the above remarks confined our- 
selves solely to the condition of the faculty of arts 
in the Scottish Universities, both becanse, as a 
foundation, it necessarily affects the whole profee- 


sional structure raised on it, and because it is that 








faculty in which the public, as a body, has the moet 
direct and special interest. But it were casy to 
show in detail how all the learned professions 
in Scotland are necessarily less woe y and less 
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removed from the nature of mere trades, just in 
proportion as they have no connexion with the 
faculty of arts in the University, and as that 
faculty is low in its stature and puerile in its 
function. The Edinburgh medical faculty, for in- 
stance, is the great glory of the Scottish Univer- 
sities ; but what man of sense looks for the main- 
tenance of that school at its present eminence to a 
mere narrow course of professional study, and not 
rather to a healthy expansion and liberalising of 
it? How many young men have their powers 
cramped and their views lowered by entering 
prematurely on a confined course of purely pro- 
fessional study? Your man of mere professional 
detail never sees in the right light and connexion 
even what is before his nose. Philosophy is the eve 
of ycience ; professional study can but supply the 
tools, which the man of general culture knows 
how to use. So it is also with the law. Our 
Scottish barristers have a high and well-deserved 
reputation for general learning, as well as for 
professional acuteness. ‘This arises partly from 
the nature of the profession itself, which demands 
various knowledge, partly from the circumstance 
that its members generally belong to a class of 
society which has more opportunity for a high 
culture than that class out of which church- 





men are generally drafted; but, of all men, 
the barristers, both in England and Scotland, | 
are that body which does least by art and system | 
to improve its natural advantages as an intellectual | 
corporation. Like the ancient Egyptians, as Hero- 
dotus describes their agriculture, they expect Nature 
to do everything; and instead of ploughs and 
harrows, with much toil and skill, turn in a few 
grunting pigs, with their random snouts, to trim 
both ground and seed. This looks very heroic. 
But Nature will not be mocked ; and accordingly, 
the most superficial observation will teach those 
who have eyes to see, that the present looseness of 
preparatory legal education in Scotland has done 
much to lower the body of Scottish advocates in 
public estimation, an estimation which can never be 
raived by that other practice, the original sin of our 
constitution, whereby professional advancement at 
the Lar is made to follow more upon party connex- 
ions, and superficial showy qualifications, than upon 


way: a state of affairs this, which, if it be not 
in hl has a plain tendency to end in aimin- 
ishing more and more the number of thoroughbred 
jurists that adorn the higher walks of the legal 
profession, and peopling the Parliament House 
with a degenerate progeny of creeping tradesmen 
and tlighty adventurers. 

‘le scope of the preceding remarks leads to the 
full. wing practical propositions for the reform of 
the Scottish Universities, with which we shall con- 
clude, 

J. Let the Universities, in the first place, put 
t!emselves in a favourable position before the 





public, by fixing a general uniform standard 
ci entrance examination, without which it shall | 
vet be lawful for any student to take outa} 
metreulation ticket. Matters are now (from the | 
improvement of the schools, and other causes) quite | 
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ripe for a measure of this kind, which, indeed 
cannot be delayed longer, without fixing on the 
holders of University offices a brand of disgrace 
which even a Scottish public, accustomed to the 
lowest standard in these matters, will mark fo, 
reprobation. 

II. That in order-to render generally all academj- 
cal degrees not honorary satisfactory to the learned 
professions and the public, boards of examiner 
shall be appointed in connexion with all the 
Universities, composed either not at all or only 
partly of professors. Examiners to be paid by the 
public. 

III. That in order to make honorary degrees 
more honourable, and generally to prevent the 
abuses of the close corporation system, as now 
practised, the graduates of the Scottish Universities 
shall be restored to their lost rights, and take their 
place in convocation, as in England.® 

IV. That in order to co-operate with the Univer. 
sities in their endeavours to raise the standard of 
academical education, the different Churches should 
forthwith (there is no longer any excuse for delay 
put an end, by solemn act of Assembly, to the 
slovenly practice of Presbyterial examination, as 
now existing, and institute at all the University 
towns regular boards of examination for young 
divines, composed partly of the most learned men 
of the Church, partly of professors of the Univer- 
sity, or other learned laymen. 

‘V. That the faculty of advocates, besides the 
present purely legal examination, should test. the 
qualifications of their entrants by examination in 
history, the philosophy of law, and other subjects 
closely connected with jurisprudence, and forming 
a part of the regular University curriculum in 
Edinburgh. 

VI, That the Government should add to the 
Universities efficient chairs on subjects of great 
practical importance; such as history, English 
literature, and natural history, at present either 
non-existent, or placed in a position of undue sub- 
ordination; and insist that these chairs should 
receive their proper places in the regular Univer- 
sity curriculum. 

VII. That the Government and benevolent pri- 
vate individvals should add to each ot the Scottish 
chairs a certain number of fellowships, to be held 
for a certain number of years, on condition that 
the holder shall act as tutor to the professor to 
whose chair he is attached. 

VIII. That the Test Acts be altogether repealed, 
as destroying the natural character of the Univer- 
sities, as a premium on hypocrisy, an encourage- 
ment to mediocrity, and a disgrace to a free 
country. 

Far be it from us to suppose that other improve- 
ments may not be easily devised, or would not be 
greatly desirable. Everything, however, has 4 
beginning, and it is to the acknowledgment of 
existing evils, and the recognition of their reme- 
dies, that we must address ourselves in the first 
instance in every labour of reformation, The 





* The rights of the graduates of the Scottish Universities have 
been ally advocated by Dr. Kilgour, of Aberdeen, in “ Five Lettem 
to Lord Aberdeen on University Reform,” recently published. 
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superficiality of our academic teaching has been 
the cause of reproach to our national character, 
and it is a reproach to which our national cha- 
racter is most certainly not naturally or necessarily | 
liable. On the contrary, it would be difficult to) 
find a people so generally remarkable for com- 
bining forethought and sound knowledge with 
energy of action. It is notorious that our elemen- 
tarv teaching renders our poorer classes immmeasur- | 
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ably superior to those of any other European 
country—Engiand not excepted. In the higher 
branches of learning, also, we have no scarcity of 
distinguished individuals ; but it is the education of 
the average of the classes in easy circumstances 
for which institutions should be adapted, and if we 
fail to do so, we turn out our most costly work 
unfinished, insufficient, and discreditable. 
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(Continued from page 19.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Hap Mr. Rankin been an anatomist of expression, 
he would have perceived some trepidation in .the 
manner in which Edward Turner addressed Sarah | 
Graham during the shop interview which he de- 
scribed to his friends in Mrs. Findlay’s. The truth 
is, Edward, without at all being conscious of it, at 


least for a considerable time, had become deeply allan. } 
When fawn. The moment that Oscar came barking for- 


enamoured of the heiress of Craigallan. 
love takes place at first sight, there is no mistake | 
about it; but, in numberless instances, affection lies | 
dormant in the case of those who see each other | 
frequently, and does not become apparent till called 


'extatic bliss. 


post, gathering, or pretending to gather, speci- 
mens; for in him the expulsive power of a new 
affection had exemplified its influence. Love 
was fast beating science. The possession of an 
exotic, that bloomed only once in a century, would 


have been willingly relinquished by him for the 
light of one kind smile from the flower of Craig- 


And yet the youth was more timid than a 


ward, as the harbinger of Sarah, Edward concealed 
himself: one fold of her skirt was joy enough for 
him, but a full glance of her laughing face was 
Skilful in the analysis of natural 


forth by some distinct occurrence : the inflammable | substances, he never had had the curiosity to 


element is there, but fire is necessary to ignition. 
Byron says that between likely persons friendship 
is love half-fledged. Edward Turner had not 
got the length of friendship, or rather he over- 
leaped that frigid territory, and at once fell a 
victim to the all-absorbing passion. He first saw 
Sarah in church ; and he could not recall to memory 
any period in his history when, entering that solemn 
place, he had not cast his eyes upwards to the 
Craigallan gallery. 
his misplaced devotion, that the preacher was the 
dullest divine in the whole presbytery ; but much 
it 1s to be feared that Massillon himself could not 
have monopolised his thoughts. Some people have 
the singular faculty of arresting the attention of a 
distant person in a crowded assemblage by con- 
tinued staring ; apparently, Edward did not possess 
this magnetic power, as Sarah was not, until some 
time afterwards, aware of his predilection for her. 


examine his own feelings. 


The gulf that separated 
him from Sarah was so great that instinctively he 
regarded it as impassable: the bare idea of address- 
ing her had never entered into his wildest dreams. 
There are things, as we all know, lying at the 
bottom of our minds which we dare not stir up; 
they pass without challenge, because we willingly 
allow them to pass without observation; and we 
go on in life in a state of voluntary abstinence from 


It was so far a justification of} all concern regarding them. And so Edward 


went on with Sarah, in a dreamy, abstracted mood, 
habit leading him to view her afar off on week- 
days, without knowing or caring at the time when 
this was to end ; the only guiding principle for the 
time being, that these contemplations afforded him 
the highest amount of earthly happiness that he 
had yet enjoyed. Edward was, in short, very 
deeply in love ; he would have been broken on the 
rack before he would have had the audacity to have 


lor two or three years he had regularly bent his | avowed the fact to any human being ; and he would 


eyes on the fair girl, as she sat unconsciously in her 
pew; but, as might have been expected, this 
Platonic affection could not last for ever. When 
summer came round with its golden hues, he, some- 
how or other, always contrived that his botanical 
excursions should take the direction of Craigallan. 
Sarah was, like himself, an early riser, and her 


have sunk through the earth had any one charged 
him with the audacious crime. But however 
these things might be, there could be no doubt 
as to the reality of the fact: it was stubborn, and 
could not be disputed. 

For long after the interview that took place 
between Edward and Sarah as to the best adhesive 


morning walks were almost always in the gardens ; for dried plants, Edward was scarcely himself. He 


and as the side that lay next to the Allan Water 
Was not inclosed by walls, but merely shrouded by 
4 lew trees, he could easily see the mistress of his 
aitections through the interstices of the foliage. 
Che poor lad would have been startled had any- 
body called these morning adorations by the name | 
by id ~*~ alas, how are we all imposed on | 
» Words. Foul day or fair, Edward was at his, 





made many mistakes in dealing out simplesand com- 
pounds, and had not the vigilant eye of Dr. Anthony 
been upon him, he would have made a Spanish-fly 
blister for the rheumatic shoulders of Hayes the 
grocer’s lady too pungent by many degrees. Nay, 
he went so far wrong one day, as to forget to caress, 
in the presence of her mother, Mrs. Fitzgibbon, the 
name-daughter of the said Mrs. Hayes—an offence 
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doubly odious, seeing that the old lady was un- 
aopath ill at the time ; which blunder convinced 

Mrs. Fitzgibbon, with whom he was rather a 
rey that her husband, the doctor, did not 
without cause complain of the strange and unlooked- 
for absence of mind that had latterly possessed him. 
A new incident gained him a second interview 
with the mistress of his heat. 

It so happened that, on coming to town one day, 
Mrs. Martha Martin had asked and obtained the 
escort of Oscar; for although Martha was of that 
age and appearance that was likely to repel rather 
than attract gallantry, yet the housekeeper alleged 
her unwillingness to trust herself on a road where 
so many loose-looking fellows were to be met with, 
unless she had guardianship of some kind ; and 
so Oscar became her champion. In gambolling 
up and down, the dog drove some hard substance 
into his foot. In endeavouring to deaden the pain, 
he struck it repeatedly on the ground; an effort 
which, of course, only aggravated the complaint, 
and sent the foreign body so far into the foot that 
it completely disappeared, and the part swelled 
and became considerably inflamed. Poor Oscar 
made no barking complaint, but limped on three 
fect as fast after Martha as the pain and his increas- 

ing debility would permit. As it was on the home- 
ward, not on the outward part of her embasay, that 
Martha was most anxious for canine defence, the 
animal had been suffering for some time before she 
missed him, and when she did think of him and 
turn about to look for him, she found the foot 
beyond her power of remedy. Like Sarah, she 
was much attached to the animal, and she was not 
only grieved for the agony that Oscar was evi- 
dently suffering, but she was anxious about the 
disturbance that would be felt by Sarah at the 
mishap that her favourite had met with. Oscar 
could walk no further; he lay down and moaned 
mournfully, while foam came from his mouth, and 
water from his eyes. Martha was much an- 
noyed when she thought such an accident had 
happened under her own eye. She appealed to 
everybody within reach, but all who lifted the paw 
put it down withont being able to render any 
relief. By mere accident, Edward came in sight; 
he needed no request to interest himself in Oscar, 
and at once saw the nature of the wound. Getting 
some of the bystanders to hold the animal, the 
amateur surgeon laid open the foot with his pen- 
knife, and extracted a small iron splinter; he then 
took a box of healing ointment, which he was ear- 
rying to a patient, and, spreading it over the sore, 
covered all up with a silk handkerchief furnished 
by Martha. Oscar svon felt the soothing effects of 
the application, and licked the hands of his deliverer 
in token of his gratitude. Edward gently led him 
home, kept him in his room all night, and next 
day Cespatched him, convalescent, in one of the 
Craicallan carts, which called for him. 

On returning to the castle, Martha told the 
story, and dwelt with much unction on the! r ma- 
nity of Edward, and how thoroughly bis waster 
had approved of his conduct. In a day or two 


efter, Serah called for the express purpose of 


thanking Edward for his kindness to the dog; 





but, true to his timid character, he ran out of th 
shop, and left Dr. Anthony himself to receive 
the acknowledgments of her who was ever pre. 
sent in his thoughts, night and day. For sever] 
mornings Edward had not the courage to go ip 
sight of Craigallan ; but at last he could no longer 
resist the temptation, and ventured to his A 
haunts. Oscar and Sarah came ferward as usual: 
but instead of keeping within the limits of the 
garden, Oscar, on catching a glimpse of the strange 
form, bounded over a rustic bridge, and, after 
dancing round Edward with the most obstreperous 
indications of joy, seized his sleeve with his teeth, 
and, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, 
detained him unti! Sarah came across the bridg 
and discovered him. When she had made her 
appearance, Oscar seemed to think that he had 
sufficiently performed the ceremony of introdue 
tion, and accordingly he let go his hold and re 
sumed his gymnastics. Had Edward been aa 
urchin stealing apples, and caught in the very aet, 
he could not “have looked more foolish. Sarah, 
not being in love, felt little or no embarrassment, 
except what might arise from seeing his trepida- 
tion, which was so excessive that she was some- 
what puzzled what to make of him. 

“QOscar seems very grateful for your kindness 
to him,” said Sarah. 

“T hope I am not intruding,” stammered the 
blushing Edward. “I was merely gathering some 
botanical specimens when the dog came out; but 
I shall go away, ma'am. I beg your pardon, 
indeed I do—very much.” 

“Oh, you need not trouble yourself with any 
apologies, it is I that have to thank you. Indeed, 
! called the other day, on purpose that I might thank 
you, but did not see you, W hich I was sorry for.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the unconscious youth. 

“Do you find this a good place for gathering 
specimens ?” 

“Very good; but I am going to give it up.” 

“Why so?” 

“ My collection of field-specimens is so complete 
that I do not require any more.” 

* And do you not intend to collect garden-spe- 
cimens ?” 

“ Nothing would give me more pleasure, ma'am; 
but I have no means of access to any gardens.” 

“ If our garden contains anything that you would 
like, you are most welcome to visit it. I am sure 
my father would not hinder you in the least.” 

““ Excuse me, ma'am, I am so confused with the 
sudden coming out of the dog. I assure you I 
did not speak of garden-specimens with any view 
to your flowers. I beg, ma'am, that you will believe 
me in this.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; for I never thought of it in that 
light. If you come and take some flowers, I shall 
be glad ; for it will so far put me out of debt for 
Oscar's business. But I owe you more than that—" 
and now she motioned as if she would take out her 
purse. 

At this Edward drew himself up, and casting 8 
haughty glance on her, uttered the word “ Madam?” 
ina tone of such respectful yet firm rebuke that 
Sarah was glad to resume her former posture. He 
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closed the interview by a ceremot jous bow, which 
she returned with great kindness. 

“ He is a strange young man, that,” said Sarah 
to herself. “I was once poor as he is, but I never 
bore my poverty with an air like that. Come, Oscar. 

Edward was in no hurry to avail himself of the 
‘nvitation. Although thinking of it every blessed 
hour, he could not make up his mind to enter the 

ardens. ‘rhe idea of offering him money, too, 
galled him exceedingly. In his adoration of Sarah 
he had been subject to elevation of mind, and had 
been soaring high in imaginary hopes; but this 
tender of cash brought him back to his sober 
senses, and showed him that in Sarah’s estimation 
he was only a shop-lad. What a crash this was 
to many an air-built castle! A Pompeii of fanciful 
creations were overwhelmed when Sarah's little 
hand moved in the direction of Mammon. It was 
well, however, for Edward that he had received 
this mortification; for otherwise he might have 
gone on dreaming and prolonging indefinitely that 
aimless existence which is so often the bane of the 
young. The idea of being something better in 
Sarah's eyes now occurred to him, but how to be- 
come so he vainly attempted to conjecture. 

Some time after the above incident, Edward had 
oceasion to be in a bookbinder’s shop, and there 
saw a scrap-book containing some poetry, drawings, 
aud dried plants. On turning to the beginning, 
he there found Sarah’s name, and of course ex- 
amined the precious volume with great curiosity. 
Some of the specimens were named, but many 
were not; Edward eagerly took up a pen and sup- 
plied the deficiency. ‘The binder was angry at his 
interference, and on Sarali’s calling next day for 
the volume, he told her apologetically what had 
happened. So far from being displeased, she said 
that the young man had supplied information which 
she had for some time been at a loss to obtain, and 
that she was very much obliged to him for the 
trouble he had taken, This message, in its turn, 
was duly communicated to Edward, who resolved 
to visit Craigallan forthwith. 

Accordingly, next morning he arrayed himself 
“all in his best,” and pursnea the well-frequented 
road. He crossed the little bridge, got through 
the thicket of trees, but saw nobody. He com- 
menced work, however, and was fast filling his 
case, when Oscar came dashing forward: Sarah 
followed, and then E.lward’s teeth fell chattering 
im a manner quite pitiable. 

“So you have come at last,” said Sarah. “I 
am glal you have done so, as I would not have 
liked that any friend of Oscar should go unre- 
warded.” 

“ You are ¥cry good, ma‘am, very,” replied the 
bashful Edward. , 

“I did not know,” resumed Sarah, “that you 
Were a botanist. J thought you only gathered 
How ers to make medicines with.” 

2 Pardon me, L am no botanist.” 

Indeed but yen are, for you marked names 
on my serap-book very prettily.” 

Lalward had uthing to say to this, and so the 
‘omversation flagzed, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, would have stopped altogether, for he was 
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fast becoming spell-bound. Sarah was not dis- 
posed, however, for a Quaker interview, and she 
resumed by asking him if he had ever been in 
the gardens before. 

“ Never, ma’am.” 

“How do you like them ?” 

“Very much.” 

“My father has been consulting a landscape 
gardener, who proposes many alterations. Do you 
see anything that you think should be altered ?” 

“I cannot say, ma’am, that I am a judge in such 
matters, but if I were to alter, [ woul have fewer 
angles and more curves.” 

“ How very odd !—That is just what the English 
gardener said! And how, for what reason, would 
you have the curves ?” 

“'To vary the views and conceal extent.” 

“Why, you must have been studying the sub- 
ject! That is the very reason he gave, also; and my 
father and none of us ever thought of it; but now, 
when it is mentioned, we all see it.’ Clever lad, 
thought Sarah. We had young Taylor, and Smith, 
and Gregory, and a whole host of uppish young 
men at dinner yesterday, and none of them saw 
anything wrong. 

Edward was plucking some “last leaves,” when, 
in an evil hour, John Graham came up to him. 

“What are you doing there, sir?” roared the 
lord of Craigallan. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Edward submiez- 
sively. 

“Beg my pardon!—a pretty joke, truly! <A 
young rascal breaks into my grounds, tramples 
down my flowers, plucks and carries them off, and 
then coolly begs my pardon’ 

In gathering a nosegay, Sarah had turned a 
corner, and did not know of her father’s approach 
till she heard him speaking. 

“ Leave the ground directly, sir, or Til call for 
the dog! Had he been good for anything he 
would not have allowed you to come here.” 

“Sir,” answered Edward, “I shall gladly leave 
your garden, but allow me to explain that [ came 
here merely to gather specimens for a botanical 
collection. I have injured neither your grounds 
nor your flowers ; you will see from my case that } 
have only a few stems and flower-leaves.” 

“I don't care what you have, sir; this is my 
garden, not yours, and that is enough *” 

Edward bowed low, as if to intimate that he 
acknowledged having committed a breach of 
etiquette. As he turned to leave, Sarah addressed 
her father. 

“T think it right,” said she, with some confu- 
sion, for she dreaded his temper, “to say that the 
young man came here at my request. He is the 
same young man, father, that cured poor Oscar.” 

“And because a shop-boy claps a plaster to a 
doz’s foot, is he to be asked into our garden? 
Why not have given him sixpence, at once, for hi« 
trouble, and have done with hin ? I am surprised, 
Sarah, that you should demean youreelf by asso- 
ciating with such low people! 

“Low men, Mr. Graham, have been poor men, 
but poor men are not always low men;" and, 
tossing his head, Edward walked proudly of, 
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taking care, in crossing the bridge, to empty the 
contents of his case into the water. 

“Is my former poverty always to be cast in 
my teeth?” muttered Mr. Graham, with a scowl, 
as he looked after Edward. 


Sarah never thought so little of her father as) 


now. The calm bearing of the humble lad con- 
trasted so strongly with the rudeness of her father, 
that she felt abased at the idea of the comparison. 
The germ of love was now developed within her. 
That poor but noble-minded youth had been in- 
sulted through her unthinking invitation in the 
first place, and then had had his feelings more 
deeply wounded, even after her explanation. And 
now an interest was excited in him that could not 
easily be eradicated—an occurrence had happened 
so marked in its character as indelibly to be 
registered in the tablets of memory, and to work 
its effects on the thoughts and intents of the 
hidden parts of the soul. The few angry words 
of John Graham had caused his daughter to cease 
to be a girl, and changed her into a woman. 

Thenceforward Mrs. and Mr. Graham _ took 
counsel, and Sarah was watched. But the surveil- 
lance was uncalled for. Sarah's walks became 
diminished in length and frequency ; for the cares 
of life were casting their shadows before. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

On leaving Craigallan, Edward's first emotions 
were those of rage against Mr. Graham; but very 
soon all feelings of that description were absorbed 
in pity for Sarah. A hundred times he bewailed 
his rashness in accepting an invitation which he 
now thought he ought to have foreseen would 
sooner or later involve the simple-hearted and 
benevolent girl in some misunderstanding with 
her parents, whose haughty and domineering pride 
was proverbial over the whole country. He re- 
turned to his shop-duties in a state of thorough 
despair ; for he now saw that all chance of inter- 
course with Sarah was at an end. No longer 
dared he be seen among the woods, or wandering 
by the water-side; nay, he could not even indulge 
the hope of casting a stolen glance on Sarah in 
the church, for fear that the lynx eye of some of 
the family might be upon him, and, seeing the 
act, bring the loved girl into farther trouble. If 
I but knew how to leave Paulton, and where to 
go, was his cogitation, I should leave it this day. 
His wish did not long remain ungratified. The 
dispeptic gentleman for whom he had_ prescribed 
in defiance of the principles of Dr. Anthony 
called at the shop that very forenoon. 

“T want some more of that medicine, my lad ; 
the last did me a world of good,” said the stranger, 
who was a bluff dd man. “1 suppose you 
intend coming out for a doctor.” 

“T have not the means of coming out for any- 
thing.” 

“But have you the desire to come out for any- 
thing ?” 

“Of that perhaps too much, sir.’ 

“Then where there is a will, there is always a 
way.” 





“But I cannot be a doctor without going ts 
college, and I have not money to pay for the classes. 
nor would I know how to live supposing I were at 
the classes.” 

“ I was just coming to that, but you young mep 
are so quick. Can’t you go to St. David's College. 
carry off a bursary, take some private teaching, and 
pay your fees, and live as thousands have done be. 
fore you?” 

“ But how am I to carry off a bursary?” asked 
Edward curiously. 

“ By your knowledge of Latin. I suppose you 
know it pretty well ?” 

Edward's swelling countenance fell at the an- 
nouncement. “ Aias, sir, I do not know Latin!” 

“ Nonsense!” replied the old gentleman; “ or, 
if you do not, you have till winter to pick up, or 
till next winter, for that matter.” 

Edward reflected for a little, and then said: 
“ Now I think of it, I have a smattering of Latin 
from reading the Pharmacopeia, and I have 
got some from botanical names; and there is 
Winters, the schoolmaster, he often asks me about 
natural history. If I offer to tell him all I know 
about it, he will give me Latin in exchange. I'll do 
it. But, sir, are the other students good linguists? 

“T can’t tell; but go on as you propose. I was 
never thoroughly educated myself, and I have felt 
the want of it all my life. Begin you, therefore, 
at the foundation, and remember that learning is 
easily carried about, and is always of use. Put on 
a bold front ; don’t admit the existence of impossi- 
bilities ; lay down your object in life, keep striving 
after it through thick and thin, and there is no 
fear of you. Are you proud ?” 

“Tn some things I am, sir, and in others I am 
weak as a baby.” 

“Thought as much. Well, I am willing t 
lend you some money to buy books to help yoe 
on in your studies.” 

“ T cannot borrow when I do not see how I am 
to repay.” 

“ Don't talk nonsense! I see how you can repay, 
and that is enough. Here are five pounds; give 
me a receipt, binding yourself to refund when yor 
are able and willing; and if I should be dead 
before that time comes, give it to some lad who 
may then be as poor and deserving as you af 
now. Don't stand staring; write out the doce 
ment as I bid you. Have you any relations ?” 

“ Yes, sir, a mother.” 

“ Do you write her, and help her as you can? 

“ Yes.” 

“ That's right. Now, my name is Hodges, 12 
Todd-street, St. David’s; call on me when yor 
come to college, or write me before, if you will 
Even if you get into any scrape, write me; be 
mind the truth, although it should condemn yot 
Farewell.” 

“Stop, sir,” cried Edward. “I have not thanked 
you, and I do not know how to do it. You at 
so different from any person that I ever yet mé@ 
with: so much kindness to a stranger quite ove 
powers me.” 

“Don't be afraid. I never act from caprice 
Had the inquiries I made of you not been sati¥ 
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factory, 1 should not have troubled myself about 

u. I know Mr. Hoyes here, and made him ask 
your master. When a master speaks well, things 
are not farwrong. But keep down pride; it does 
nor sort well with poverty. Always dip when 
the wave comes, and keep in view that no one can 
sit in Rome and quarrel with the Pope.” 

Edward now saw a way of escape, and reso- 
lutely did he set about his deliverance. That 
night he commenced his studies with Winter, the 
schoolmaster, and next morning he repaid him 
a botanical coin, taking care to get as much Latin 
introduced into the conversation as possible. 

AN EPISODE. 

In a small cottage between Craigallan and the 
sea lay a dying child. It was breathing hard, and 
seemed near its last, the usual domestic remedies 
having been tried in vain. The mother and a 
neighbour stood by the bedside in speecliless agony. 
A knock at the door recalled her to her senses, and 
on opening it, Martha Martin came in, accompanied 
by a servant carrying restoratives. 

"“ Many thanks,” said the mother, “but she can 
tak naething. She is just deeing the same way 
that her sister did, and Jack is no here to close 
her eyes. When he came back from his last voyage 
he turned dizzy when he saw my look, and the 
black ribbon on my cap. I couldna speak, but 
cried and pointed to Maggy, and then he saw what 
we had lost. And he sailed to-day; and although 
he kissed her, as he thought, for the last time, he 
tried to make me believe that there was nae danger. 
His ship is lying at anchor in the roads there, and 
he daurna come on shore to see his last bairn dee. 
Oh, what poor folks ha’e to suffer! I should greet 
my een out, Mrs. Martin, but I canna get one tear, 
and my very heart is like to burst. Oh, my bairn! 
my poor bairn!”’ 

“Have ye sent for Dr. Fitzgibbon ?” 

“T have had naebody to send; and I never was 
able to pay him for Jessie.” 

“ Nevermind payment; I’ll pay him mysel’. Rin, 
Betsy, into the town, and bring the doctor, as fast 
as ye can.” 

Betay’s heels, shod with mercy, performed their 
office well; and on arriving at Dr. Anthony's 
she found the shop shut, the evening being now 
advanced. She went round to the kitchen and 
told her story to her contemporaries in the phy- 
sician's establishment, who, with female pity, lis- 
tened to her tale, and duly conveyed it to their 
master. Anthony, however, was tired—had been 
out all day; and therefore recommended them to 
try some other doctor. “These poor people,” said 
he to his wife, “have no conscience. I attended 
the child of that sailor before, and am not paid to 
this hour. The parish won't pay when it does not 
employ. To be sure, if Graham himself had sent 
an * might have paid, but as for his house- 
oa on is che to pay? I have had my time 
thes _— let the young fellows look after 

em now; it will give them practice, and keep 
their hand in.” 

. te ran to another leech, he was in the country ; 

) a second, he was unwell; and to a third. but he 


was out amongst his patients; and so the anxious 
girl could but only call in at Anthony's kitchen on 
her way home, and tearfully tell of her bad success, 
and again implore the influence of the domestics 
with their master. It was of no use, they told her, 
he had of late often refused similar applications ; 
and so Betsy had to retrace her steps to the house 
of mourning. On regaining the cottage, she found 
the mother and Martha silently tending the bed of 
death, while the child itself was visibly declining. 
In broken accents, Betsy told the story of her fruit- 
less mission. 

“May God have mercy, for man has none!" said 
the distracted mother ; and she sat down, covering 
her face with her hands, the very frenzy of despair 
begetting an unearthly calmness, now that the last 
shred of hope was torn from her. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the husband 
came in. “ Is sheliving, Molly?” 

The mother gave a low shriek, and clasped him 
in her arms; and, leading him to the bedside, im- 
plored the child to look at its father. “ It’s father. 
Maggy !—father, come o'er the sea to see his ain 
Maggy! A’ve, look to father, Maggy *” 

The poor child lifted its fingers as if to tell 
that it heard the appeal but could not respond 
to it. 

“ Dinna tell him about the doctor, it would drive 
him mad,” said the mother apart to Betsy. 

A visible darkening came over the face of the 
sufferer, and the onlookers held their breath so 
close that they themselves seemed scarcely to live, 
so awing was the suspense induced by the change 
and the apparently near approach of the dread 
catastrophe. But although the power of death was 
there, its hour had not come. Again, however, 
another blackening swept over the suffused face, 
and the sailor, in a choking voice, said something 
about the doctor. 

“He has been sent for, Jack,” said his wife. 

Shortly after Betsy left Dr. Anthony's kitchen, 
Edward came in, and to him the case of the sailor's 
child was told. 

“T am sure, Ned,” said one of the servants, “I 
have often heard the poor folk say that you have 
done them more good than the doctor himsel’. You 
should go out and see the poor innocent.” 

“Certainly,” said Edward. “Give me a crust of 
bread, so that I may be taking my supper by the 
way.” 

The young physician lost no time by the road, 
but he pursued his path with mixed emotions ; for, 
since the eventful morning in the garden, he had 
not till then been on the Craigallan road. Arriving 
at the hut, he made his way to the bedside, his 
entrance and appearance exciting no attention on 
the part of the bystanders, who were all absorbed 
by the state of the suffering babe. A single glance 
showed Edward that not a moment was to be 
lost ; and so he took out his lancet, and made a free 
incision in the throat. ‘The blood gushed freely 
firth, and a long-drawn breath from the child 
showed that respiration was about to resume its 
functions unimpeded. ‘The wound being shortly 
after stanched, the patient fell into a quiet sleep, 





and all promised to be well. A tear gathered in 
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the weather-beaten face of the sailor, and the lips of | ing her almost sightless eyes in her efforts to catch 


the mother moved as in silent prayer. ‘the looked-for object on the black surface of the 
“ God will reward you, my bonny man!” said | angry waters. No flagging was there, no fainting, 
Martha, a tear also dimming her old eye. or weariness, for she was nerved by the potency of 


The sailor clasped Edward by the hand with} woman’s love, and could afford to be indifferent ty 
his horny fingers, and the grasp was like that of a} the lashing of wind and storm. 
vice; but he ‘could not speak his thanks. Again! “Go back to the cottage and look after the 





the door opened, and another sailor came in. : child, and I will remain here and tell you when | 
“Jack Arthur,” said he, “if you are going on see the lights,” said Edward. 
board to nizht, come; for a breeze is rising from; “I will not leave this until I know the best or 


the sea, and it will take ns all we can to row on the worst: but do you, for the love of Heaven, rm 
board; ani if we are missed, or the brig stands’ up and see the bairn.” 
from land, we will both of us get our leave, or, “IT cannot leave you by yoursel!.”’ 


something worse.” | TI can easily take care of myself—don't be afraid 
The warning was not unnecessary ; for, unheeded o! ‘that ; : but go and see the bairn.” 
by the inmates of the cottage, a violent storm of  “ Well, I will go; but as I might not easily find 


wind had risen, which shook the frail tenement to you again, come back with me to the tree at the 
its foundation. ‘The trees were bending andcreak- bottom of the road, and keep hold of it till 
ing under its influence; while in the distance the return.’ 

howling of the sea was heard with ominous loud-| This she agreed to; and Edward, after conduct. 
ness. ing her to the tree, proceeded back to the cottage. 

Jack kissed his wife, shook hands with the rest, The child still slept, but the two females were 
and darted out. “No boat will live in a night sadly agitated. 
like this,” said his wife, trying to catch him, but! “If we are missed out of the castle there will 
he burst from her feeble hold, and hied to the bea terrible business,” said Martha; “but Pll rather 
beach. Edward followed; while Martha and gi’e up my place than leave a sick bairn by itself 
Betsy remained to watch the child. On reaching ina house like this. And yet I'm loth no to be wi 
the shore they found that the boat had been driven my young mistress in such a nicht. The wind 
up on the sand, but fortunately had sustained makes a fearful noise in the auld castle, and if she 
no damage. It required the efforts of all the was comin’ to my room, and finding me out, what 
four to lannch it again; and as the storm still could she do? But she has o’er muckle sense to 
rose, the wife again renewed her protest against raise ony alarm. Gang back, sir, and sce how the 
their embarking. -puir woman is. I doot sair she'll be a widow this 

“Q Jack, what would it be to me to have a nicht.” 
living bairn, and lose you? Dear Jack, stay; it 1 dinna wonder at Miss Sarah speaking about 
may clear up in a little.” that lad, thought Martha. He’s a braw callant, anda 

“Molly, [ cannot do it. Joe and [ came off spirit that wiil bring him to something vet. And 
without leave. Something may happen to the then she added aloud to Betsy, “ Poor fallow, hes 
boat. At the turn of the tide the brig will bear dreeping tothe skin! He would be better of some 
off; and if she goes out to sea in a night like this thing inside as well as out; and if I had had him 
with two hands short, the whole will be lost. Go up the way, he should ha’e had baith; but ina 
back to the house with this gentleman; and I will miserable place like this there is nacthing eithet 
put a light up above the other light at the boom for soul or body.” 
there, which will let you know that we are safe.j Kdward returned to the mother, and told her 
Gio, now.” of the child's safety. 

Allentreaty being in vain, the two sailors waded! —* God be praised! But oh, sir, that is a terrible 
into the water, to shove off the boat; but windand sea! I have sometimes seen the brig’s licht sinee 
wave being against the little bark, it made no you went away, but the waves are so high that] 
more progress than if it had been a feather. can only catch it at times. See, there it B 
Oceasional gleams of the moon showed the help- again!’ 
less inen plying their oars in desperation, their, “So doI. And now, as I[ live, there are twe 
dark hair streaming in the wind, whilst sea and lights, one above the other!’ 
hurricane raged with continued fury, and roared;  “ Dinna say that, sir !—dinna say it, for I have 
like the thundering of cannon in a battle. Edward been hoping against hope; and if I was to be 
had the utmost difficulty in preventing Mrs. Arthur | uplifted and again cast down, I couldna live after. 
from rushing into the sea in her vain eflorts to cry | | Look again, sir, for I daurna look mysel’, 
to the men to return. After a long and weary | “To am not mistaken, there are two, Look, 
hour the boat went out of sight; but whether out’) quick ! before the wave vises again! 
of sight because further from the shore, or whether, “Isee!I see! I see! Blessed be the name o 
ewamped, the terrified gazers could not tell. ‘The! the Lord!" And the wife and the mother fell dows 
night became blacker, and the t tempest revelled in! on her knees in grateful adoration. 
its strengtn. For many nights that woman had! Edward took her home, and then escorted the 
watched over her babe, without se arcely touc thing two females to the castle, and, refusing to ente? 
a meal. Thinly clad now, and drenched to the walked wearily into town; and tumb ling into his 
«kin, she stood amongst the soaking sand and dark garret, ended the events of this chequ 
spray, strong and resolute in her affection, strain- | night. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Me and Mus. Granam began at last to discover 
that they had a daughter, and that if they did not 
look sharply after her, she would not only as- 
sociate with plebeian persons, but acquire plebeian 
notions Without ever coming into contact with 
these offensive persons. She was essentially vulgar 
‘» her mind, at least so thought Mrs. Graham, and 
had foolish ideas about poverty not being inherently 
ad which required immediate attention. 

“JT am sure, mother,” said she one day, “ when 


we were all poor before uncle died, I did not’ 


fecl myself a bit worse than I do now. Indeed, 
I rather think I was, upon the whole, happier then ; 
for I was not so much schooled about propriety, 
and I was free from all kind of restraint.” 

«Child, you talk likea fool! In genteel life there 
isno such thing as restraint; the whole object of 
gentility 1s ease ; and if you had proper views you 
would feel that lofty notions of decorum would 
become natural, and the actions flowing from them 
easy. But the truth is, you have been rather 
neglected of late, and therefore you must make up 
your mind to go from home; and when you sce 
how other young ladies in your station behave, 
you will discover the necessity of giving up all 
your oddities, if you mean to remain in civilised 
society at all. I have good accounts of Miss 
Starch’s finishing boarding-establishment at St. 
David's, and we mean to send you there for the 
winter; and I am very much mistaken if you 
do not find better associates there than druggists’ 
boys. Many of the young ladiés who live there 
have colonels and majors, honourables and right 
honourables, for their brothers, cousins and fathers ; 
and as relations are allowed to call on Saturdays, 
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| with such staff! There is no such thing as killing 
poor people's children. If you see them at death's 
door to-night, be sure that they will be all right 
to-morrow. ‘That old woman, Martin, is always 
at far-fetched inventions; but I have told her 
plainly, that if she leaves the castle at night, to go 
round among sick paupers, and bring infection 
amongst us, I shall dismiss her without ceremony. 
She is old and stupid; and were it not that she 
has been in good families, and one does not like to 
have ordinary-looking domestics in an establish- 
ment like this, I should have parted with her long 
lago. However, thank Heaven! you will be out of 
her reach for the winter, at least.” 

“ T can assure you, mother, that yon do Martha 
great injustice in supposing that she has had any 
hand in confirming any habits that you complain 
of; for she has, on the contrary, often told me 
how unlike I was to the young ladies that she has 
seen in great houses.” 

“ And much effect her telling has had! But go 
and get yourself dressed in time to go into town 
for the elocution lecture. I am told that there are 
many genteel people to be there this evening ; and 
Mr. Sheridan Bluster, the lecturer, asked our 
patronage in such a respectful manner, that I 
could not think of refusing it, although I told him 
of my general rule of declining all such requests 
after the way that we were used at Cymbol’s 
concert; the old wretch having secured all the 
best names round about for his patrons, and then 
coming into the hall ina state of intoxication, and 
quarrelling with his wife before the whole audi- 
ence, who, poor woman, ought to have been pitied, 
had not some rouge on the tip of her nose looked 
very like as if she had been in the same position 











you will in the course of the winter sce many | herself. But Bluster, I am sure, is a deserving 


people of distinction, superior even to those you 


| person, and speaks so well that he might be mis- 




























have seen here, although I have always tried to} taken for a gentleman, only that he asks you to 
keep our circle select. For my sake, for your own | buy his tickets; but when people are from hand 
sake, keep up your dignity, and do not be affront-| to mouth, they always let out little improprieties. 
ing the family with any of your out-of-the-way | Nobody, my dear, can be genteel without being 
absurdities. Mind that you are the only represen-| independent, and nobody can be independent 
tative of the house. Had I only had a son, or had | without money !” 
younot been a daughter, I should have been saved} “ But if people live according to what they have, 
4 world of trouble.” and don’t get into debt, mother, would they not 
“I shall do what I can to please you, mother ;| then be independent ?” 
especially as I am glad at the idea of going to St.| “Of the jail, certainly, but no more; and such 
David's, for it has been very dull here for some! people can never get into society, unless they have 
time. But in order that I may not misunderstand | a vast deal of money. You may read in foolish 
you, please say what it is that you particularly | books and newspapers, which now-a-days contain 
Wish me to attend to.” a great deal of nonsense, about virtuous poverty and 
“That is easily done. Associate with none but] such like, but I never yet knew any good come of 
people of your own rank, or above it, and do|hard-up people. They are always committing 
nothing that will appear strange to them.” forgery, or cheating in some shape or other. But, 
“But has God not made us all, mother ?’ speaking of Bluster, 1 would have asked him to 
“Of course, girl; but not all equally. I don’t! give you some lessons; but as there is an clocu- 
mind patronising poor people, by subscribing for | tion-master at Miss Starch’s, it will be as well 
them, or being placed on a committee to assist| for you to get all your accomplishments at one 
them; but as for visiting them in their dirty|time. Now, get ready; the coach will be here 
houses, and hanging over their beds, nobody but | presently.” 
Burses, or boys who cure dogs, should do that.” Mr. Sheridan Bluster was one of those itinerant 
‘If you allude, mother, to Dr. Fitzgibbon’s | orators who teach eloquence by rule, who criticise 
*oung man, he saved poor Mrs. Arthur's child the | the speaking of the pulpit, senate, apd bar, give 
ether night. specimens of each, and make young men believe, 
Ob, nonsense, child! How can you be imposed | and often their mothers in addition, that they can 
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turn out Foxes, Pitts, and Erskines ready-made. 
He was considered a genteel teacher, in respect 
that he had a stately, decorous appearance, arising 
partly from his being constantly adorned with a 
snow-white neckcloth, gold chain, and sable under- 
garments. Some wonder was at times expressed 
why Mr. Bluster had not betaken himself to the 
practice in actual life of the science which he 
tanght, and so have become an archbishop, prime 
minister, or chancellor; but Mr. Bluster modestly 
hinted that his vocation was to teach, and that, so 
far as worldly applause went, his ambition was 
satisfied by the suecess which had attended on so 
many of the divines, statesmen, and lawyers whom 
he had been privileged to instruct in the noble art 
of effective harangue. During his visit to Paulton, 
Mr. bluster had taught the ingenuous youth how 
to recite “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
pot,” “The Seven Ages,” “Norval and Glenalvon,” 

&ec. Our friend Skipton was not, as a matter of, 
course, a pupil, but he got lessons at second-hand, 


and religiously attended all the public exhibitions | 


of the learned lecturer. Not content, however, 
with splitting the ears of such groundlings, Mr. | 
Bluster essayed something more refined; and 
accordingly, soaring above mere recitation, he con- 
ceived the idea of extemporaneous de bate among | 
his pupils, and as peace and war among the Gree ‘ks | 
and Romans were hackneyed themes to be found | 
in school-hooks, he conceived that a literary topic | 
would best euit the style of novelty with which he 
wished all his plans to be stamped. At this time, | 
in imitation of the “Edinburgh Review,” it was the | 
fashion to decry Wordsworth ; “ Black wood’s Maga- 
zine” had taken the opposite side, but as yet the 
controversy had scarcely reached Paulton; yet 
Bluster shrewdly guessed that the less the mass of 


his auditors knew about the subject, the more | 


would they pretend to know; and as their own 
flesh and blood were to speak, the subject-matter 
was of minor consequence. Accordingly, to give 
due effect to the extemporancous display, Mr. 
Bluster wrote out the opening speech, the reply, 
and the rejoinder, and carefully drilled his pupils | 
in their parts, taking all the pains he could to di- 
vest their orations of every appearance of pre- 
meditation. 

The eventful night arrived, “big with the fate 
of Wordsworth and of Bluster.”. Edward Turner 
saw the Craigallan coach gliding up to the door, 
and he needed no further hint. Doffing his apron, 
he unlocked his chest, took out ashilling, and soon 
was in a back seat, and was rewarded for his pains 
by an occasional glimpse of the back of Sarah's 
bonnet. The recitations went on, and were loudly 
applauded ; and, after five minutes for refreshments, 
came the gem of the evening. A large-mouthed 
youth, with yellow hair, stood forth and declaimed 
the Lake Poet in a sty le of rank rant and fustian, 
declaring that war, and what he called the dignified 
virtues, could alone be the subjects of true poetry. 
Edward had been reading “Old Christopher,” and 
knew something of the subject ; he had more than 
once debated on it in the society referred to by Mr. 


Ugle ; and, besides, the natural bent of his taste | 


led him to appreciate Wordsworth: he therefore | 


, ‘Toby Pose. | 


| heard the plaudits bestowed upon his puny assailant 
with infinite contempt. 

“1 wonder,” thought he, “if Sarah feels in this 
matter as these foolish people do 7’ Edward, how- 
ever, not having had the presumption, or ability, to 
pay two shillings, and so secure a reserved seat, 
could not get his curiosity settled on that point, 
and so had to think on. At last Yeliow-hair 
finished, and it fell to Mr. Augustus Springfield, 
younger of that ilk, to reply. Whether it was 
the eloquence of his learned brother, the heat of 
the room, the vast auditory in general, or his 
father, mother, grandmother, aunt, sisters, and 
cousins in particular, cannot now be known ; but 
true it was that, near the end of Yellow-hair’s 
speech, Augustus first 








“Turned red as ony rose, 


Syne white as ony lily ;’’ 


_and at last, when the time arrived that, in all decency, 
he should have arisen and confronted his assailant, 
| Augustus, despite of perfumed white handkerchief 
water and smelling salts, rose from his seat, but, 
so far from speaking, took the straightest line for 
the door, and vanished thereat, leaving his relations 
and his hat behind him. It was a great pity, for 
his raven locks had been well curled, and his collar 
well adjusted, a la Byron, for the occasion. This 
heavy blow and sore discouragement threw a dam- 
per over every one; and the show was about to 
_come to an end, when Mr. Réjoinder, who was 
being bred for the law, perceived that his rever- 
csionary rights were in danger, and he moved 
accordingly. 

“ Please to observe, Mr. Bluster,” said the very 
young gentleman, “that J am prepared to speak, 
and that I must speak and will speak, and that 
therefore a substitute must be got for reply ; other- 
wise, how can I rejoin ?” 
| Re sjoinder’s mother applauded this address with 

her fan against her card-case, and genteel applause 
| followed the delicate signal. Mr. aie admitted 
‘the force of the argument; “ But where,” asked the 
‘embarrassed lecturer, “can a substitute be got? 
Perhaps some of the audience will be disposed to 
come forward.” Elliston, the eccentric manager, 
once asked if one of his audience w ould, in the una- 
voidable absence of the engaged party; come forward 
to be eaten by a Bohemian artist engaged for one 
night only; and, to all appearance, Mr. Pluster 
Was as likely to receive a favourable response a 
Mr. Elliston; for, oa the spur of the moment, who 
would venture to seek the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth of such an august audience? But 
suddenly the demon of ambition entered the mind 
of Edward Turner; and in reply to Mr. Bluster's 
invitation, and after an awful suspense of five 
minutes, during which time there was silence the 
most profound, he stepped forward to the green 
cloth table. William Morison tittered audibly, 
and so did many others; but these titters saved 
Edward. When walking along the floor, the poot 
fellow felt as if the sound of his own footsteps 
were carrying him to the scaffold; the sneer, how’ 
ever, touched him as keenly as if an exposed nervé 
had been cauterised with hot iron : his blood was 
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Sarah 
Let 
opinion now, or be for ever 
cast down. Her love if may not get, but I shall 
eommand her admiration or her contempt. I care 
not one straw for the whole spectators—she is there 
before me alone, and I see nothing and regard 
nothing but her. I hazard my whole case on this 
one die. 
Mr. Bluster regarded the volunteer with a self- 
complaisant leer, and smiled askance at his patrons 


and he had a bold game to play. 


UP» 


Graham is here, thought the aspiring youth. 


me stand high in her 


79 


CASTLE. 





his touches of nature made them all akin, and at 
last they interrupted him by a loud burst of ap- 
-plause. During the pause afforded by this episode, 
Edward glanced for the first time at Sarah, and 
saw that she was wrapt in admiration. Emboldened, 
he struck a higher strain, and went on in splendid 
style, till a new tornado of approbation again 
stopped him. He looked again, and his triumph 
was complete ; for the tears were trickling down 
the cheeks of the mistress of his soul. It was then 
that he looked as if he could convey an expression 





as much as to say, “ We are going to have some | of the pride with which he regarded her approval : 


fun here, ladies and gentlemen. Listen, listen !” 
Edward commenced in a modest yet firm and 
iecided tone. He stated that human nature, so 
ong as it continues true to its finer instincts, was 
noble in every aspect, and, as such, worthy of| 
poetry. The conventional usages of society he 


the blush that followed showed that the arrow 
had pierced; and that blush had more effect in 
paralysing Edward than all the audience had done 
before. He felt he owed nothing to Mr. Bluster, 
but bowed his farewell to him, and went out, 
scarcely knowing what he did. 





‘lung aside as dust in the balance. He took his 
stand on the floor of the cottage, and would uphold 
the poetry to be found there as equal, if not supe- 
rior, to what would be found in the drawing-room. | 
He took the peasant from his going forth to labour 
in the incense-breathing morn, down to his return 
at parting day, and showed how pregnant with | 
yoetry were the annals of the poor: how their | 
muscular health, redolent of life, was poetry ; how | 
the honeysuckle outside their cabins, and the white | 
inoss-roses, preserved in winter, within, were | 
poetry ; how the ringing laugh of their children 
by day, and the smile of their faces in sleep, was 
poetry. Then he went on to show that war could 
never develope courage as human affection could, 
and recit:~ the case of Molly Arthur stooping 
over her lying child, and then pacing the surf- 
beaten shore in her eager watching for her husband. 
Lastly, he told the audience to go to nature for all | 
poetry—to the flowers, the stars, the mountains, the | 
glens, the woods, the rivers, and the sea; and to. 
dwell only in a secondary way on the prowess of | 
man, When it had devastation and blood for its 
pathway and human horrors for its reward. 

Slowly did the audience bend to the influences 





| privilege.” 


Mr. Rejoinder rose to address the house, but 
was received with manifest impatience. “ The 
person who spoke last,” said the disappointed 
orator, “exceeded his time. I have more re- 
spect for the audience, and therefore waive my 
More applause followed this annoance- 
ment than any speech by Mr. Rejoinder could have 
elicited ; and so the assemblage dispersed. 

“Did you ever see such impudence as that of 
Turner's?” asked an associate of William Mor- 
ison. 

“Never; he is the most brasen-faced puppy | 
know. I hate him as I do the Devil!” 

“ More, perhaps.” 
“You are right. 
and he will find that.” 

“ A word with you, sir,” said a stranger in the 
crowd. Morison turned round. 

“You hate that youth thoroughly—bitterly *" 

“ Yes.” 

“T like you for that! 
passion! Come with me ; 
to wreak your vengeance on ‘Turner! 
him also.” 

Their farther conversation must oecupy another 


Let him fall into my hands, 


Revenge is a noble 
I will show vou how 


I dislike 


“| Edlward’s oratory, but at last they did bend ; chapter. 


THUNDER AND 
Mister Tirmansi sang a sone, 
Paith! it wasn’t sung ill; 
* John,” it ran, “here's something wrong— 
Half your house a dunghill.” 


Bustled through the house John Bull, 
Cast an eye all round it. 
* Humph !” said he, and scratched his skull, 
“So it is, confound it !” 


‘ame a rogue with brazen fece, 


Such as John should whip hence, 
Hawking Billingsgate and base 
Flattery for fi’ pence. 


ee ne _—_ —_ =_ 





* See “The Kickleborys on the Rhine.” By M. A. Titmarsh, Evq. 2nd edition. 


SMALL BEER. 


“ Never mind,” said he, for “ sure, 
Scribble something must man, 
When he starves like yonder poor 
Devil of a dustman. 


“ Vulgar songs like his to slight, 
If you're wise, determine.” 

“ Friend,” said John, “ you crawl and bite, 
Just like other vermin. 


“ Dirt there is in half the rooms, 

Sure enough I've seen it; 

Get the Kicklebury brooms, 
Mrs. Bull, and clean it.” 
















MONEY: THE GOLD AND 
We have no intention, in referring to M. Michel 
Chevalier’s recently-published work on “ Money,”? 
to trouble our readers with any of the ordinary 
disputes amongst writers on the currency. Whe- 
ther “ promises to pay on demand” should be paid 
or not secms to us a moral rather than a political 
question ; and when the State released the Bank 
of England from that obligation, voluntarily con- 
tracted, and written on every note, on the faith ol 
which it had borrowed some ten million sterling 
of the public, the State trespassed more on the 
laws of morality than on the principles of political 
economy. W he ther the ounce of gold be worth 
fifteen ounces, or sixty-six shillings, or any other 
quantity of silv er, seems a fact to be ascertained 
by consulting price-currents, not to be fixed by 
Act of Parliament. Whether it be possible to 
form a standard of value is not yet decided by poli- 
tical economists; and till it be, we hold ourselves 
excused from discussing their projects concerning 
it. History tells us that some nations have used 
silver, aud others gold, for their chief money; 
that the same nations have sometimes used one 
metal and sometimes the other: that sometimes 
they have used both together; and at all times, 
and under all circumstances, have derived advan- 
tage from the use. They have only found money 
injurious when Sovereigns, abusing their power, 
have supposed they could promote the public hap- 
piness by ordaining general fraud. 

History tells us, too, that all coins had originally 
the same denominations as weights. They were, 
in fact, as they still are, bein ultimately tested at 
the bank eounter by a pair of scales, weighed por- 
tions of the precious metals, testified to be of a 
certain fineness, and called pounds, ounces, halt 
ounces, and quarter ounces. When the principle 
of weight was departed from, and the Collis Cone 
tinued to be ealled by their primitive denomina- 
tions, a public fraud was committed, and confusion 
was introduced into money, which has ever since 
continued. Nations have been unable to shake 
themselves clear of the consequences of the wrongs 
they permitte «i their rulers to practise In retaining 
for the coins the denominations of weights, while 
they reduced the quantity of precious metal in 
them ¢o as to make them less than we ish t. ‘That 
vitiated, and still vitiates, the imonetary systems of 
all Europe , and the ideas of all the writers on cur- 
reney. Like false deale Ts, who used to be fh see «l 


at the cart’s tail, and whom our municipal autho-| 


rities appointed aleconners to detect and bring to 
punishment, the regal coiners cheated their cus- 
tomers, by piving short weight to those who 
purchage:] at he royal Mint a pound Or an ounce 
of silver, certified to be a pound or an ounce by the | 
image and superscription of Caesar. 

_ ‘The only remark we shall make on all these 
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vexatious questions is, to suggest that the original 
princ iple on which all money was coined—dividix g 
the metals into aliquot parts by weight, and re. 
fraining from dec iets z the existence of any fixed 
relation of value betwee ‘n gold and silver, or 
between them and other things, a principle which 
is at once moral and strictly scientific—should be 
re-established. ‘Those who departed from it had 
no knowledge of its precision aud beauty, and those 
who have continued the deviation have acted fro ”) 
unreasoning habit more than from enlightened 
judgment. By reverting to the original principle of 
coinage, certifying by authority that pieces of metal 
are of a certain weight and fineness, and le: aving 
everything else that concerns money to the care of 
the merchant and the higgling of the market, 
Government would shake off a load of impracti- 
cable responsibility, and society would be relieved 
from the tedious and endless discussions that have 
long made the currency the most confused, most 
tedious, and most profitless of political themes, 

All the subjects that we have adverted to, con- 
nected with the currency, and all that can be con- 
nected with it, are embraced by M. Michel Cheva- 
lier in this thick octavo volume of 600 pages, and 
treated, on the exhausting method, with minuteness 
and care. He starts from the principle that money 
inust possess intrinsic value; he describes gold 
and silver as possessing the qualities necessary for 
money ; he explains the distinction between natural 
or hecessary price, market price, and remunerative 
price; he inquires whether labour and corn supply 
a measure of value, and explains the oceasions on 
which they may be usefully employed for this 
purpose. In respect to fabricating money, he 
discus-es the duties of Government concerning 
it—selgnorage, the weight of coins, the expense ol 
the coinage, &e. He inquires whether money 
should be composed of one standard metal, or 
whether more than one should be used, and which 
should be preferred. He recounts, historically, the 
progress of mining in America, and the suecessive 
‘changes which have taken place in the value of the 
prec ‘lous metals; lie describes the gold- -produc tion 
of Russia and California, aud gives us estimates 0 
of the precious metals annualiy 
supplied, and of the quantities in the world; be 
adverts to money as capital, and to its relations © 


the wealth of a socie ty, and enters at length into 


the variations in the prices of commodities, and 
the probabilities of a speedy fall in the value oi 
the precious metals. M. Chevalier, long knows 
for his coutributions to the Paris press, has pro 
duced a good marketable book, with no great force 
of thought, and no marks of a peculiar genius. It 
will be useful to his countrymen, if they can lk 
induced to read it. That a bookseller r now under 
takes to publish it is a sign of their returning 
sobriety, aud a good augury for their future wel- 
fare. He confidently believes that they will finds 
| somewhat dry work onthe most abstruse cubject 
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as interesting as the wild non- 


political economy | 
. and the nore contemptible 


f the Socialis t= 


pense v- . ; 
trgues of the Tuileri ies and the Llysée. 
The peeu this rrities of nations seem destine id to 


be trained to one gener ral end, and to wniversal 

d, by the equal, uniform, and regular action, on 
il, of the external world. By the unsettled con- 
dition of i th e French, and their disastrous revolu- 
are convineed that they have misappre- 
zsons. On no subject t do they appear 


so widely as in rezulating and 


tions, 
he nile li its le 

have erred 
claialles industry. 
the means of life—the origin of all man possesses, to 
revent its growth and expansion is to maim the 
zoul of the nation. ‘To the restrictive policy of the 
French th 2 is one remarkable exe ption, little 
known, and deserving attention as a confirmation 
of the principle of free industry which they 
habitually violate. Their monetary system, whic h, 
with some changes, survived the destruction of 
1793, has now, in spite of some gross financial | 


The source of wealth, ay id of 
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The Government interferes no further 
with the matter ; e~ thus the whole business of 
importing bullion, converting it into coin, and 
supplying the nation with money— the Government 
only watching over the goodness of the coin—is 

| performed by private individuals, from motives of 

private interest, 

The coiners also carry on the business of re- 
‘finers ; and much of the bullion brought to them 
containing alloys of different kinds, a part of their 

profits is derived from their skill as metallurgists. 
Prior to the Revolution, it cost about twenty-four 
francs per kilogramme® to separate from the ingots 
of silver of commerce the small quantity of gold 
with which they are usually mixed. At present, 
the same object is effected at the cost of one franc, 
or a little more; an improvement in the art of 
refining that is appropriately characterised as equi- 

valent to the discovery of a mine of the precious 
metals. ‘To the success of the operation quantity 
is requisite ; and thus the cinders of silversmiths 


worth. 


Junders, passed underanged through the ordeal of | at Paris, and the dust of their shops, which were 


the late revolution. 
removal of a restriction on the issue of notes for 
100 francs, and remains to testify to the advantages 
of trusting even what is supposed to be an im- 
portant part of the administration of national affairs 
to private interest. We must glean ana abridge 
a brief account of it from M. Chevalier’s large | 
volume. 

In France, as in other monarchies, the privilege 
of coining was at an 
Sovereign. He would allow no false coiners but 
his own servants; though it must be stated to his 
credit that, subsequently to 1726, when there was 
a general recoinage, he was never guilty of fraud. 
The successive Governments have always claimed | 
the privilege of being the exclusive coiners. Sub- | 
sequently, also, to the introduction of the decimal 
system, the coinage of France has been extremely 
vell divided. For beauty of execution, famous as 
the French are as medallists, their coins are in- 
ferior to ours, and they are not made with equal 
precision. They are “comparatively coarse and 
rough; but, on the whole, superior to the generality 
of the coins of Europe. 

Now, most of the functions of the Mint are per- 
formed in France by private individuals. Under the 
existing law, preserving the principle of the old law, 
the State contents itself with inaintaining, by means 
of inspectors, a supervision of the coinage. The 
Mint operations are carried on in offices belonging 
to the Government, under the eye of a special 
commissi oner; and not a single coin can be put 

into circulation without the consent of the re pre- 
sentative of the Government. With this restric- 
tion, the directors of the Mints in these public 
offices coin the money, according to the prescribed 
pattern, on their own account, at their own risk, 
out of bullion which they purchase. They are 
bound, inde ed, to exchange any bullion carried to 


them for an equivalent quantity of coin, retaining | 


4 small sum fixed by the law for the conversion of 

the bullion into coin; but they have to decide or 

higgle with the owner of the bullion as to its 

purity, its value, &¢., or how much coin it is 
VOL. XVITLemeNO, CCVI. 


It was invigorated by the. 


arly period assumed by the | 


formerly sold to the people of Sheffield and Bir- 
‘mingham, are now operated on in Paris with 
advantare. If the metallurgist obtains 4-10,000th 
part of precious metal from the refuse, it suffices 
to cover his expenses, 

The operations of the coiners being performed 
at their own expense, their profit is derived from 
ithe skill they use in the conversion. They are 
‘not paid by ‘the State, though the State watches 
over their occupations, and inspects the results. 
In respect to payment at least, these are very 
remarkable. While, as the rule, the expense of all 
public officers, or their salaries, has increased, the 
| Progress of the arts lias gradually reduced the 
remuneration of the coiners, and the tax paid to 
them for the conversion of the bullion into coin 
has been lowered. In fact, the State has reaped a 
large profit in the reduction of the sums paid for 
coinage, by the continued improvement in their skill. 
Prior to the first revolution, the Government levied 
a selgnorage on coining, which, however, had been 
successively lowered. ‘The revolutionary Govern- 
ment first levied on the coinage only a sum 
sufficient to cover the expenses; in 18305. this 
sum was reduced one third; and from that time to 
1549 remained, for silver, about 1 per cent. As 
metallurgy, however, improved, this sum was found 
to be exorbitant; and in 1849 it was reduced to 
three-fourths, or 1 franc 50 centimes per kilogramme 
of silver coined into 200 francs. In practice the 
Mint masters are contented with this sum, and 
even a smaller sum suflices to remunerate them. 
The cost of coining gold is about 6 franes on 
| every 5,100 franes. 

In England there is but one Mint for the whole 
empire, as our readers know: and a bungling con- 
cern it is. In France there are seven Mints 
(hotels-des-monnaies). Prior to 1837 there were 
thirteen. Our example has led a party in France 
to desire the establishment of one Mint; and they 
allege that the coinage of the provincial Mints ix 











* A kilegrmne, we may remind our readers, is 2ibs. Sor. 
Sdwts. 2gns. troy. 
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&2 MONEY: THE GCLD AND SILVER IN THE 
the Paris Mint. Unpractised | derived from the American and our own journals 
Some other trifling | and from a report of Mr. Butler King, who, being 
much biassed in favour of California, is rather ¢ 
be distrusted. M. Chevalier concludes that. froy 
what we know of Russia, California, and the India 
Archipelago, it is not impossible to obtain, a fey 
years hence, a regular anual supply of 200,00) 


or even 300.000 kilogrammes ot gold, or fow 


not equal to that of 
eves cetoct no differences. 
imy™ rfections in the coinage have induced Messrs. 
Dumas and Colmont, who were appointed to 
inquire into the subject, to recommend that the 
whole of the Mint operations shall be carried on, as 
in England, by persons under the control of the 
State. To this M. Clrvalier justly replies, that to | 
place the coinage wholly under the direction of the | times as much as at present. He admits the pos. 
State wonld pnt an end to the higgling between | sibility of a fall in the value of gold of two-thirds. 
the ecoiners and the bullion-merchants; and the! and believes, with such a quantity produced, while 
conseqnence would be that, in France as in England, | the quantity in use is less than 3,000,000 kilo. 
the State must be at the whole expense of the, grammes, that no long period will be required to 
coinage, to the dissatisfaction of the tax-payers, | effect that reduction. 
which is now defrayed by the bullion-merchant | The fall in the value of silver, obtained chiefly 
by art and the expense of mining, and of which we 





' 
' 
] 
| 


and the metallurgist, to their mutnal satisfaction 


and mutual profit. 
M. Chevalier, too, informs us, after analysing and 


| cannot expect any great quantity easy of access 
to be discovered, as quantities of gold have been 


describing the English process, in which the Bank | discovered, will necessarily be slower than that of 
of England requires the certificate of the royal | gold. jut M. Chevalier believes that if the 
assayer before it will receive any bullion brought | quantity of gold annually obtained should reach 
Bank, taking one penny-halfpenny on every ounce | reduce gold to the value of silver. Some light 
of gold. and from other causes, that our gratuitous | may be thrown on this subject by considering the 
’ . . . ~ . : . " reo g - . . 9 " . é 

mode of coining costs the public 8 franes ve cents | following tables. M. Chevalier tells us that the 
per kilogramme of gold, in lieu of the 6 francs | quantity of gold and silver annually brought into 
Which it costs in France, We need not transcribe | the general market at the commencement of the 
any of the statem: fs made by M. Chevalier, on the present century. Was as follows a ‘ 
authority of parliamentary committees, such as that | ; 





our Mint is otherwise so ill-mmanage d that the Syeee SILVER. GOLD. 

silver belonging to the Government could not be | " a 2 

assayed in London, and was in part sent to Paris to} Bz Bz Total 
be assaved; that. taken as a whole, it is extremely | eatin 5 Valuein £2 Valucin value i 
costly in proportion to its work ; so that, instead of | Th Francs. 2 Francs, en 
heing a model worthy of imitation, it is under- | aay. “2 

going, though not before it was required, athorough | ica... 800,000 177,777,000 14,000 48.222,000 925,990.000 
revision. The French svstem—distinguished from | Europe (exclu 

ours by the coinage being conducted by individuals poe te oo 

at their cost, under the inspection of an officer of | iste lwo "s3ua00 een ativan Epes 
State, and so fara free system, while ours is carried | Africa. — - 2.000 6,959,000 6,889, 00 
on wholly by the Government, at the cost of the | “pelago wo... — -_ 4.700 © -16,189.000 16,189,000 
public, for the benefit of a corporation of moneyers, soensenees | ae) ee) eee) ee 
the Bank of England being supposed not to derive Total ...... 900,000 199,776,000 23,700 $1,634,000 281,410,000 
any profit from the part it performs in the trans- | ~~~ ~~ ; — 

action—is already superior to ours. It is a part of The quantity of gold and silver annually brought 





the administration of France in which the princi- ‘into the general market prior to 1848 js thus 
ple of free industry has been more carried out | estimated :— 

than in the corresponcing part of our administra- | 
tion: and this exception to the usual conduct of the 
two nations is in its results a striking testimony to 


SILVER. COLD. 





the value of the principle generally followed here,| ; ez gz 7 
and generally there neglected, or openly set at} “O°"®P 28 Valuein £2  Vaincin valuein 
defiance. Sh Francs. = Francs, — 
We content ourselves with this example of, — “i 

what M. Chevalier says of coinage and Mints, but | qrerica ...... 701470 155,882,000 15,200 52,356,000 208,238,000 
the reader in search of information on those and | eporpe tants 

similar topics will find it in his book. We pass | and inclusive 

to the other subject mentioned in our title, the | — "Se aee 338.000 30/000 105, 533/000 100 960,008 
more generally interesting topic, the quantity of | Africa. — = $,000 13,777,000 13,777,000 
gold and silver in the world. The recent great | of Russiaand ' 

importations of gold from California have made | Tt?) ~~: 19000 22,222,000 20900 68,8000 91,111,008 
the question of the future effects on prices in | Total ...... 975,470 216,770,000 71,850 247,485,000 464,253,000 


Europe of continued importations of present im- | 


portance. Though M. Chevalier discusses this} The comparative results at an interval of forty 


question, he has no more information on the quan- | years, that is, just prior to 1810 and 1848, are as 
tities of bullion obtained from California than is follows :— 
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MONEY: THE GOLD AND 
a N ENT F T! ENI Y 
Ge d De r) oT } or ‘i +f mn) fr ct 
Silver ; 199.7 76,! ” 
“ eee os ' 
Total . 281, 4) 0 frances 
} 
rRion TO 1548. 
' 
Gold 71,850 kilogrammes, or 247,485,000 francs. | 
Silver . 975,470 ” 216,7 40,000 ” 
Total. . 464+.253,000 francs. 
Excess in 1545 ~ e « e@ « © 152,843,900 franes. 


According to this statement, the annual increase 
of the precious metals between 1810 and 1548 was 
182,543,000 francs, or 645 per cent.: but during the | 
greater part of that per riod, notwiths tanding the wone 
derful economy in the use of coin oceas sioned by the 
extension and improvement of banking, prices of all | | 
commodities have been gradually falling, or the | 
value of the precious metals, though they, too, | 
have probably been obtained by improv ements 2 

| 
| 


| 
F 
| 
| 


mining at less cost of production, has been rising. 
The fact, which is equally observed of corn and of 
calico, is a remarkable illustration of the effect of | 
industry and skill in reducing cost, 
present condition of over-peopled Europe. If that 
be true of the last forty vears, we may anticipate, 
now that the disposition of mankind is generally 
inclined to peace, and that the recent alteration 
towards freedom in our commercial has 
given a great impulse to productive power and | 


even in the | 


CC vle 





skill. that it will be in a great measure true here- 
after. The progress of society, the increase of 


population, the rapid improvement in knowledge | 
and ingenuity, will effect a continued diminution 
of cost for all those commodities which can be in- 
definitely multiplied, and a proportionate increase 
in the relative value of the precious metals to all | 
commodities. ‘The discovery of immense masses 
of gold in California, instead of leading to a great | 
rise in prices, has probably been made just in time 
to prevent a great and a continuous fall, which 
might at this pe ‘riod have been most disastrous to 
the intere st of producers and the principles of 
free-trade. 

The fact will be illustrated by adverting to the 
whole quantity of the precious metals obtained 
from America, the principal source of our supply, 
and by reme mbe ‘ring the comparative indestructi- 
bility of the metals. Some waste from their gene- 
‘ use as ornaments and coin there undoubtedly is, 
but the amount is not known. It has been vaguely 
estimated at one per cent. of the annual produe- 
tion, implying the hesicciga ‘tion of the whole produce 
every hundre d ars. Europe obtained from 
America, to the tt of January, 1848, 122,000,000 
kilogrammes, or about 289,000,000 Ibs. troy, of 
silver, and nearly 3,000,000 kilogrammes, or 
¢,125,000 lbs. of ‘lk, This bullion would coin 
into thirty-seven milliards of francs, of which about 
twenty-seven would be silver and ten gold; or, 
in English money , 1290,162,.488/, of which | 
$93, 162.4887. would be gold, and &67,000, 000/, | 








_ . we he following table oan the total pros | 
wp of the silver and gold mines of America till | 
the discovery of California :— 


lof 1-126 silver, 
| very rapid progress of population, both in the old 
world 

increase of wealth—there being few or 


} the 
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SILVER IN THE WORLD. 
SILVER. GOLD 
. Total 
‘ - od 
s: a*., Se c~e value in 
. . . ——- —ese ¥ —~ -— = 
SOURCE. 36 ses 486g SEE Milliardsof 
Es aan =f ==£ : 
=k en} ‘S te S2e Francs. 
—— -~== z= = 
oe. 2. 
| United States _ — 22.125 7 78 
| Mexico ... 61,985,522 13,774 Sse, 8? LM 15,115 
New Grenada 259,774 iS 6,748 J 252 2.010 
POT | wonccovce } 58,765,244 13,059 = 40,898,172 14,231 
Bolivia ..... a _ oe _ = 
| Brazil ...... — - 1,342,300 4.623 4,623 
re 1,049,184 231 20,142 Sol 198 
Total 122,050,724 27,122 9.910,°977 10,028 87,148 


We have a right to assume that the bulk of this 
immense mass of the precious metals continues in 
existence. They are so nearly indestructible that 
it is probable some of the ornaments of the Incas 
and of the te mpl s of the Aztecs m: iV st) ill cireulate 
in the coins, or be in use in the spoons or wateh- 

cases, of Europe, connecting, by a mysterious affinity 
—as we are connected by our alp habet with Egypt 
and Assyria—the labours of those early inhabi- 
tants ef America with our present tasks and enjoy- 
ments. ‘To the whole bulk of the precious metals 
the annual importations to 1548 bear a proportion 
or 1-41 of gold. Considering the 


and the still more rapid 
none of 
the great countries of the world in which the 
people do not increase faster than silver, while in 
several, as England, her colonies, and the United 
States, they increase faster than gold—we conclude 
that there is no probability of there being a redun- 
daney of the precious metals on the whole, or any 
great rise in prices. It is seen, however, by in- 
specting the tables, that the increase of silver 
annually brought into the general market between 
the beginning of the century and 1548 was little 
more than six per cent., or the difference between 
900,000 and 975470 kilogrammes, while the in- 
crease of gold was more than trebled. It had 
increased at the rate of 203 per cent., the difference 
between 23,700 and 71,850 kilogrammes. ‘That 
was before the discovery of the Californian mines, 
which will probably increase the quantity at least 
one-third more, while there is no probability of 
there being any similar increase in the quantity 
of silver. Hence arises a very important con- 
sideration for those States which, in spite of expe- 
rience, persist in one standard of value, and make 
that standard gold. From the greater rapidity 
with which gold has increased than silver since the 
mines in Russia were worked, and the still greater 
rapidity with which it has increased since Cali- 
fornia was explored, there is room for apprehension 
that the gold standard may be debased in relation 
to silver. The foreseeing Governments of Holland 
and Belgium have on this account returned to 
a silver standard; but the appropriate remedy 
is obviously a return to the practice of mer- 
chants, the originators of money, who always use 
that metal for payments which is most to their 
advantage. Following their practice and principle, 
Government will obviate all danger from a fall in 
value of gold by abstaining from enforcing the 
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Kt MONEY: 


THE GOLD AND SILVER IN THE 


WORLD. 


use of one standard, and permitting the use of two! are raised, more of the precious metals i is required 


or even more standards or measures of value, as the 
people find convenient. 

Another consideration of great importance sug- 
gested by M. Chevalier is, the superior value of the 
pi ducts of other species of industry. In fact, many 
wf them being 
any conceivable value under circumstances of great 
scarcity, in relation to the precious metals. However 
dazzling the large sum 464,000,000 frances may 
be, as the annual supply of the precious metals, or | 
the still laryer sum of thirty-seven milliards as the | 
total quan itity in the world, both sink into insigni- 
ficance in comparison to the wealth annually created 
by agricultural labour, by the labour in collieries, 
and mines, and in factories. 


in mining for the precious metals, and as much 


greater skill is displayed in them, so their pro- | s¢ 
They go on! 

* ——- j 
and some of them 


duets are infinitely more valuable. 
increasing from year to year; 
are supposed to become dearer and dearer, or to 
require more and more labour to produce them, as 
eociety advances. ‘They, indeed, are generally 
consumed pretty nearly as fast as they are pro- 
duced: but this continued production of things 
greater in value than the precious metals, some of | 

which rise in value, increases the doubt whether 
‘] ic producti one f the pre _ 1 he mets als, on the whole, 
will ke ‘ep pace with it, while it seems certain that 
the production of them will not long be in excess, 
and that we shall not have any great, continued, | 
ond alarming general rise in prices. 

The precious metals are much used for other 
purposes than coins, but in what proportion they 
are so used is diffic ult toascertain. It has been | 
variously estimated at from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of the annual produce; but whatever it 


may be, the quantity required increases with the | 


progress in civilisation, population, and luxury, 
and diminishes the proportion of the precious 
metals to be applied as coins. 
observed that, great as is the value or use of the 
precions inetals as coins, that is, as it were, but a 
cecondary use, and it is because they have an in- 
trinsic or original valne that they are used as coins. 


Now this primary or original use increasing as | 
other wealth increases, creates an additional de mand 
independent of their use as | 
he ample to prevent | 
| ing anecdote 


for gold and silver, 

coins, and will, most probably, 

that great fall in their value which is, perhaps, 
neonsiderately dreaded. 

A more important dectrine may be inferred | 
from such events as discoveries of new gold mines, 
than consequent changes in relative values, the goal 
of the economists reasoning. It is very well 
known that alterations in pric e have a gre at influ- 
ence in dete —s produe tion. When the price 
of wheat, iron, or cotton cloth rises, more of the 
article is snre to be produced with : IL convenient 
“Pp ed, Thus, the discovery of fre: sh sup plies of | 
the precious metals, 
after another, in the suecession, probably, of their 


an mereased prodne ‘tion of useful commodities. In | 
turn, they n 


| 
the necessaries of life, may attain | 


As a much greater | 
number of persons are employed on them than | 


It is also to be! 


allowed himself te be circumvented by 


raising the price of one artic le | 


ish more peop Je: more commodities | 


to circnlate them; the precious metals rise jy 
value, and then comes the seovidiiatia’ discovery 
| of 4 America, or of the gold in the Ural mountains, 
or of the diggings i in California, to renew the cycle. 
'give a fresh stimulus to production, and provide 
for a further increase of mankind. Now gold js 
scarce, and now corn is scarce : neither scarcity js 
foreseen nor provided for by man, and the means 
‘of remedying it, when discovered, appear to him 
- be altogethe r fortuitous, But the evele we have 
briefly explaine “l teaches that these o nomena, ij 
‘the stated periods in which they oceur be not yet 
discovered, are determined by positive oul recular 
laws; and some of those who cannot see the hand 
of the Divinity influencing the every-day actions of 
mau may see it in the progress of society, thns 
closely connected with the annnal variations o7 the 
vasons, and with the revealed deposits of gold 
placed in some of the earliest geological forma- 
tions. Such a doctrine, which may be clearly 
deduced from alternations of price, connects politi- 
‘eal economy, when carried to its proper end, with 
the highest theology. 

We yhave 1 not learned that from M. Chevalier’s 
hook ; but it is not deficient In curious deductions 
and anecdotes, and with one of each we will con- 
‘clude. Considering the many passions that have 

been at all times grouped around money, we learn 
fete astonishment the small space the precions 
metals in use oceupy. We hear of mountains of 
gold and silver; will the ‘reader, then, believe. 
von M. Chevalier’s authority, that all the silver 
ever obtained from the mines of America wour 
form a volume of only 11,657 cubic metres,? and 
that all the gold, if smelted into one mass, would 
fill 151 cubie metres? The silver, in the form ui 
a sphere, placed by the side of the column of the 
Place Vendome, would rise only to two-thirds of 
its height; it would have a radius of fourteen 
‘metres. <All the gold described in such fabulous 
abundance, the ransom of Atahualpa alone having 
| sufficed, it was said, to fill a church, might be stowed 
| in a moderatelyesized room. An apartment eight 
| metres long, cigh it broad, and five hich, contains 
320 cubic metres, or twice the volume of all 
the gold extracted from the mines of America. 
We have not verified the statement we have tran- 
scribed, and state it on the authority of M. Che- 
valier. Trusting in him, too, we place the follow- 
before our readers :— 





“M. Mollien, who was Finance Minister under Bona- 
parte, and wrote ‘Memoirs d'un Ministre du Trésor, 
informs us that his predecessor, M. Barbé Marbois, had 
an association of 
financiers, at the head of which was Ml. Ouvrard. These 
Saiseurs de service, as they were officially called, had obtained 
from the Treasury a sum of 141,500,000f., giving a 
security the precious metals be longing to Spain in America, 
where she had some, but much less than was pretended. 
M. Mollien made it ‘his business to get back this sum. 
By a treaty with Spain it was agreed that she should pay 
«60 ,000, 000f. on account of the Saiseurs de service ; and 
thre e-fifths of these 60,000,000f. were to be obtained from 
Mexico. At that time, 1806-7, the precious metals could 


wtih ity or nee ait vy, ] eginning with food, leads to not be sent from the ports of Mexico without encounter 
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* A metre is one yard, three faches, apd ne: arly four-teaths of 
an inch or 80-S7100 nohes 
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‘eg the risk of becoming a prize to a British man-of; war. 
Bat the English were as desirous of getting bullion as 
Napoleon was of recovering his money. A negotiation 
lingly entered into by the intermediation of a 


was accor 
Dutch house; and, then, in the midst of a war, in which 


Seain was the ally of France, what was never before seen 


ia peace, an English frigate in the harbour of Vera Cruz 
received on board a cargo of dollars on account of the 


TiLE QUAKER 
Masy good people who admire the demure and 
peace Wing sect self-styled “ the Society o! 
Friends,” and by the profane “ Quakers,” seem not 
tu be aware that at the period of their rise they 


French Treasury. The Mexican silver completed an opera- 
tion already begun; Napoleon obtained “6,000,000f, and 
England a supply of bullion.” 

The reader will find in M. Chevalier’s 
some things more amusing than dry discussions 
about money, though, as that is the subject of his 
work, it abounds also with them. 


i wok 


IN HARNESS. 


fanatic diyine honours, it evidently prompted some 


Hof them to gird themselves, and erv, “ ‘The sword 


were distinguished by anything but mildness and | 


decorum, or that many of them were, in fact, so 
bellicose that quiet folk went in bodily fear o! 
them. b’ew sects have, in reality, risen with such 
a determination to go the “ whole hog * in the 
psault of spiritual wickedness as that which is now 
supposed to be the very type of gentleness and 
propri ty. 

There is Lo xl reason for believing that, in the 


widdie of the seventeenth century, other fanatics, | 
by <tc s the followers ot (reorge fox, were Indis- | 
criminately designated by the name of Quaker, but) 
it cannot be supposed that it was always misapplied. | 


These people, according to the testimony of their 


houses,” as they called the churches, and rail in 
round terms at the priest before he left the pulpit, 
in some intances before he had ended his discourse. 
Anthony Hutchins, a tanner, was one of these. 
Being summoned before the mavistrates, at Chester, 
he told them, that “all the priests in England 
Which preach for hire, and divine for money, were 
sureercrs, for thereby the ways of the Lord came 
tu be perverts d” ‘Chey assailed the parsons within 
and Without doors, 


he was au hircling.” 


lent: (though a hundred might be quoted from | 


their oWn historians) to show that Quakerism in 
8 Infancy was anything but passive; but many 
similar scenes arc on record. This is not all. 
We have prools to lay before the reader 
that they did hot hesitate to use the carnal weapon, 
and that some of them bore arms in the service 
uf the Parliament. 
whose character has sor cently been assailed and 
defended, was not altogether a lamb-like personage, 
thouch his character assimilates more closely to 
that of the modern Quaker; but the accusation 
\ hich has beea brought against him by a popular 
Writer seems to us, in ita very nature, unfounded. 
enn Was tov Impulsive a creature to have stooped 
4 low As tu pander to the evil passions of any man. 
In lact, the character of the sect, at the time of its 
‘ise, Was altovether impulsive; and while it led 
‘ome to follow in the train of Naylor, and hold 
with the blasphemous crew who paid that wretched 


howevs - 


of the Lord and of Gideon.” * One of the latter 
order was Captain Siddall, whose letters are now 
before us, and from which we make a few selections. 
They are all addressed to Captain Adam Baynes : 
and while they exhibit the peculiar character of 
the writer, they afford us occasional glimpses of 
life and manners in England during the Proteec- 
torate. The following letter from the sister of 
Baynes is without date. It not only displays the 
belligerent spirit of the Quakers, but also shows 
the state of the north of Kngland at this period : - 


MISTRESS DAWSON TO CAPT, ADAM BAYNEs,. 


“ Deanest Brorner,—lI could not forbear any 
longer from giving you an account of our safe 
arrival at York, on Thursday night, with our 


own chroniclers, were wout to cuter the “steeple. | herses, which took us very well to our journeys 


end. We did not meet with any that did question 
us in the least, who we was, or whither we was 
but now thev look as if it were very dan- 


: 
going : 


'ycrous travelling, for fear of being killed, or at 
| least 


taken. They say there is nine men dead, 


three ot them were found at Clefton, and the rest 


not far from York; but as vet it is not known how 
they was killed. This day there was a great 
many Quakers got together, and went to Sir Thomas 


Que John Martin “met the Slingbe's, and said they Was Comne to execute ven- 
priest of Kirkbride in the fields, and testified that | S¢4uce Upon him, for God had sent them. 


These are instances suffi- | 


If he 
had been at home they did intend to have killed 
him. Thus they vo up ana dow nh the country, bi 
that few dare travel for them. We desire to know 
what you think will be the best to do with Frank 
and the horse about their coming up; my brother 
thinks it is safer being here than travelling as yet, 
so he does intend to stay till he have further orders 
from you. I desire you will do me the favour as 


The renowned William Penn, | 'emember me, and love to my dear sister and the 
pretty 


babes, with the same to yourself. Dear 
Brother, [must subscribe myself what I was always 
and ever shall be, your most obliged sister and 


servant to command whilst she has breath, 
“M. Dawsos.” 
The next is a letter from Captain Siddall. The 
* It is quite clear that the good peuple of England in the days 
of the “Commonwealth” huew not what to make of the new 
sect. Ina proclamation against them, issued by the magistrates 
of Bristol, dated 1654, Jan. 25, they are said to be supposed 
Franciscans from Rome! A pretty good proof that these Archops 
were sorely perplexed to discover the meaning of the Quaker 


doings at this time. 
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86 THE QUAKER 


writer's mother is a sufferer by the recent wars, | yet, 


and intreats the authorities to afford her compen- 


sation. Pay for the Roundhead troops is doled 
out sparingly. Rumours supply the place of 
authentic news. The Captain is an admirer of 


John Lilburne, about whom he inquires. In the 
next, “kingdom” is equivocal—it may be that of 
Heaven. 


CAPT. WILLIAM SIDDALL TO CAPT, ADAM EAYNES. 


“Sin,—I being importuned by my mother 
Siddall tu acquaint you that she must be necessi- 
tated to petition the parliament for her great loss 
formerly sustained at the beginning of this war 
by our forces for their safety, if vou could advise her 
for the best way, or if you could procure a friend 
that could do her any cood to that purpose, she 
would well reward them. She wouk | give a friend 
HO4 or SU” of the money that could so follow it 
austo get her business to some cood end, that she 
might have some money in her necessity for her 
children: and, Sir, L would gladly you or I could 
get something done in that my mother might not 
trouble the general or Major-General about it, for 
she is resolved if it cannot be done without her to 
come to the Creneral himeelf, for he promised her 
divers times he would do her every good in it. 
Sir, [ hope, ere this come to your hands, you will 
know what is the best to be done on Alderman 
Diekinson’s ace unt, and if there beany possibility 
that we shall get anything by these warrants. I 
desire you, also, that what clipt money you cannot 
pass may be returned with the first, that 
every may have their share. I desire you to 
let me know if my Colonel have received ancther | 
assignment since 14 days in Derbyshire and 25 in 
Laneashire. ... Sir, 1 desire you to aequaint 
me by a line or two whether you think we 
shall [have] a new representative ere this parlia- 
nents made up by new electing ; we heara rumour 
of some thing, but know not. the certainty of 
anything, the parliament is so slow in any 
good for the Kingdom. How lives John Lilburne 
now, and what does he anything for the Common- 
wealth or is he silent? You forgot as yet to send 
me a book of news, and we desire to hear how 
affairs go. Surely the Lord will arise and let 
some te ashamed of their underhand dealing. 
My wife remembers her kindly to you. We shall 
he here until | have rive ‘hi my account. [ de sire 
you to direct your next to Mr. Morly at Tadcaste r, 
and to give me a line of every one of these parti- 
culars, and so T remain, 

“Your assured affectionate friend to serve you, 
“Wirr. Sippane. 


pos 3] ly 


ohe 


** Tadcaster, 22 Jan. 19." 


Subsequent epistles are filled with the old sub- | 
ject, the perpetual Clamour for the soldie Ts’ pury. 
The following alludes to the more important 
events of the time, the confiscation of the royal | 
property and the “declared King,” Charles the | 
Second. 


CAPTAIN SIDDALL TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNEs. 


“Sin,— Yours [ receivod at Darham, whereby I 
perceive you have not received all my money as 





IN HARNESS. 





and likewise that you fear you cannot get 
time to write, by reason of your much business 
about the King’s lands, for which I am sorry, 
Truly, cousin, I request you to remind me w ith a 
line sometimes, and I shall trouble you as little as 
[ can when J have received my money. I am 
now come into Yorkshire, and shall do what I cay 
for Coll. Rokeby. I marvel very much that Mr, 
Dunton has not paid all his money, but 1 hope Mr. 
Weekes will take care in which I have sent this 


inclosed for that purpose. I give you many 
thanks for your good news, which was very 


seasonable to us, and now in that time when there 
is so much polity and underhand dealing between 
the Scotch and their declared King, whic h the Lord 
will J y inthe dust. Coll. Rokeby was not at Y« irk 
veste x Hy and therefore I could do nothing, but 
shall as shortly as he comes to York do what I 
can with him, to save the Major-General trouble. 
I desire you to give me a line whether my 
C'ollonel has received another Assignation since the 
14 davs in Suttolk, and if prover. be done in 
Alderman Dickinson's Al; sO, I desire a 
line, Whether you have received any more of my 
money, cither of Mr. Danton, Mr. Ball, or my 
brother. My brother Hodgson is very ill again, 
and grown to a bad ague. I desire you direct 
vour letter to Mr. Morly ot er. My wife 
remembers her very kindly to you, and so I 
remaih 


= ¥ ur We 


account. 


ry? 
i ade: sf 


Ye triend lu 
“*VWOLL. 


Serve Vou, 
SLDDALL. 


rv lovir 


* Tadcaster, 9th March, 1649.’ 


Tn a let 


his emia; 


writer renews 
Tle here 
alludes to the 
voncludes by ex- 
Devil sown 


months lat oy, the 


mother. 


r three 
on behalf of lil 
addr Sses Davis 53 as his cousin, 
L evelle ‘rs of this }* riod, and 
pressing lis cpinion that the 
sedition amony the saints. 


has 


CAPT, WILLIAM SIDDALL To CAPT, ADAM BAYNES. 


“Cousin Baynes,— My loves salute you. I must 
contess that I have been very negligent, as not to 
Write to you one word since you solicited for 
us with others; but my far remoteness in Lanca- 
shire, and ny much trouble for monies for my 
companyjwas the cause of my silence so long ; but 
now L hope I shall have opportunity to present 
you with a line. Cousin, I see in a letter from 
you to the Judge Advocate, wherein you desire 
Darbyshire bill, for they have given account, and 
you will procure a new warrant for us. Sweet 
cousin, [ shall either send you it by the next or 


| procure it you, for Major Cotterell had it, and he 
being so far remote I could not send you it by this 


| post. . Loving cousin, I have a suit to you 
-concerning myself, which [ desire your advice 
in presenting a petition for my own ‘mother and 
myself, of the great loss you know we had at 
Tadcaster by fire, for the good of our Army, at the 
beginning of the wars. When would be the best 
time? and if you have a good friend, or could 
procure me one, that would follow it to the purpose, 
I would bring him all things te London... - 


When you see Mr. Clarke give him my thanks 
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for his good advice to me to stay a while longer, 
until lend affairs were over, and to wait an up- 
portunity and make some good friends. And 
now, cousin, I shall give you a line or two of my 
Lieutenant, of that great report of him, with others, 
or leaving and betraying the Castle of Lancaster. 


Traly, cousin, I am persuaded he was clear of 


either of them, as I hope time will bring forth ; for 
as he is a godly honest man, he professed he had 
no hand nor knew any such thing; but if the 
levillers’ design had gone forward he would have 
laid down | his lite] ere he would | have] betrayed his 
trust. But his fidelity and care in his duty caused 
the malice of Morrice and the Government to join 
with other wicked men, to take the lives and good 
names of godly men away. But the Lord’s good- 
yess and merey will never fail his saints. ‘They 
charged 4 of the honest godly men of the Gover- 
nor’s ( ompany and mine with the fact. and after 
they were prisoners I think if they had stayed at 
Lancaster they would have murdered and not 
have tried them, their rage and cruelty was so 
great; and one of them they pitifully wounded, 
with his wife and daughter; but the Major- 
General's goodness removed _— into Yorkshire, 
-o that as yet they are in safety, but he which was 
wounded. Deare cousin, I desire the 
and to kee 


lvhteous 


God to stay us upon himself, p our 
hearts close to himself. [ am sure the Devil hath 
wh sedition anil strife aloh ss? thie saints : SO 
hoping your love herein, 1 remain 
‘Your very loving cousin aud friend, 


‘WiLL. 


SIDDALL. 


* Tadcast ry as June, 1649.” 


The next 
of the period. 
anew light while 
nts in} 


letter is a good sample of Puritan caut 
The Writer seeins to have received 
supe rintending the 

Suffolk, and expoundeth t text 


The Assessiuy 


while he hath a shrewd eve to the unrighteo 
waniin Ni, 
CAPT. WM. SIDDALL TO CAPT, ADAM BAYNES. 


“Sr.—l have now vot a pr muise of Inv Hiohey 
and they have appointed a general meeting the 
27th of this mouth, and what way the majo 
party vote it must be carried. They intend to have 
all their deeds and evidences there 
the Parlian. hit hor the Committee for the 
Will right them, they intend to make an agreement, 
and law yers to be both sides for the preventing in- 
conveniences for the future. I desire you to 
let te understand a word from you of the affairs 
Of Oxtord, and if that were not the Cavaliers’ plot, 


to > 1 e 
‘rWwe have nothing here but what by the pam- 
Ae te,and some ri port one way and some another. 

¢ hear also of some pretences of an accord 


bets age? } " oH 
etween the Parliament Army and the moderate 


part, to ex m prose all diffe reuces, and for that pul 
— they | ave siven the 4 prisone rs some libe ‘ty. 
[ desire you, good cousin, to let me unde st: and 
from you what is done, or your mind a little in these 
things sr, Ide ‘sire you to se nd me this enclosed by 
York, shire pust for my wife. Your Or. Master is 
“ome ty ine with a party of S men about the | 
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levying of 
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hear further when we return, I hope we shall 
bring them in time to pay us our money If we stay 
a little longer, tor he will be rough and bluut 
with them. Sr., if the Lord would be pleased lo 
compose these differences it would be a great out- 
ward happiness for us; but however, this [ am 
sure of, that the saints shall be great guiners, if we 
have any more differences and combustions in the 
kingdom: they shall have gold for dross: they 
shall have the spirit for flesh: the loss of their care 
nality shail be possession of heavenly divine loves 
in glory. And this is the true gain: for the Lord 
oO destroy all tleshly appearances, furnis, all to 
>t his pure spirit of truth to lead us in tie way 
of peace and love : tor I see something of the Lora, 
that he is a- looking for his people : he is colsulMily 4 
that which is contrary to Himself, and bringiuy 
spirits into the right original—Ilimseli, as was 
shawdowed out in that dark s ‘ript ire, the won 
taken from the man holding saints thowing iroi 
(Christ. uAs the .“} saith, vph. ss Vey dae Phis is 
a yreat mistery, but [ speak concerning Clirict aud 
the Chureh. ‘This mistery is r ttle « 
vet: but this [ have since my union with Curist: 
l act from and live in him in that ol these 
dark iy? pr arances he hath revealed to me, bul le is 
drawing me further, and that [ shall grow 
spiritual vine when he hath taken the Vell from, 
my eve, and | return to Ciod, 
sr, I 
Colonel or 


Ope hit 7 to Us as 
lecasule 
ila tlic 


Wil Is ahii poeitua.. 


} , . 
J Waleliscl 


desire you to send me word 
you have received the month's Lam iit 
London, and if you have got him another 
ment, and upon What county. I pray 
direct your letter you send me to I ps wich prot: hie 
lies at the Cross Ke Vs in Gratious-streect : he coimes 
again to Ipswich of the ‘Thursday evenin:: 


hi 


’ 
~ 4 i\. 


Vou lu 


abot 


5 oclock. I give you many thanks fer your 
kind respects to me at London, and so | reniain 
Yor. dear, affectionate friend, waiting for more of 


ithe spirit of truth, 


- seelhy neither | 
| 
Army | 


‘Wut. 


SIDDALL. 


* Ipswich, this 18 Sept., 1649." 


Siddall, in his next epistle, shows that the people 
of Suffolk did not take his visit kindly, and that 
he has some difficulty in wringing from them an 
order for assessment. 

CAPT, SIDDALL TO CAPT. ADAM BAYNES. 

“Su.— Yours [have received, whereby | ye recive 
that you have received some of our last month s 
pay upon London. Sr., I shall now sive VOU & The 
relation of the tedious long business of Suilui.. 
[ have now, with much ado, got an engag. mer’, 
and i saw the warrant sent out before | came 
away ; but before 1 got this I had much ade ivr a 
yeneral mee ting ; and when they met they couid 
not accord. But I was glad to be plain with them, 
and told them I was resolved to kee yp them there 
in the chamber until they made an order fur assens- 
ing of my money, which at length they did; but 
[ was forced to stay 14 days, until the auditurs 
had found where the mone y was due, by Leing 
short assessed, I doubt your Quarter-Mast. r will 
bave the same trouble in Norfolk. But, sir, such 


money, and for Norfolk: we are going to Norwich doings I never saw before for cosening the State 


© see what can be done in the business: you shall as in Suffolk ! 


[ put your Qr.-Master upon a chief 
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collector for his bill, 254%, and 100": he received, 
but the rest he ran away with all, and had made 
over his estate: but we found it out, and have 
leased of it for the public. 
hand at Bury, 
bring to account ; 
ledzed to me he was 
him my authority, he 

London, and sent Ine 


not. And after I shewed | 
cr mn him out of the way to 
2 line 2 and Mr. W ce ‘kes 
and myself sent him a hte to pick before he would 
be admitted to the Committee ... so that we 
know not but he may have 5OOM as vet in his 
hands. Besides the Qr.-Master’s bill, I found 500" 
in Coll 
knave that 
speaking to 


came to L yiddon hath. o.6 a Sir. youwere 
me When [ was last with you of some 


pay we were to have out of some malignants’ 
estates, as my Lord Buckingham’s, and others, 


which were 
know by a line what 
- Your real as- 


slain last vear. I desire you let me 
18 dome aT it. 
vred friend, 


“AVILL. SippALn. 


* Smeaton, 17th Octol. 1OA9.” 


In the n 


trated estate of the Duke 


of Duckingham. 


CAPTAIN SIDDALL TO CAPTAIN ADAM BAYNES. 


© Siz,—T have reccived yours, and ain sorry that 
Alderman Dickinson's account will not pass, that 
we are necessitated to put you to trouble and our- 
elves, and know not any end of the changings 2nd 
alterations of some men. I desire your advice what 
is best to be done in the business. I have spoken 
with Collo. Kh ‘s ebye about my Lord Buckinghani's 
estate ercifles me that they are put off for the 
present, and have received no moneys as vet. Sir, 
[ being very importunate with Mr. Clapston for 
he warrants you fi rmerly mentioned, T toned « 
whi hh is for S7Ul., brit eile is not willing 
to let us have it, but alleges it belongs to the horse 
for monies lent to us; and Major Pounick told me 
farther, that Sie Mdward Roodes certified to iin 
that he paid to Mr. Clapston tor the 6 companies 
JOUH about the beginning of May, which [am 
ve did not receive as yet, for Major Feu- 
and Major Cottrell was put off a mouth or 
more for ti Myhie, of that which was paid to 
Mr. Clay ston forthe Major-General. ‘Truly, loving 
cousin, TI now doubt there is some juggling by some 
to keep our money from us. Kind cousin, I desire 
— ‘e therein whi it is the best to be done, and how 
¢ shall come to the perfect knowledge of this 
atone: and where our warrants are, and if they 
cannot be found what will be the best way to 
... hewones. Tam very glad, with many move, 
that Lt.-Collo. Lilburne came so clear off. I pray 
you give mea word of news. . desire your 
care, Which IT doubt not the leact of, concerning our 
a mess with the Major-General for the warrants ; 
mt I desire you will keep these to voursell, and | 
rm what can be done in as fair a way with the, 
Major-General, and [ hope he wiil not wrong 
in the end. 


rec 


Jane | ie 


1 
of therm, 


aeastire | v 


nicke 


becanse 


And I had another in! 
which the Commissioners could not. 
but he alleges he was robbed of | 
2 or 30K). of the State’x money, which he acknow- | 


ctors’ hands, anc vet know not what that)! 


| whether we get anything or ho, 


'that we must 





IN HARKNESS. 


fearful to offeud him; and if we coud get any. 
thing by fair way we would do what possible Ie, 


it. —-o 


“ Your very loving friend to serve vou, 
“WiLL. Sippact, 
* York, 3 Novembd., 1649." ‘ 
The high price which the King’s lands Lroughe 
shows that the purchasers never dreamt of re. @ 
sumption, or that “the King would have his own § 
again.” Another brush with “Jockey” is talked 
of, 
= Sin,— Y ours I have re 


Se a ee 


‘eived, and perceive 


vou have not as yet got all my money of Mr 
Dunton. which I admire that Mr. Weeks has not 
caused him as yet to do it. You forgot In your 


last to relate to me where my Colonel's last A ssig- 
nation is since 14 days upon the ‘Treasury.... & 
I am sorry to hear that the king’s lands are sold J 
at so high rates, and that we shall be in hazard 
as | } ‘reelve by 
saw at York. We now are 
have the other turn with Jockey, for 
abet well: but the Lord will deliver 


M4 «| 
some letters I ; jealous 


the ‘v love 


| his people again that trust in him... . 


Siddall hath an eve to the seqnese | 


" Your V¢ ry ] ving iriend to -erve you, 
“ Wiin. Sippant. 


“ Tadcaster, this Vath April, 1650." 


Suspicions of the Seoteh, the high price of 


“Wing's lands.” and ploitings at home, are the 


topics of the next letter. 


© Sin,—Y ours I received by mr. Morley, wherein 

. perceive you have not as yet cot all my money 
Mr. Danton, whieh I marvel that Mr. Weekes 
shoul Lnot cause him to pay it ere this time; but 
; desire you, if it be not paid ere this comes te 


vour hands, that vou force him: lor a we have 

anv more broils, as we have now great jealotsies. 

beth of the Seots and others working underhand | 

be this 79 nn, it will be — And vou § 
entioned mit my Collo. has received 6 weeks . 

assiqnations 1 in Ba weashire, Nottlaghai. and Derby. 


And you vive 15 vears’ purchase for king's lands. 
I de: you to give ine a line whether vou have 
purchased any lands for my Colonel's Regiment or 
and if so, how much, and how you go 
on With that business, or it will cease ly reasohl ol 
the face of anew war. If vou be not very busy 
aml full of trouble, I desire you to give me a line 
or two how affairs are with you above at London, 
for here in the North we have divers rumours, a6 
if there were some differences between the Parhia- 
ment and Army: but the diurnals mention née 
such thing, Also that there are imprisoned 40 
or OU great men for a creat »! of, and that there is 
a book lately published called ‘The Last ‘Urampet, 
or a Vision «k claring the downlall of the earthly 
powers. [would be glad to hear the truth how 
things are. [desire you to deliver the inclosed 


sire 


no as vet: 





-tomy Major or send it, and to direct vour next to 


us | culars for satisfaction of friends. 


Durham to the posthiaster 5 and, if op pu tunity 
will give you leave, I desire a line of the parti- 
You were once 


I and Major Fennicke arc something; mindful of some news to Durham, which gave 
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orea it satis efaction to many 
ets to you, I remain 
“ vou assured loveing friend to serve you, 
“Win. SIppALt. 
this 207k . fpril, 1650.’ 


> 
‘ 


“* Durham, 
In a subsequent letter, Siddall speaks of the 


rumoured capture of Montrose :— 


«Sin, —Yours [ have received, whereby I per- 
ceive you have not as yet received all my money 
of Mr. Danton; but that Mr. Weekes will send 

r him to clear with you for mine and Captn. 
Mitzwilliam’s. . 1 desire you, if you have not 
received it ere thi comes to vour hands, that vou 
would eause him to pay mine however, for [ aim 
oing Into Yorkshire to aecount for all I re- 
ceived: and desire vou to return it to me with 

shat speed) vou can, for our regiment ar2 ordered 
6 march into Westmoreland, ‘and [ would very 
Sadly have all things set straight, for fear we 
trouble with the Seotts. We have 


now | 


HAvVe Sole 

confidently reported here that Moutrose is taken 

prisoner, and bs rought to Kdenburgh: and that the 
l commissioners are fully agreed, 


thn i 
and will be in Seotland vhortly. I desire a line 
whether my Col mel has received any more Assig- 
nations since the 6 weeks upon Leicester and 
Derbyshire, and also whether anything be done 
» Ald. Dickenson’s accounts ; and, if time will 
permit vou, to give me a line or two of news how 
with vou at London, and if you stay to 
seeing the tield army are 


prince ane 
i 


afiairs are 
be agent to our brigade, 
marching northward. 

take between yon and my Collo. and Lieut.- 
ollo. about returning of moneys, and they blame 
only you for it; and I must really contess that 
rome are imuch to be Ilamed, but I hope hot vou; 
ov Thave laboured to vindicate you, and am per- 
waded that what you further us you will not 
relard ovr money. ‘There was 390" at one time 
by vou, and 300 you writ to me 


: F fp } fy } 
vg ait SCL La 
} Durham it was 


the bills come to 


‘hews 
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; and so, with my kind | work all for his own glory and his saints’ good | : 
‘and then we shall still be happy and rejoice in the 
God of our Salvation, which is our true comfort and 


joy. ... I desire you to give a few lines what 
with you, and whether you think the Lord 
will raise up any honest spirits for a new repre- 
sentative, or to act good things for the people, who 
have suffered much. Shall all end in silence ? 
No, the Lord will work, and who can let? And 
the Lord's ood will be done | pray you reinem- 
ber me very kindly to your good wife, with my 
wife and sister Hodgson to you and your wife... . 
Pray give me answer to‘ er, to Mr. Morly’s. 
An | Fv, 
“Your assured friend and servant, 
“Wooo. Sippane. 


‘adcast ‘ 


a fas ] 
The 
“Sr..—I reecived yours dated 6 June, and per- 
ccive now at the last, with much ado, vou have got 
Mr. Dunton arrested. which [marvel muel he is not 
ashamed to look any honest man in the face; but I 


651." 


next is from Scotland. 


do not perceive by your letter that he will pay the 


Sr., [ perceive there is some | 
money : 
differences stiil contin 
‘also gotten their own country disease. 


| nigh Abe rideen three of 


i e ‘ t 
es days, ond they were to have sight of them 20 
dave, Which, we being necessitated for money, 
we 402, ty have present. eee 
* Your assured loving friend, 
* Winn. SIpvaAL. 

* Durham, this 16 Maye, 1650." 

The following Letravs some distrust regard. | 
uz the government the Puritans had helped to set | 
p. ‘Phe writer looks on John Lilburne asa martyr 
» the good cause, and concludes in a strain of 


' : i ens 
Huracvteryst 


ic cant, 


“St.—Lf hearing things move so slowly with 


Hodgson. 


You caus odo uay silence this long time, and the time | 
boW approaching near our deliverance, you must 
ether act thing for your own preservation, or 
iidoubtedly our enemies will find us more work 
” hinder the les liberties, Alas for poor 


peop 
tohn, who is tu be I wished! but I hope the faith- 
Mil of the land and those honest hearts who walk 
«108 ly with the Lord of Hosts will prevail, for 
either his stay in this mation, or the Lord will 
“estroy that unrighteons mammon which strives 
‘9 much avainst the Lord's people. The Lord 


ather abide the trial of the law, 


money as vet, but r 

Which I desire Vou to a quaint Ine by the next 
what is done further, and what securi itv he hath 
given you farther. Sir, [ desire also a line or two 
What is done further for the other motel ‘ty of our 
arrears, Which a month and above ago the Major- 
General and Chief Othcers here pro cured my 


Lord's letter to the House for the other moiety. 
lor news, we lie still in quarters and want 
the cnemy dare not come at us vet: their 
te among them: they have 
We doubt 
the Scott will not engage, but delay time as he did 
last year, and we cannot get to him, so that our 
work is ata stand for the present. We have taken 
the Seotte’s ships ; 2 we ll 
I pray you remember me to 


loaded with wine. 
your good wife, and so L remain 
“Your assured faithful friend and servant, 
“WOILL. SippaLt. 
1651." 


me Pig 17 Jan., 


Another letter, written about a month later, 
shows that the Quaker captain had been reproved 
for his over-z 


“Sr.—Yours I received dated 13th instant. I 
give you many thanks for your news, desiring 
your continuance, that [may acquaint my brother 
For your desiring me to have a care of 
being too hasty in any business, I shall be silent 
eno ah, hoping and looking for good things being 
done by iy only strem: rth mee almighty power, 
the Lord of Hosts: for vain is the confidence of 
man. bor Captn. I ‘itzwilliam, he lives at Chester- 
ticld, in Darbyshire, and his company is quartered 
about hin. He was at London 2 months toge- 
ther with my Lieut.-<Colonel. 1 had thought you 
and he had expected all business ; he had come to 
Loudon for that purpose. I desire there may be 
done what can be in that business, and with what 
speed. I pray you give me a line what is done 
yet in the Scotch arrears whether you think we 


‘al and officiousness. 
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shall have any money shortly of them. I should! set up, and is setting up for his own name's sake, 
and hath given power and authority to the rulers 


be exceeding glad your Lieutenant's business might 
go well, and he might have right in justice; and 
that the law may be regulated to the purpose, and 
the best things might prosper and be more highly 
esteemed among men; that Justice and Righteous- 
ness might run down the streets of England, and 

and love might flow abundantly. My wife 
and sister Hodgson remember them kindly to you 
and your wife. I desire your next to Mr. Morly, 
Tadcaster. I remain, 

“ Your assured friend to serve you, 
“WILL, SippALt. 
“ Sneaton, this 21st Febr., 1651.” 


In ‘54, Quakerism begins to be ungrammatical ; 
nominatives and accusatives are all one to the elect. 


“Dean Frienxp,—I received thy lines dated 
June 9th, and have sent here inclosed a copy of 
the warrant. I received money in Suffolk, or bills 





of this nation to stand for his cause, which, if they 
be faithful, as the Lord manifests more, the Lord 
of Hosts will still plead their cause and win you 
deliverance. I deny dangerous tenents in religion, 
but for liberty to serve my God according to the 
measure of knowledge he hath given me, and that 
my conscience may be clear both to God and man, 
and to love all people according to Christ and the 
Scriptures ; I am as formerly you know, and dare 
not but be faithful to my god, and submit to the 
law of England. For my outward liberty, and 
the Lord of Hosts is my witness, and divers of the 
Army, that [ am hated and suffer for my faithful- 
ness now to the Government of England as it now 
stands. And although some have complained of 
me, but that I rather chose to have all things 
done in love and peacesake, I might have informed 


against them, which when they could not tell 


for the same, and for Dunton at Ipswich. My | 


note saith he was to rcturn to London, to Captain 


Baynes, 300%, which bill was made to Captain | 


Baynes, and the warrant was for S00", which 
another collector at Bury, called Mr. Shepherd, I 
received 500% of him and returned to London, 
to the the said warrant. 
best knowledge, they had the warrant between 
them. 
the same warrant how much money | received of 
the one and how much of the other. And like- 
wise Capt. Freer, Captn. Fitzwilliam, and myself, 
we returned our money as thee desired us, and all 
our bills was made, to my remembrance, in thy 
name. And, for my part, if Dunton be so base as 


whether to act or not, [ was plain with divers of 
them, and with wisdom, that [ got an engagement 
or promise of some of them which was best affected 
in every Riding that they would act; and much 


‘trouble I have had with them, and divers of them 


And to my | 


Sheperd, and Dunton, and myself writ in| 


would neither come nor sign a warrant, but so 
confused and troubled, that if it had not been more 
of necessity and a good cause than for my place, I 
should have given it over. My trouble and charge 
is so much at this time, and so is like to continue; 
therefore, if I be put out of my place, my con- 
science is clear that [ am displaced for my care 
and faithfulness to the Commonwealth. And, there- 


fore, my dear friend, as you have been faith- 
ful to me, and known me faithful so many years, 


to deny his bills under his hand, there is a way, 


sure, in the law to force him to pay it; if not, how 
much need you have to regulate the law, and make 
it plain and short, that every one that is able may 
pay just debts! For my wile, they have just sent me 
her home, for they were ashamed to try her. The 
Lord of Hosts be in your councils, and let you see 
what is the best to be done, that the people of God 
may be encouraged and wickedness and all sin 
punished, that righteousness now may run down 
England's streets and justice and true judgement 
executed. I desire to hear a few lines from thee 
in answer to these things, and if I can do anything 
further in Dunton’s business. I remain, 
“A friend to the Commonwealth, 
“Witt. Sippaur, Agent. 
“ Tadcaster, this 15th Jan, 1654.’ 


The next, dated about a month later, exhibits 
our acquaintance in his true colours, and shows 
that he had got into hot water. 


“My pear Friexp,—I have received thy letter 
dated the 26 February, whereby I perceive some 
have informed the Committee for the army against 
me, as that I am a Quaker, and a man of such dan- 
gerous tenents as that the country is not satisfied 
to have me continue agent. If the country might 
have their will, neither the Lord Protector nor the 
good government of England might stand; but 
our cause being the Lord’s, and he having owned it, 
all his enemies cannot pull that down which he hath 


— 








I shall not desire my place any longer than just 
offence and negligence be proved against me. And 
if my place be taken from me, I shall still con- 
tinne a friend of this Government and the wise 
counseller, to go along with them in his great catse 
and work which is yet to be done, and that all 
faithful hearts may pray continually for you to 
Him who will guide the faithful. Thy assured 
faithful friend, 
“WILL. Sippan. 

“* Tadcaster, this 3rd March, 1654. 

“ IT desire you, my friend, to give me a few lines 
what they informed against me, and whom. And 
that thee may do what thee can for this 6 months, 
and if yourself and Major-Generall Lambert, know- 
ing me, be not sufficient to clear me at present, I 
cau, When the business is over, get diverse of the 
Commissioners’ hands to a letter. And thy advice 
and wy good friends’ I shall take.” 


Our next discloses the fact that Mistress Siddall, 
who doubtless held the doctrines of her husband, 
had been committed to prison by the justices for 
rating the priest, a practice in which the Quakers, 
as already shown, were wont to indulge on all 
occasions. 

“ My vear Frenp,—I writ a few lines formerly 
to thee to acquaint thee that the malitious and 
envious doings of some against my poor wife for 8 
releasement, but I received no answer. 
friend, seeing that it is but reasonable if the law 
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be broken that those that break it may have a legal 
trial according to law, therefore [ desire thee in 
love to send me an order with thy own hand, and 
either Colonel Tempest or an other, that my wife 
may be tried the next Sessions, before the Justices, 
that there, if she have offended any law, she may 
suffer. And I leave it to thee to judge whether 
Robert Barwick did it not more of malice to me, 
for my good affections to you, to commit my wife to 

‘son. ‘The assizes, which he knows was at least 
8 or 9 months to, and within this week he sent two 
more for speaking to (')a priest. And he committs 
them but to prison to answer the next session, 
which he knows was within a month, and my wife 
hath now lain in prison above 5 months, and is not 
vet tried; so I leave thee to the counsel of the 
Lord, desiring nothing but that which is reasonable 
that [may know; what thou dost for the Lord’s 
people he takes as done unto himself, and his 
mercies he will multiply to such as fear and love 
him. I desire the great power of the Lord may 
guide thee continually. __[ remain, 

“ Thy friend in truth, 
“WILL. Srppaui, Agent. 

“ This 25th December, 1654. Tadcaster. 

“Coll. Tempest [ met since my last to youat York, 
and he promised me to join with you in anything 
according to law; so I desire, however, a few lines 
from you of tliy love, that still there may be union 
among friends; for I hear the Sessions is within 
this 14 days.” 

The last letter of this series shows that Siddall’s 


pranks had become too mad for his friend and cor-| 


THE 





DEPARTURE OF 


O SumMer, Summer, fresh, 
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respondent, and that he was deprived of his steward- 
ship. We know nothing more about him. 


“My pear Frrexp,—I having received a few 
lines from my brother Bowes that my place is 
uncertain for the future to be employed as your 
agent, you not knowing to whom these affairs will 
be committed. Loving cousin, thee hath known 
my faithfulness and care for the Commonwealth 
these 7 or 8 years; and if there be a necessity that 
the place and affairs can be done without an agent 
[ am willing to submit, and wait upon my God 
for what he shall call me to, and how he will dis- 
pose of me for the future. And I know, my friend, 
that thee can do much in the thing, in this place 
or in some other, for a little subsistence, that I may 
get some of my former losses recovered for the 
goods and houses I had burned [at the] beginning of 
the war for the Commonwealth good. <All I desire 
of thee, loving cousin, is but to stand my friend 
according to my faithfulness that knows, and I am 
sure none hath had any shame of my unfaithfulness. 
And I shall not desire a place any longer I should 
fail of my care and craft that any employs me in, 
for the Lord’s goodness and mercy hath been large 
to you and me; and it’s a duty to be faithful to 
God, and to do good for one another. And the 
God of wisdom and love counsel you continually 
in the measure of Christ, that you may fear him, 
and bring glory to his name. Desiring a few lines 
of thy love in answer again, I remain, 

“'Thy assured friend, 
“Winn. Sippautn,, Agent. 
“ Zadcaster, this 30th December, 1654," 


SUMMER. 


ambrosial Summer! 


With thy blue love-eyes and thy verdant robe, 
Inwoven with all flowers, and dew-begemmed, 
Be with us till we die: go not so soon. 


When Spring was new upon the virgin plains, 
And soft winds woke the sleeping buds to bloom, 
And lambkins frisked about the laughing rills, 

I loved thee, Summer, and [ love thee yet. 


[ loved thee when the deep, dark foliage rolled 
On sombre woods most like a stormy sea, 

And each blue orb was gazing up to heaven, 
The throstle and the blackbird piping loud. 


And now the reaper hath long gathered in 

His Autumn stores, and sits upon the hutch 
Watching the wheeling swallows while they fly, 
With twitter, ere they seek a warmer sun. 


The brook, that sang so sweet at noon of day, 

When the tired hind lay stretched beneath the shade, 
Hath lost its liquid tone, and chants a dirge 

That Summer goeth from the fields so soon. 


O Summer, Summer, fresh, 


ambrosial Summer ; 


The bending flowers weep dew-tears and mourn, 
And I mourn with them; yet if thou must go 


Oh! Come again, sweet Summer, come right soon. 
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Antiquanissism and archeology mean the same 
thing, but an antiquarian and an archeologist should 
not be confounded together as meaning two men 
of similar pursuits. ‘The difference between them 
lies in this, that the antiquarian, as hitherto popu- 
Jarly understood in this country, took up a seg- 
ment of the circle, whilst the archeologist takes 
up the whole circumference of the circle. The 
antiquarian regarded relics as of importance when 
invested with personal associations; the archie- 
ologist prizes relies when belongin » to a remote 
and unkiuown period. Thus the antiquarian would 
hold in highest veneration the sword that beheaded 
Mary Qicen of Scots, and his visitors would 
probably do the same; whilst a flint axe found 
in Lochar Moss might lie ona shelf unheeded both 
by him or his friends. But this flint, although it 
might only have been the instrument in the hands 
of a petty chicf for decapitating a miserable serf, 
would be iavested with great importance in the 
estimation of the archeologist, because it belonged 
to that primitive aboriginal period in the history 
of our country when as yet bronze and iron manu- 
factures were unknown, literature undeveloped, and, 
inayhap, ere ever Greece and Rome had commenced 
their Conguests, 


The geologist compiles the first chapter of the 
world’s annals by interrozating Nature as to her 
works during the period commencing with the 
Creation aud ending with the Deluge; the archa- 


vlogist takes up the second chapter, and interro-| 


yvating Nature as to the works of man from 


the Deluge down to the period of a nation’s i : 
of Queen Elizabeth, give them, by all means, to the 


written literature. Hence the naturalist stands 
in much the same relation to geology that the 
antiquarian docs to archwology: the naturalist 
busies himself with existing natural phenomena, 


but geolosy deals not only with the living but the | 


extinct; the antiquarian preserves determinate 
speciinens of ineJiwval and subsequent eras, while 
the archeologist embraces modern, ancient, and 
What we have been accustomed to eall the be- 
nighted and barbarous epochs. he limited view 
of antiquariauisim has generally been the one most 


popularly prevalent. ‘Thas, when Burns speaks of 


(Captain Grose’s peregrinations, he says — 


“Te has a fouth o’ auld nick-naackets, 
Rusty aira caps, and jinglin’ jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets 

A towmout guid, 
And parritch pats, and auld sa it buckets, 
Afore the Flood. 


“ OF Eve's first fire he has a cinder, 


Auld Talal Cain's fire shoo! aad feade, 
o 


o * * * . 


© Lalaam's ass; 
A broom-stick o’ tre Witch o° Eador, 
Weel sliod wi’ brass. 
“ Forbye, Le'll shap> you aff f.’ gleg 
The cut o” Actaa’s piulibez > ~ 
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The knife that nicket Abel’s craig 
He'll prove you fully ; 

It was a faulding jock-the-leg, 
Or lang-kail gully.” 

It is evident that, apart from personal associa- 
tions, Burns had no correct idea where the researches 
of his “ fat friend” should commence as to time, or, 
if commenced, what kind of objects should have 
been sought for. Even Scott does net make 
Jonathan Oldbuck much more enlightened. When 
Lovel is introduced into the sanctum sanctorum 
at Monkbarns, he sees “maps, engravings, scraps 
of parchment, bundles of papers, pieces of old 
armour, swords, dirks, helmets, and Highland 
targets; Roman lamps and pater ;’ the “ Ban- 
nockburn calthrops, which damaged the nether 
man of the Rev. Dr. Heavysterne, from the Low 
Countries ;” the “ club, iron-shod,” which Jonathan 
supposed to have been used by monkish vassals; 
and, last of all, in order not to be tedious, the 
“thumb-screws, Which had given the Covenanters 
of former days the cramp in their joints.” Except 
the “Roman lamps and pater,” the collection 
would have been more in the way of Captain 
Grose than Mr. Wilson. Our readers will now, 
we trust, see the best method of disposing of their 


od bd . . . | 66 sae apkete F y y ~ Wea bd : 
ILi- tory 13 of tw ) kin 1s, unwritten and written. | nick-nacket: ° I they cy er should excavate the 


tooth of a megatherium, let them send it to a 
geologist, who will prize it more than the jaw- 


bone of Demosthenes; if an aboriginal skull, let 


it be given to the archeologist, who will be puzzled 
if he should give it or the cranium of Shakspeare 
the higher place in his collection; if the article 
be a pair of snuffers from the veritable household 


antiquary, who will assign to them a holier place 
in his affections than if he had received a cist which 


whilom had been fashioned before the foundations 


of the Pyramids had been laid, or their builders 
beheld the light of the sun. 

We have spoken of history. One of the signs 
of the times is an increasing indifference to the 
authority of what are called general historians 
Lord Campbell laughs at the juridical knowledge 
of Hume; every biographer complains of the 
manner in which his hero is treated by national 
chroniclers ; and now we have Mr. Wilson admi- 
nistering a fillip to his brethren of the pen-and-ink 
school. 

“The oldest intelligible inscription known i 
Scotland is that graven in Anglo-Saxon runes 0a 
the Ruthwell Cross, Dumfriesshire, and dating not 


earlier than the ninth century. The oldest written 


historic documents are probably the charters of 
Dancan, engrossed about the year 1035, and still 
preserved among the muniments of Durham Cathe 
dral. Prior to these the Romans furnish some few 
scanty notes concerning the barbarian Picti. ‘The 
Trish annalists contribute brief but valuable addi 
tions. The northern sagas, it is now certain, com 
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tain a still richer store of early historic notes, 
which the antiquaries of Copenhagen are busily 
digesting for us into available materia!s. Yet, after 
all these are ransacked, what shall we make of the 
long era which intervenes between the dispersion 
of the human family and the peopling of the Lri- 
tish Isles? When did the first rude prow touch 
our shores ?—who were its daring crew ? Whence 
did language, manners, nationality, civilisation, and 
letters spring? All these are questions of the 
deepest interest ; but on nearly all of them history 
‘3as silent as on the annals of chaos. With re- 
verential piety, or with restless inquisitiveness, we 
seck to know somewhat of the rude forefathers of 
our island race. Nor need we despair of unveil- 
ing somewhat of the mystery of their remote cra, 
though no undeciphered hieroglyphies, nor written 
materials, preserve one solitary record of the 
Meses of the British Isles. 

“Human intelligence and research have already 
accomplished so much, that ignorance alone can 
presume to resign any past event to utter oblivion. 
Between ‘the Beginning’ spoken of in the first 
verse of the Book called Genesis, and the creation 
of man, the most humble and devout of Biblical 
students now acknowledge the intervention of ages, 
compared to which the whole era of our race is but 
as the progression of the shadow one degree on the 
dial of time. Our whole written materials con- 
cerning all these ages are comprehended in the few 
introductory words of the Mosaic narrative, and 
for well-nigh 6000 years no more was known. 
But all the while their history lay in legible cha- 
racters around these generations, who heeded them 
not, or read them wrong. At length this history 
is being deciphered. ‘The geologist has mastered 
‘he characters, and page after page of the old inter- 
leaved annals of pre-adamite existence are being 
reduced to our enchorial tert—to the writing of 
the people. The dislocated strata are being paged, 


as it were, and re-arranged in their primary order. | 


The palimpsests are being noted, and their double 
readings transferred to their correct places in the 
revised history. The whole accumulations of these 


ages between chaos and man are, in fact, being | 


dealt with by modern science much in the same 
way as the bibliographer treats some monkish or 
collegiate library suddenly resened from the dust 
and confusion of centuries.”"—Pp. 3, 

_ “The infancy of all written history is necessarily 
iuvolved in fable. Long ere the scattered families 
have conjoined their patriarchal unions into tribes | 
and clans, acknowledging some common chief, and 
‘ubmitting their differences to the rude legislation | 
of the arch-priest or civil head of the common- 
Wealth, treacherous tradition has converted the 
‘tory of their birth into the wildest admixture of | 
myth and legendary fable. To unravel the com- | 
plicated skein, and recover the pure thread divested | 
of all its extraneous acquisitions, is the impossible 
This period past—so mo- 


task of the historian. 
mentous in the influence it exercises on all the 
Years that follow—the historian finds himself 
among materials more manageable in some respects, 
though not always more trustworthy. He reaches 
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| diplomas, charters, deeds of gift, and the like 
honest documents, which, being written with no 
thought of posterity by their compilers, are the only 
really trustworthy chronicles that posterity has in- 
herited. The historic epoch of Scotland is in- 
volved in even more obscurity than that which 
clouds the dim and fabulous morning of most 
nations. We have, indeed, the few but invaluable 
allusions of Roman authors supplying important 
and generally trustworthy data. But it is only a 
momentary glimpse of sunshine. For the era sue- 
ceeding we have little better than the perplexing 


admixture of traditions, facts, and pious legends of 


_monkish chroniclers, furnished with a copiousness 
sufficiently characteristic of the contrast between 
the literary legionary of imperial Rome, and the 
cloistered soldier of her papal successor. Amid 
these dusty acres of parchment must we glean for 
older dynasties and monarchical pedigrees—not 
seldom tempted to abandon the w cedy furrows in 
disgust or despair. It is with no lack of zeal or 
courage, however, that these soldiers of the Church 
| have encountered the oblivious past into which we 
still peer with no less resolute inquisitiveness. 
Bede, Fordun, Wyntoun, Boece, and the other 
penmen of the cloisters who, more or less ac- 
curately, chronicled contemporary history, all con- 
tributed their quota to the thick mists of fable 
which obscure the earlier annals of the country. 
Wyntoun, the best of our Scottish chroniclers, 
following the example of other monkish historians, 
begins his work as near the beginning as may be, 
with a treatise on angels, before proceeding to 
‘manny’s fyrst creatoune! In the sixth chapter 
he gets the length of ‘Ye Arke of Noe, and of the 
Spate,’ and after treating of Inde, Equpe, Afryk, 
and many other lands with an enviable and 
leisurely composure, he at length reaches the 
threshold of his legitimate subject, and glances, in 
the thirteenth chapter of his Scottish Chronicles, at 
‘how Bretanne and Irlande lyis.’ This, however, 
Is a mere passing notice; nor is it till after the 
dedication of many more successive chapters of his 
first five books to the general history of the world, 
that the author of the ‘Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland’ quits his ample theme, and devotes 
himself exclusively to the professed object of his 
investigation, with only such occasional deviations 
as might be expected from an_ ecclesiastical 
historian. 

“With such laborious chroniclers peering into 
the past, which lay fully five centuries nearer them 
than it does to us, there might seem little left for 
the men of this older generation to do. But 
unhappily, the very best of monkish chroniclers 
must be consulted with caution even as con- 
temporary historians, and scarcely at all as the 
recorders of what passed any length of time prior 
to their own day; their information being nearly 
as trustworthy in regard to Noah and his spate, as 
to the traditions of generations immediately pre- 
ceding their own. Lord Hailes begins his annal« 
with the accession of Malcolm Canmore, ‘ because 
the history of Scotland previous to that pore is 
involved in obscurity and fable. ‘Tytler, with 
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even less courage than Lord Hailes, commences 
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only at the accession of Alexander the Third, 
‘because it is at this period that our national 
annals become particularly interesting to the 
general reader. 

“Till recently, the never-failing apology for all 
obscurities and deficiencies in Scottish history has 
been the rape of our muniments by Edward and 
Cromwell. The former spoliation supplied for 
some centuries an excuse for all degrees of igno- 
rance, inconsistencies, or palpable blunders; and 
the latter came most inconveniently to hand for 
more recent dalliers in the same pleasant field of 
historic rambling. 


Scottish history, in so far as they carried off and 


destroyed national records which could ill be) 
The apology, however, has been worth | 
far more to maundering manufacturers of history | 


epared. 


than the lost muniments were ever likely to have | 
proved. Not a few of these irrecoverable national 
records, so long deplored, it begins to be shrewdly 
suspected’ never had any existence. Many more 
of them, it is found, were not sought for, or they 
might have been discovered to have never left 
their old repositories. Diligent Scottish antiqua- 
ries, finding this hereditary wail over lost muni- 
ments a very profitless task, have of late years 
betaken themselves to the study of what remained, 
and have been rewarded by the recovery of chest- 
loads of dusty charters and deeds of al] sorts, of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, con- 
taining mines of historic information. The Scottish 
chartularies, now printed by various clubs of 
literary antiquaries, disclose to us information 
scarcely open to a doubt, concerning old laws, 
feudal customs, servitude, tenure of property, ec- 
clesiastical corporate rights, the collision of lay 
and clerical interests, and the final transference of 
monastic lands to lay proprietors. The old apology, 
therefore, of muniments lost or destroyed, will no 
longer serve the Scottish historian. Imperfectly 
as these treasures have yet been turned to account, 
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alone be previously held tenable. 


r. Edward and Cromwell both 
contributed a helping hand to the obscurity of| 





medimval history is no longer obscure. Many 
fallacies are already exploded, and many more | 
must speedily follow. The legends of the old | 
chroniclers must be tried by the tests of documents 
written sometimes by the same authors, but with 
no thought that history would ever question them 
for the truth. 

“Vet ample as is the field thus open to tlie literary 
antiquary, these will only partially satisfy carnest 





longings after a knowledge of the past, and a clue 
to the old ancestral chain whereof they are but the | 
middle links. Ritson has already carried back the | 
supposed limits of authentic Caledonian history | 
fnlly a thousand years before the obscurity that | 
daunted Lord Hailes. Chalmers, Gregory, Skene, | 
and other zealous investigators, have followed or | 
emulated him in the same bold inquiry. But | 
neither do they reach the neorssine which we still | 
desiderate. Much obscurity, indeed, vanishes. We | 
begin to discover that the northern and southern | 
Picts, so long the subject of mystery and fable, 


on the whole races occupying ancient Caledonia, 
were probably, if not indeed certainly, only another 
branch of the same Celtic race, who so readj] 
amalgamated with the older occupants of Caledonia 
that the change which is known as the ‘ Scottish 
Conquest’ long puzzled the historian, from the 
absence of any defined traces of a progress at all 
commensurate with its results. This is somewhat 
gained on the medixval beginning which could 
But this also 
begins in the wake of much progression, and 
glances at a period which likewise had its old 
history full of no less interest to us, could its 
annals be recovered.”—Pp. 13—15. 

Reversing the order of modern historians, who, 
floating down the stream of tradition, will not 
commence their narrative till they can touch the 
terra-firma of written documents, Mr. Wilson 
remarks, in another part of his work (p. 145), 
“that the more minutely we investigate the pri- 
mitive Scottish era, the further it recedes into the 
past, and approaches to the period of the first dis- 
persion of the human family amid the strange con- 
fusion of tongues; if not, indeed, to that still earlier 
time when the sons-of Javan were born after the 
flood, and by these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands—thus leading our thoughts, 
as Sir Thomas Browne quaintly but devoutly 
expresses it, ‘unto old things and considerations 
of times before us, when even living men were 
antiquities, when the living might exceed the 
dead, and to depart this world could not be pro- 
perly said, abiit ad plures, to go unto the greater 
number: and to run up our thoughts upon the 
Ancient of Days, the antiquary’s truest object, 
unto whom the eldest parcels are young, and earth 
itself an infant.” 

Mr. Wilson, following the usual classification, 
divides the early portion of his subject into the 
stone, bronze, and iron periods: and we shall 
accompany him in a few of his walks in these old 
fields. And first as to the primitive stone period. 

“The substitution of flint, stone, horn, and wood, 
in the absence of metal weapons and implements, 
must be abundantly familiar to all, in the customs 
of society when met with in a rude and primitive 
condition. ‘The Fins and Esquimaux, the African 
Bushmen, and the natives of such of the Polynesian 
Islands as are rarely visited by Europeans, still 
construct knives and arrow-heads of flint or fish 
bones, and supply themselves with wooden clubs 
and stone adzes and hammers, with little conscious 
ness of imperfection or deficiency in such appli- 
ances. Examples of such a state of arts and human 
skill might be multiplied from the most dissimilat 
sources. It seems, as has been already remarked, 
to be a stage through which all nations have 
not without each developing a sufficient individu 
ality to render their arts well worthy of investiga 
tion by their descendants. 

“Tn this state were the Scottish, and indeed the 
whole British aborigines, at an era much more 
remote than chronologists have been willing # 


were no other than the aboriginal Celtw ; while the | assign for the occupation of the island by a humaa 
Scots who founded the kingdom of Dalriada, in 
Argyleshire. and ultimately conferred their name | 


population, and for a period the duration of whic 
we are also able in some degree to test. 
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«There is one certain point in this inquiry into 
rimitive arts which the British antiquary possesses 


over all others, and from whence he can start 


srithout fear of error, though I am not aware that 
its importance in this view has heretofore been 
noted. From our insular position it is unquestion- 
tionable that the first colonist of the British isles 
must have been able to construct some kind of boat, 
and have possessed sufficient knowledge of naviga- 
tion to steer his course through the open sea.” 

Accordingly, many boats have been discovered ; 
and here is a description of one of them :— 

« Five fathoms deep in the carse of Falkirk, a 
complete boat was discovered, not far from the 
town, and therefore remote from any navigable 
water. Sir John Clerk, a Scottish antiquary of 
the last century, describes with great minuteness 
another vessel found in the same locality, remark- 
able for its size and construction, and which he 
pronounces, from the series of superincumbent 
strata, to have been an antediluvian boat! In 
May, 1726, a sudden rise of the river Carron 
undermined a portion of its banks, and exposed 
to view the side of this ancient boat lying im- 
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| built of several pieces of oak, though without ribs. 
It lay, moreover, in a singular position, nearly ver- 
tical, and with its prow uppermost, as if it had 
foundered in a storm. 

“Other discoveries were made in the autumn of 
1847; and the citizens of Glasgow having for the 
most part a reasonable conviction that boats lose 
their value in proportion to their age, the one of 
the venerable relics lay for some months unheeded, 
until at length the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land made application for it to the Trustees of the 
River Clyde; and the rude precursor of the fleets 
that now crowd the noble river is safely deposited 
in their museum.”—P. 35. 

Along with some of these boats the remains of 
elephants and whales were excavated, affording 
other proofs of the derangements of land and 
water that have taken place since these remote 
epochs; but, without dwelling on such topics, we 
shall quote Mr. Wilson’s conclusion to his chapter 
on “ Aboriginal Traces.” It is a fair specimen of 
the graceful episodes which mark his departure 
from the purely descriptive portions of his inter- 
esting volume. The remains of this period “ point 





bedded in the alluvial soil, at a depth of fifteen 
feet from the surface, and covered by successive | 
strata of clay, shells, moss, sand, and gravel. The | 
proprietor immediately ordered it to be dug out. 
It proved to be a canoe of primitive form, but of 
larger dimensions than any other discovered to the 
north of the Tweed. It measured thirty-six feet 
long by four feet in extreme breadth, and was 
finely polished and perfectly smooth both inside 
and outside, formed from a single oak-tree, with 


to atime within the historic era, when the ocean 
tides ebbed and flowed over the carse of Stirling, 
at a depth sufficient to admit of the gambols of the 
whale, where now achild might ford the brawling 
stream; and when the broad estuary of the Clyde 
flung its waves to the shore, not far from the high 
ground where the first cathedral of St. Mungo was 
founded, a. p., 560. These evidences of popula- 
tion, prior to the latest geological changes which 
have affected the surface of the country, are indeed 
all found on old historic ground, according to the 





the usual pointed stem and square stern.’”’—P. 32. 

But more curious than the boat of Sir John 
are those of the city of St. Mungo, that famous 
sanct. Among others, “a canoe was brought to 
light at a high level, far removed from the modern 
river’s bed. Close to the site of Glasgow’s ancient 
City Cross, and immediately adjoining what was 
once the Tolbooth of the burgh—more memorable 
from the fancied associations with which genius 
has endowed it [‘Rob Roy’] than for the stern 
realities of human misery which were its true 
attributes—there stands a quaint but not inelegant 
building, adorned with an arcade curiously deco- 
rated with grim or grotesque masks on the key- 
stone of each arch. It was erected on the site of 
older and less substantial tenements, in the year 
l7s1; and in digging for a foundation for it, in a 
‘tratum of laminated clay that lies beneath a thick 
bed of sand, a primitive British canoe was disco- 
vered, hollowed, as usual, out of a single trunk of 
oak. Another is noted to have been found about 
1s24, in Stockwell, near Jackson-street, while 
cutting the common sewer; and a fourth, at a 
much higher level, on the slope of Drygate-street, 
‘mmediately behind the prison. In 1825, a fifth 
“anoe was discovered, scarcely a hundred yards from 
the site of the former at the City Cross, when 
digging the sewer of London-street—a new tho- 
oe pene up by the demolition of ancient 
a ee & len to decay. This boat, which 
measured about eighteen feet in length, exhibited 
nusual evidences of labour and ingenuity. It was 


| 





reckonings of written chronicles. The first of 
them, in the south country, have been met with in 
localities where the traces of Roman invasion in 
the second century remain uneffaced. The carse 
of Falkirk is still indented with the vallnm of the 
Antonine wall. Its modern church preserves the 
old tablet, which assigned to the ancient structure 
on its site a date coeval with the founding of 
Scottish monarchy under Maleolm Canmore ; and 
the broad level ground which has disclosed evi- 
dence of such remarkable changes, alike in natural 
features and in national arts and manners, was the 
battle-field of Wallace in the thirteenth century, 
as of Prince Charles Edward and the Highland 
clansmen in the eighteenth century. Nor are the 
historic associations of the broad carse which the 
Forth has intertwined with its silver links a whit 
behind those of the vale of Carron. There, in all 
probability, Agricola marshalled the Roman legions 
for his sixth campaign, and watched the mustering 
of the army of Galgacus on the heights beyond. 
The ever-memorable field of Bannockburn adds a 
sacred interest to the same soil. There, too, are the 
scenes of James III.’s mysterious death on the 
field of Stirling, and of successive operations of 
Montrose, Cromwell, Mar, and Prince Charles. 
But the oldest of these events, long regarded as 
the beginnings of history, are modern occurrences, 
when placed alongside of such as we now refer to. 


Guiding his team across the ‘bloody field,’ as the 
scene of English slanghter is still termed, the 
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ploughman turns up the craw-foot, the small Scot- | tion, it is probable that we may trace another and 


tish horse-shoe, and the like tokens of the memo- 
rable day when Edward's chivalry was foiled by 
the Scottish host. Penetrating some few feet lower 
with his spade, he finds the evidences of former 
changes in the level of Jand and sea, but with them 
stumbles also on the relics of coeval population. 
Lower down he will reach the stratified rocks, in- 
cluding the carboniferous formation, stored no less 


abundantly with relies of former life and change, | 


but no longer within the historic period, or per- 


taining to the legitimate investigations of archao- | 


logical science, unless in so far as they confirm its 


yrevious inductions, and prove the slow but well-. 
} , ] 


defined progress of the more recent geological 
changes on the earth's surface. Such reflections 
are not suggested for the first time in our own 
day, nor will a shallow part satisfy those who have 
gone thus far. ‘Nature hath furnished one part 
of the earth, and man another. The treasures of 


time lie high, in urns, coins, and monuments, scarce | 


below the roots of some vegetables. ‘Time hath 


oe . . . . . } 
endless rarities, and shows of all varieties, which | 


reveal old things in heaven, make new discoveries 
in earth, and even earth itself a discovery. That 
great antiquity, America, lay buried for thousands 
of years, and a large part of the earth is still in 
the urn unto us! ”"— P. 39. 

Under the head of “Sepulchral Memorials” Mr. 
Wilson gives us a classification of barrows, which 
reminds us of certain jests regarding the late 
Secretary of the Admiralty, who was remarkable 
for tenacity of office during many administrations, 
some calling him truckle-Barrow, others wheel- 
Barrow, «ce. 
stone period fairly distances the wits who persecu- 
ted the maritime knight. It had, “1, the long 
barrow, resembling a gigantic grave; 2, The bowl 
barrow, from its similarity to an inverted bowl; 
3, The bell barrow; 4, The twin barrow, consist- 
ing of two adjacent tumuli, one of them generally 
larger than the other, and both inclosed in one 
fosse or vallum; 5, The Druid barrow, generally 
a broad and low tumulus, surrounded by a vallum.” 
—P. 45. 

Our author stites that cists are not always north 
and south, as generally supposed, but are often 
east and west; and in one curious instance thirty 
cists were discovered, disposed in two regular 
rows, at equal distances apart, and their heads to 
the north-east. A line along their ends was nearly 
east and west, and from this they declined obliquely, 
in the direction of north-east and south-west. On 
those and other peculiarities of a similar descrip- 
tion, it is remarked that “the discovery of any 


. . . . . a oo ° . 
important deviation from the customary rites of | the vestibule; but, so far as now appears, a solitaty 


sepulture is probable evidence of some unwonted 
change in the social condition of a people; mark- 
ing, it may be, the introduction of a new element 
into the national creed, or the violent intrusion 
of some foreign race of conquerors, displacing 
older customs by the law of the sword. In 
the introduction of the funeral pile and the 
cinerary urn, we have one important evidence 
of the adoption of novel rites. In the syste- 
matic disposition of the body in a fixed diree- 


But, in copiousness of species, the | 


still earlier change. Both practices are deserving 
of more careful investigation than they have ye 
received, in the relation they bear to the progres. 
sive advances of the primitive races of Scotland, 
But it accords with many other indications that 
we should find less method or design in the rude 
sepulchres of the earliest aborigines, than of those 
who had long located themselves in the glades of 
the old Caledonian forests, and abandoned nomadic 
habits for the cares and duties of a pastoral life 
The establishment of such a distinction would fur. 
nish a valuable chronological guide to the archeo. 
logist in the arrangement of his materials for pri. 
The early Christian adapted the 





| °° . 
“mitive history. 


position of his grave to the aspirations of his | 
faith ; and a similar practice among older races, in ] 
all probability, bore a kindred relation to some F 
lesson of their Pagan creed, the nature of whieh I 
is not yet, perhaps, utterly beyond recall. The 
question of divers races is, at least, one of compa oi 
ratively easy solution. On this the investigations I 
of the practical ethnologist may throw much light, 
by establishing proofs of distinct craniological 0 
characteristics pertaining to the remains interred v 
north and south, from those belonging, as I con- 4 
ceive, toa still earlier period, before the rude Cale. " 
donian had learned to attach a meaning to the t] 
direction in which he was laid to rest in the arms he 
of death, or to dispose himself for his long sleep al 
with thoughts which anticipated a future resurree- tl 
tion." —P, 75. a 
Leaving the out-door indications of the habits of w 
the fathers of our race, we shall now glance at their cl 
in-door life. But how to discover an aboriginal 
house? Hand-mills and the bones of domestic ani- a 


mals, or those most prized in the chase, “leave no 
room for doubt that the sites of such must have been 
occupied as places of habitation. They agree very 
nearly with the description furnished by Tacitus of 
the winter dwellings of the Germans, whom he 
represents as digging caves in the earth, in which 
they lay up their grain, and whither they retire in 
the winter, or on the advance of an enemy t 
plunder the open country. The entrance to suck 
of these subterranean dwellings as have been found 
sufficiently perfect to afford indications of their 
original character, appears to have gencrally bee 
by a slanting doorway between two long, uprigs 
stones, through which the occupant must have slid 
into his dark abode. Occasionally a small apertar 
| has been found at the further end, apparently 
| give vent to the fire, the chareoal ashes of whid 
lie extinguished on the long-deserted floor. Is 
some a passage of considerable length has formel 





aperture served most frequently alike for doorway, 
chimney, ventilator, and even window, in so far® 








any gleam of daylight could penetrate into th 

darkened vault. One is forcibly reminded, whik har 
groping in these aboriginal retreats, of Elia’s reali 

tions of the strange social state to which they p® o 
tain, in his quaint rhapsody on candle-light, ‘o# Mo 
peculiar and household planet! Wanting * me 
what savage unsocial nights must our anceste® a 
, have spent, wintering in caves and unil minal! = 
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They must have lain about and! deadly weapon in the desultory warfare of undis- 


’ 
fastnesses - - aver 
wrumbled at one another in the dark. What ciplined assailants; but whenever the value of 


repartees could have passed, when you must have combined operations was discovered and acted upon 


felt about for a smile, and handled your neighbour's it would have to be thrown aside, as probably more 
cheek to be sure that he understood it! This fatal to friends than to enemies. In the Scottish 
accounts for the seriousness of the elder poetry. It | flail-stones the perforation is bevelled off so as to 
has a sombre cast, derived from the tradition of | admit of their free use without their cutting or 
these unlanterned nights! The grave humourist | fraying the thong by which they were held. We 
goes on to picture a supper-scene in these un- | shall not probably greatly err in assuming these to 
jighted halls, rich with truthful imagining, mingled | be the first ‘morning stars’ of that old twilight, 
with his curious but thoughtful jests :— in the uncertain light of which we are groping 
for some stray truths of the infancy of history.”— 
P. 133. 

Leaving grim-visaged war, and passing over 
In truth, these dwellings, constructed with such | “ stone vessels,” we are next introduced to the de- 
laborious ingenuity in every district of Scotland, | partment of “personal ornaments.” Mr. Wilson 
seem to throw a strange light upon that dim and | holds the stone period to have boasted of bracelets, 
remote era to which they belong, giving us some | hair-pins, neck ornaments made of bone, jet, shale, 
insight into the domestic habits and social comforts | cannel-coal, glass, &c., so that refinement must 
of a period heretofore dark as their own unillu-| have wielded its gentle sway amongst the mothers 
mined vaults.” —PD. 80. and daughters of ancient Caledonia, even as mar- 

There is an interesting chapter on temples and tial prowess characterised its fathers and sons. 
memorial stones which we must pass over, not- '“Crania” concludes the stone period section, and, 
withstanding some tempting extractable matter | coming from the head-quarters of phrenology, one 
about the great rocking-stone at Nirkmichael, | is anxious to know what Mr. Wilson has to say on 
which is seven feet high at one haunch, and five at | ancient heads. Well, he gives us drawings of fif- 
the other; which weighs between three and fourteen skulls, with measurements and descriptions 
tons; and which, after being made to move through | thereof, which the curious may examine and read. 
an are of a foot, oscillates twenty-eight times after | As for us, we are indolent enough to be contented 
the motive power is withdrawn. Coming on to/ with “Dr. Pritchard's remarks in reply to the 
weapons and implements, we quote the following | question,— Was there anything peculiar in the con- 
with the view of anticipating gainsayers as to the| formation of the head in the British or Gaulish 
character of flint armoury :— races ?—‘ There are probably in existence sufficient 

“ About 1500, it was found necessary to remove | means for deciding this inquiry in the skulls found 
a large cairn on the Moor of Glenquicken, Kirk- | in old British cairns or places of sepulture. I have 
cudbrightshire, which popular tradition assigned as | seen about half-a-dozen skulls found in different 
the tomb of some unknown Galwegian king, styled | parts of England, in situations which rendered 
Aldus M‘Galdus. When the cairn had been re-| it highly probable that they belonged to ancient 
moved, the workmen came to a stone coffin of very | Britons. All these partook of one striking cha- 
rude workmanship, and on emoving the lid, they | racteristic, viz., 1 remarkable narrowness of the 
found the skeleton of ma_ of uncommon size. | forehead compared with the occiput, giving a very 
The bones were in such a state of decomposition, | small space to the anterior lobes of the brain, and 
that the ribs and vertebra crumbled into dust on | allowing room for a large development of the pos- 
attempting to lift them. The remaining bones | terior lobes. There are some modern English and 
being more compact, were taken out, when it was | Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they 
discovered that one of the arms had been almost | are not numerous.’ "—P. 179. 
separated from the shoulder by the stroke of a} Mr. Wilson has some interesting remarks on 
stone axe, and that a fragment of the axe still| the teeth found in these crania, which we cannot 
remained in the bune. The axe had been of green | dismiss so summarily, as they show from what 
stone, a species of stone never found in this part of | minute sources, but still under strict induction, 
“cotland. There were also found with this skele- | the facts of archwological science are gathered to- 
ton a ball of flint, about three inches in diameter, | gether. 
which was perfectly ronnd and highly polished, “The ground-down teeth of certain classes of 
and the head of an arrow, also of flint, but not a| ancient crania is of very general application, and 
particle of any metallic substance.”—P. 131. has been observed as common even among British 

Posterity improved on the stone axe, and called | eailors. The cause is obvious, resulting from the 
the new weapon by a name which Elihu Burritt | similarity of food in both cases. The old Briton 
and Joseph Sturge, and other men of peace, would | of the Anglo-Roman period, and the Saxon both 
hardly deem appropriate. of England and the tish Lothians, had lived 

“A medieval offensive weapon, constructed on!to a great extent on barley bread, oaten cakes, 
the same principle, bore the quaint name of ‘The | parched peas, or the like fare, producing the same 
Morning Star; an epithet no doubt suggested by | results on his teeth as the hard sea-biscuit does on 
its form; as it consisted of a ball of iron armed | those of the British sailor. Such, however, is not 
with radiating spikes, attached by a chain to its! generally the case, and in no instance, indeed, to 
handle. Like the ruder flail-stone, the morning | the same extent, in the skulls found in the earlier 
“tar, when efficiently wielded, must have proved a| British tumuli. In our Scottish examples the 
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“Things that were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes.’ 
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teeth are mostly very perfect, and their crowns 
not at all worn down. In one the under jaw has 
been preserved, and in it the wisdom-teeth are 
only partially developed, indicating the age of the 
individual. The perfectly-formed teeth are not 
much more worn than those which had never 
pierced the gums 

“The inferences to be drawn from such a com- 
parison are of considerable value in the indications 
they afford of the domestic habits and social life 
of a race, the last survivor of which has mouldered 
underneath his green tumulus, perchance for cen- 
turies before the era of our earliest authentic chro- 
nicles. As a means of comparison, this character- 
istic appearance of the teeth manifestly furnishes 
one means of discriminating between an early and 
a still earlier, if not primeval, period ; and though 
not in itself conclusive, it may be found of con- 
siderable value when taken in connexion with the 
other and still more obvious peculiarities of the 
crania of the earliest barrows. We perceive from 
it, at least, that a very decided change took place | 
in the common food of the country, from the 
period when the native Briton of the primeval 
period pursued the chase with the flint lance and 





scenes where they had ravaged the villages of the 
older British natives. The first class, we may 
infer, attempted little cultivation of the soil. Im- 
proving on the precarious chances of a mere no- 
madic or hunter life, we have been led to suppose, 
from other evidence, that the early Briton intro- 
duced the rudiments of a pastoral life, while yet 


his dwelling was only the slight circular earth-pit, | 


incovered with overhanging boughs and skins. To | 
the spoils of the chase he would then add the milk | 


of his flock of goats or sheep; probably with no | 


other addition than such wild esculents, mast, or | 


fruits as might be gathered without labour in the. 


glades of the neighbouring forest. But the social 
state in the British Isles was a progressive one. 
Whether by the gradual improvement of the abo- 


riginal race, or by the incursion of foreign tribes 


already familiar with the fruits of agricultural | 


labour, the wild pastoral or hunter life of the first | bring down gold in their beds, which is found in 


settlers was exchanged for one more suited to call | their sands. Yet such a description is now # 


forth the social virtues. The increase of the popue 
lation, whether by the ingress of such new tribes 
or by the numerical progression of the first settlers, 


would of itself put an end to the possibility of | 


finding subsistence by means of the chase. ‘Thus 
it might be from the inventive industry which 
privations force into ac tivity that new wants were 
first discovered, new tastes were created, and satis- 
fied by the annual harvests of golden grain. The 
ploughshare and the pruning-hook divided atten- 
tion with the sword and the spear, which they 
could not supplant; and the ingenious agricul- 
turist devised his oaken querne, his stone-rubber 
or corn-crusher, and at length his simple yet 
effective hand-mill, which resisted, during many 
centuries of change and progress, all attempts to 
supersede it by more complicated machinery. Dr. 

w, in communicating the results of a series 
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of observations on the bones found in varioy 
English barrows, remarks, ‘ The state of the teeth 
in all of them indicated that the people had lived 
chiefly on grain and roots. The dry, hard cate, 
cake of the Scottish peasant, which may have beep 
in use almost from the first attempt at cultivation 
of the favourite national grain, would probably 

rove as effective as any of the presumed vege. 
table foods for producing such results. We need 
not, at any rate, evidence to satisfy us that the 
luxuries which have rendered the services of the 
dentist so indispensable to the modern Briton were 
altogether excluded from the regimen of his rude 
foretathers.”—P. 187. 

Mr. Wilson's next section is the ARCHAIC, q 
BRONZE period. From it we learn that Scotland 
narrowly escaped becoming a Californian region 

“In the Leadhills considerable quantities of gold 
have been procured at no very distant period, 
while numerous allusions suffice to show its greater 
abundance in former times. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the Abbey of Dunfermline received a grant 
ae David I. of the tithe of all the gold produced 
by the surrounding districts of Fife and Forthrey; 


and even in the sixteenth century the Laird oj 


arrow, and the spear of deer’s-horn, to that com-| Marchiston is said to have wrought gold in the 


paratively recent period when the Saxon marauders | 
began to effect settlements and build houses on the | which we now refer [the bronze period |, when the 


Pentland Hills. In the remoter era. however, te 


rude Caledonian was learning, for the first time, to 


fashion his weapons and tools of bronze, and t 
substitute the golden tore and armilla for the neck- 
lace of perforated shells or stone and amber beads. 


Wwe are justified in assuming from an: ‘logy that ix 
many of the channels of the Scottish mountain- 
streams, amid the strata of which the ore has been 
found, not only the gold dust, but pure masses ol 
native gold would be oc casionally discovered, and 
wrought with no better tools than the stone hammer 
and anvil into the personal ornaments of distin- 
guished leaders or priests. Strabo, in referring to 
the great mineral wealth of Spain, which made tt 
to the ancients what America became to the 


Spaniards long after their native mineral treasure 


were exhausted, remarks: ‘In no country are gold. 
silver, copper, and iron so abundant, or of such 
fine quality ; even the rivers and mountain-streams 


little applicable to Spain as to Scotland. But more 
recent and conclusive evidence exists.””>—P. 206. 
The evidence consists of an account of gold dit 
covered in Ireland so late as 1795; but as ow 
space will not admit of the whole evidence being 
given, we shall not do “ injustice to Ireland” by 
abridging it. Turning, therefore, from anticipated 
discoveries of gold to the actual excavations @ 
baser metals, we are told that, “towards the clos 
of the eighteenth century, W hen the spirit of et 
cultural improvement was beginning to take 
the use of marl as a valuable manure was advo 
cated and practised with a zeal no less wide 
and enthusiastic than has resulted in our own dy 
from the discovery of the guano islands of tb 
Pacific. One of the most zealous of these 
agriculturists was Sir Alexander Dick of Presto® 
field, whose estate is bounded on the north by th 
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romantic Duddingstone Loch, near Edinburgh. In 
1775 he constructed a canal, and prepared a couple 


of flat-bottomed boats, with the requisite dredging- | 


machinery attached to them. These were set afloat 
on the loch, and their projector thus describes 
some of the most interesting results of his labours : 
‘In the third year of my progress, in dragging 
successfully great quantities of marl, now and then 
in the middle of the lake I met with large frag- 


ments of deer’s-horns of an uncommon magnitude. . 


As my operations were proceeding northward, 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the verge 
of the lake next the King’s Park, the people em- 
ployed in dredging in places deeper than usual, 
after having removed the first surfaces of fat 
blackish mould, got into a bed of shell marl from 


builders of Yucatan. 


five to seven feet deep, from which they brought. 


up in the collecting leather bag a very weighty 
substance, Which, when examined as it was thrown 
into the marl boat, was a heap of swords, spears, 
and other lumps of brass, mixed with the purest 
of the shell marl. Some of the lumps of brass 
seemed as if half-melted; and my conjecture is, 
that there had been upon the side of the hill, near 
the lake, some manufactory for brass arms of the 
several kinds for which there was a demand.’ 
“Rarely has a more interesting discovery been 
made, or one on an equally extensive scale, illus- 
trative of the Scottish bronze period. 
the most perfect and beautiful of these ancient 
weapons were presented to George IIL.; others, 
doubtless also among the best specimen :, were re- 
tained as family heirlooms, some of which were 
ferwards 
remainder, including upwards of fifty pieces of 
swords, spear-heads, and fragments of other wea- 
pols, most of them more or less affected by fire, 
were presented to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotlar 1, ‘ 
wards tue founding of their valuable collection of 
national antiquities, The royal gifts and nearly 
all the family heirlooms have disappeared, but the 


Some of 
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Stephens as characteristic of the ancient temple- 
In describing the well- 
known red hand, first observed at Uxmal, Mr. 
Stephens remarks: ‘Over a cavity in the mortar 
were two conspicuous marks, which afterwards 
stared us in the face in all the rumed buildings of 
the country. They were the prints of a red hand, 
with the thumb and fingers extended, not drawn or 
painted, but stamped by the living hand, the pres- 
sure of the palm upon the stone. There was one 
striking feature about these hands—they were 
exceedingly small. Either of our own spread over 
and completely hid them. This is another of the 
physical characteristics of the earlier races well 
worthy of further note. While the delicate small 
hand and foot are ordinarily looked upon as marks 
of high-breeding, and are justly regarded as per- 
taining to the perfect beauty of the fema'e form, 
the opposite are found among the masculine dis- 
tinctions of the pure Teutonic races — charac- 
teristics of their essentially practi ‘al and agreres- 
sive spirit—and are frequently seen most markedly 
developed in the skilful manipulator and ingenious 
mechanician.”—P, 231. 

The bronze, and also the iron perk d, take uy) 


| the saine topics and in the BaMic ¢ rder iis th , stone, at 


given to Sir Walter Scott: but the | 


and formed the very first donation to-'| 


whole of those presented to the Society still re- | 


main in their museum. ‘The swords are of the 
usual leaf-shaped form, with perforated handles, to 
Which horn or wood has been attached. Some of 
the larger broken spear-heads have been pierced 
vith a variety of ornamental perforations ; and in 
addition to these there were bronze rings and 

‘ . imilar to those found on Various occasions 
With other remains of the same period.”—P. 225. 

As we referred to the teeth of the stone period, 
we may follow up the physiological part of the 
subject by describing the hands of the bronze cra, 
especially as “it is worthy of note, in relation to 
the makers and owners of the swords of this era, 
thet the hondles are invariably small. One of 


the m st marked ethnological characteristics of 


far as the diverse characters of the different epochs 
admit of common arrangement; and this affords 
opportunity for instituting comparisons as to pro- 
gress. As an instance of this we MAY ¢ ite a speci- 
men of the naval architecture of the bronze period, 
which will admit of favourable contrast with th 
Glasgow boats of the stone age :— 

“*Tn this town’ (Stranraer), says the old histo- 
rian of Galloway, writing in 1653, ‘ the last vear 
while they were digging a water-gate for a mil] 
they lighted upoh a ship a considerable distanes 
from the shore, unto which the sea at the hichest 
spring tides never comes. It was transversely 
under a little bourn, and wholly covered with earth 
a cousiderable depth : for there was a pre od yard 
with kail growing in it, upoh the one end of it. 
By that part of it which was gotten out, my in- 
formers, who saw it, conjecture that the vessel had 
been pretty large ; they also tell me that the boards 


were not joined together after the usual fashion of 
_our present ships or barks, as also that it had nailes 


of copper. 


the pure Celtic race, in contrast to the Teutonic, | 
8 the small hands and feet: a feature so very. 


partially affected by the mingling of Teutonic 
with the old Celtic blood of Scotland, that many 
of the older basket-hilted Highland swords will 
scarcely admit the hand of a modern Scots- 
man of ordinary size. This has been observed 
% various primitive races, and is noted by Mr. 


Here we find remarkable evidence of 
2 The rude arts of the aboriginal seaman, 
by which he laboriously hollow ed the oake li trunk, 
and adapted it for navigating his native seas, have 
been superseded by a systematic process of ship- 
building, in which the metallic tools sufficed to 
hew and shape the planks as well as to furnish the 
copper fastenings by which they were secured. 
Vessels thus constructed were doubtless designed 
fi rv ider excursions than the navigation of p tive 
estuarics and inland seas; nor must we assume, 
because the records of ancient history have hereto- 
fore concentrated our interest on the eountries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, that therefore the 
German Ocean and the British seas were a waste 


royrTress. 


of unpeopled waters, save, perhaps, when some 


rude canoe, borne beyond its wonted shelter on the 
coasts, timorously struggled to regain the shore.” — 
P. 235. 
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Mr. Wilson submits elaborate chemical analyses | quotation than by citing a few sentences regarding 
of relics belonging to this period ; but no chemical | ancient rings. Premising that these articles were 
investigation, qualitative or quantative, tempts him | of yore colossal, Dr. Hibbert remarks that “ ip 
to sacrifice anything of importance at the shrine of | Iceland a less bulky ring for the ratification of 
the crucible. engagements was introduced. Within the hof 

“In selecting specimens of native bronze im-/| was a division, like a choir in a church, where 
plements from the Scottish collection for the pur- | stood an elevation in the middle of the floor, and 

of analysis, no difficulty was found,” says he,|an altar. Upon the altar was placed a ring, with- 


“in obtaining broken fragments suitable for the | out any joint, of the value of two oras. These 
purpose, without destroying any perfect example of | rings (idly named Druidica] amulets) are variously 
primitive art.” formed of bone, of jet, of stone, and even of the 
Another graceful episode relates to the “ broken | precious metals. Some are so wide as to allow the 
sword ;” and trusting that it will be pleasing to | palm of the hand to be passed through them, which 
the reader, we quote the passage. rings were used when parties entered into mutual 
It appears that several of the bronze swords in| compacts. In a woodent given in an old edition 
the Szottish Museum are broken, and the remains | of ‘Olaus Magnus,’ the solemnisation of a betroth- 
have been found among the sepulchral deposits. | ing contract is represented by the bridegroom 
“From such discoveries we are led to infer,” | passing his four fingers and palm through 4 large 
says Mr. Wilson, “that one of the last honours paid | ring, and in this manner receiving the hand of 
to the buried warrior was to break his well-proved | the bride. This is similar to the mode practised 
weapon and lay it at his side, ere the cist was|in Orkney, where contracting parties join hands 
closed, or the inurned ashes deposited in the grave, | through the perforation, or more properly speaking 
and his old companions in arms piled over it the | the ring, of astone pillar. In the oath administered 
tumulus or memorial cairn. No more touching or | toan individual asa test of veracity, it was sufficient 
eloquent tribute of honour breaks upon us amid /that he held in his hand a ring of small. size, 
the curious records of ages long past. The elf- | dipped in the blood of sacrificial victims.”—P. 302. 
bolt and the stone axe of the older barrow speak | Commenting on this, Mr. Wilson considers that, 
only of the barbarian anticipation of eternal war- | “viewed in the above light, the frequent occur- 
fare beyond the grave; of skull-beakers and | rence of such relics in the cist, or under the memo- 
draughts of bloody wine, such as the untutored | rial cairn, may be pregnant with a far higher 
savage looks forward to in his dreams of heaven. | meaning than the mere ornamental fibula or amulet. 
But the broken sword of the buried chief seems to | When found with the spear and sword, the ring 
tell of a warfare accomplished, and of expected | may indicate the grave of the warrior-priest or 
rest. Doubtless the future which he anticipated | lawgiver—a union of offices so consistent with 
bore faint enough resemblance to the ‘life and | society in a primitive state; while, in the female 
immortality’ since revealed to men; but the broken | barrow, amid the bracelets and necklaces which 
sword speaks in unmistakeable language of eleva- | once adorned the primitive British matron, the 
tion and progress, and of nobler ideas acquired by | curions relic may, with no undue indulgence of 
the old Briton, when he nolonger deemed it indis- | fancy, be looked upon as the spousal pledge, and 
msable to bear his arms with him to the elysium ‘the literal wedding-ring. It seems, indeed, most 
of his wild creed. probable, that the litle golden ring with which, 
“This graceful custom would appear to have |in these modern centuries, we wed, is none other 
been peculiar to Britain, or it has escaped the | than the symbolic memorial of the old sacramental 
attention of northern antiquaries. Mr. Worsaae | ring which witnessed the vows of our rude island 
makes no mention of it in describing correspond- | fathers, and was made the pledge of their plighted 
ing Scandinavian weapons, but rather seems to/troth. This, however, is perhaps trespassing be- 
imply the opposite when thus referring to a later | yond the pale of legitimate induction into the 
period: ‘Skilful armourers were then in great | seductive regions of fancy, where antiquarics have 
request; and although in other cases the Danish | too frequently chosen to wander at their own sweet 
warrior would have thought it unbecoming and | will.’"— P. 303. 
dangerous to disturb the peace of the dead, he did} Our author has an interesting chapter on the 
not scruple to break open a barrow or a grave, if| religion, arts, and domestic habits of the period 
by such means he could obtain the renowned | under consideration, which will repay perusal. Its 
weapon which had been deposited beside the hero | title, as well as that of others of those relating to 
who had wielded it. Thus we learn that, from | British history prior to the first century of the 
the remotest times even to our own day, the | Christian era, he admits, “may appear to readers 
northern warrior has esteemed his sword the most | of indices as not a little presumptuous. ‘shes 
sacred emblem of military honour. In later ages, | chapters deal exclusively with a period believed 
the leaders of mediaval chivalry gave names to their |to have long preceded written history, and of 
favoured weapons, the troubadours celebrated their | which we possess no other records than those that 
virtues with all the extravagance of romaunt fable, | have been garnered in the grave, wherein is ‘D0 
and still the soldier's favourite sword is laid on! knowledge, or chance-found amid the alluvium 
his Lier when his comrades bear him to his rest.” | and peat-mosses, in which the geologist discerms 
—P. 265. many evidences of antiquity, but from which he 











Gallantry should always be associated with the | has yet failed to deduce any defined measure that 
sword; and we cannot better follow up the last | will help us to their age. Still we have discovered, 
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in the rnder productions of the primitive period, 
that the simplest works of man bear some inefface- 
able traces of his intelligence. The sagacious in- 
ductions of Cuvier have met with universal accep- 
tation in their definition of the form, the size, the 
food, and the general haunts and habits of the 
megalonyx, a gigantic antediluvian sloth, only a 
few disjointed bones of which are known to exist. 
We need not therefore despair of learning some- 
what of the early Caledonian, of his habits, his 
thoughts, and even of his faith, when we are able 
to refer to so many specimens of his handiwork 
and inventive design, and retain some relics of his 
ruined temples, and abundant illustrations of his 
sepulchral rites. It is by simple induction, how- 
ever, that the discovery of such truths is arrived at. 
Intentionally, at least, no rein is given here to 
fanciful speculation, nor are any theories advanced 
but such as are believed to be based on the sugges- 
tive aspects of ascertained truths.” —P. 336. 

On the subject, then, of creed, we are subse- 
quently informed that “we are not entirely de- 
pendant on negative evidence in relation to the 
primitive creed. We are led to the conclusion 
that the ancient Briton lived in the belief of a 
future state, and of some doctrine of probation 
and of final retribution, from the constant depo- 
sition beside the dead, not only of weapons, imple- 
ments, and personal ornaments, but also of vessels 
which may be presumed to have contained food 
and drink. ‘That his ideas of a future state bore 
little resemblance to ‘the life and immortality 
brought to light by the Gospel’ is abundantly 
maniiest from the same evidence. Somewhat, 
however, is added to our knowledge of his religion, 
if the inference be admitted to be a legitimate one 
which deduces, from the absence of all imitation of 
natural objects in his ornamental designs, the con- 
clusion that idolatry has pertained under no form 
to the worship of the native Briton. Whether 
his religion was a fetish-worship, with spells and 
strange magical rites ; or that he brought from his 
far-eastern birth-land the Chaldean star-worship 
or the Persian fire-worship; or knelt to Sylvanus 
and the Campestres Aterni Britannia—the sup- 
posed haunters of his native fields and forests, to 
whom the Roman legions afterwards reared altars 
and poured out libations—it seems consistent with 
all analogy to conclude that no visible forms were 
worshipped within the Caledonian groves or mo- 
nolithic temples. Julius Ceesar, in his oft-quoted 
account of the Druids, describes the Gauls as much 
addicted to religions observances, and names Mars, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Minerva, and Mercury, as objects 
of their worship. Of Mercury especially, he adds, 
they have many images, and they esteem him as 
the inventor of the arts. This, however, might 
he true enough of the continental Gauls of that 
late period, who had then long been partially 
brought into contact with the Romans, and yet be 
Se dec piticable to the Caledonians, who had 
dese sp of them for fully a century 
cliffs of An 4 me -wsar's first landing on the white 
Celtic en - As to the theories relating to 

“ oane ism, Concerning which so much has 

‘4, an opinion has already been ex- 
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pressed. It is one of the many branches of primi- 
tive history, in which, after having perused all the 
ponderous tomes which have been devoted to its 
elucidation, the archwologist returns with renewed 
satisfaction to the trustworthy though imperfect 
and scanty records which he finds in the relies of 
primitive invention and archaic design. The 
truths cor.tained in these ample dissertations are 
mostly too few and uncertain to be worth the 
labour of sifting from the heap in which they may 
be buried, at the rate of about a grain of truth to 
a bushel of fancy. Still, from the authentic allu- 
sions of classic writers, we may safely conclude 
thus far, that a native priesthood exercised a most 
important influence over the later Celtic and Teu- 
tonic races of Britain, as appears to have been the 
case among most of the nations of the Indo- 
European family.”"—P. 342. 

We shall now glance at some of the points 
touched on in the iron period. 

“The changes consequent on the introduction of 
iron, to a people already familiar with the smeltir g 
of tin and copper ores, and the fabrication of 
weapons and implements of bronze, were not 
necessarily of a radical character, and undoubtedly 
were first experienced in the gradual acquirement 
of the new metal from foreign sources. Had 
bronze been obtainable in sufficient quantities to 
admit of its application to the numerous purposes 
for which iron has since been used, there was nothing 
to prevent the accomplishment of nearly all to 
which European civilisation has since attained, 
without the knowledge of the new metal. The 
opposite, however, was the case. The metal was 
costly and scarce, and hence one of the most 
obvious sources of the lengthened period over 
which we have seen reason to believe that the 
archaic era extended. Throughout that whole 
period, metal in every form was a rare and valued 
luxury; and it was as such that iron, the most 
widely diffused, the most abundant and most useful 
of all the metals, was first introduced into the 
British Isles. This is sufficiently accounted for 
from the fact, that iron rarely, if ever, occurs in 
nature in a metallic state; and that it requires 
great labour and a most intense heat to fuse it. . . 
It was only when iron had become thus plen- 
tiful that it could be productive of any effective 
change on the characteristics of the races by whom 
it was used. But though iron is the most abun- 
dant of all the metals, and was the latest to be 
introduced into use, it is at the same time the most 
perishable, rapidly oxidising, unless preserved by 
the most favourable circumstances. Accordingly, 
very few iron relics pertaining to the later pagan, 
era has been found.”—P. 346. 

Passing to Roman relics, the favourite theme of 
Jonathan Oldbuck and the antiquarian fraternity, 
we find allusion made to recent attempts to deny 
Roman honours to Edinburgh, and in contradiction 
to which we are told that “earlier writers were 
not so ready to exclude the Scottish capital from 
Roman honours: ¢.g.—‘The town of Eaden, 
says Camden, ‘commonly called Edenborow, the 
same undoubtedly with Ptolemy's Stratopedon 





Eteroton, i. e., Castrum Alatum. Sir Robert 
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Sibbald was one of the first of our Scottish authors | later date, which enabled the defenders more 


to place a Roman colonia at Edinburgh, but with- 
out advancing any satisfactory grounds for such a 
conclusion. ‘Some, says he, ‘think Edinburgh 
the Caer-Eden mentioned in the ancient authors.’ 
Others, equally bent on maintaining the honour of 


the Scottish metropolis, found in it the Alauna of | 
| 
only broken by a plain, narrow doorway, which, 


Ptolemy, and in the neighbouring Water of Leith 
the Alauna Fluvins—a discovery pe rhaps not 
unworthy to match with that of Richard Moniplies 
when he sneered down the Thames with ineftable 
contempt in comparison with the same favourite 
stream ! Such arguments, like those for too many 
other Romano-Sccttish sites, were mere theories, 
unsupported by evidence; and little more can be 
advanced in favour of the supposed Castruim 
Alatum, Later writers on the Roman antiquities 
of Scotland have accordingly excluded Edinburgh 
from the list of classic localities. There are not 
wanting, however, satisfactory traces of Roman | 
remains on the site of the Seottish capital, a due 
attention to which may help to furnish materials | 
for a revised map of the Roman Iter. 

" The re pitsse Ss acYPoss the ost ancient districts 
of Icdinburgh, and kkirting the line of its oldest 
fortifications, a road leading through the Pleasance, 
so called from an old) convent once dedicated to 
S. Maria de Placeutia—st. Mary's Wynd, another 
eonventual memorial— Leith Wryiad, St. Ninian’s 
Row, Broughton, and Canonmills, right onward in 
the direction of the ancient port of Alaterva. Pro- 
bably amore than fourteen hundred years have 
elapsed since Curia ana Alaterva Were finally 
abandoned by their Roman occupants, and the 
dweilings of the hildon colony were left to crumble 
into ruins; vet the traces of the Romans’ footsteps 
have not been so utterly obliterated but that we 
can still recover them along the line ot this old 
road, sO) deeply imprinted with the tread of later 
generations. —P. 3-4. 

We cannot go into particulars regarding the 
Ro rhikdi Ve lies discove red, in proot ot thi is position, 
as we pre ler to pie sof a There genery al complexion. 
W: shail, therefore, conclude our specific de ‘scrip 
tions I V extrac ting r Mr. Wilson's account of “ Seot- 
tish Burghs,” with this caveat, that the phrase 
does not ap ply to those nols Vv communities who, at | 
the instigation of Tart’s Macazixe. clamoured so 
much for enfranchisement during the Reform era, 
and whe still enact a somewhat obtrusive part in 
the political drama, On the contrary, they are 

“Jarge circular fortresses, or bell-shape d structures, 
built of unhewn stone pand entirely without coment. 
The most periect example of these remarkable 
edifices Is situated pen the island of Mousa, hear 
to the mainland of Zetland: but many remains of 
them can still be traced, both on the northern and 
Western isles, in Caithmne =s and Sutherland, and on 
Various parts of the north and west coasts of Scot- 
Jana. The ‘'y are he arly all forme d prec ‘ise ly on the 
rame plan, ‘though differing conside rably in size. 
The form is a truncated cone, oc casionally 8! lightly 

varied, as in that of Mousa, where the wall curves 
inwards till it attains a certain height, and then 
returns gradually outward again, apparently with 
tle same design as the corbelled battlements of a 


provision for defensive 


) 
effectually to annoy any assailant who ventured to 


approach the base 


With this exception, the ex. 
terior displays no ornamental projections, or any 
operations, by means of 
window, loop-hole, or machicolation. The rude 
but very substantial masonry of the exterior ig 


from the absence of gate- posts, grooves, or any of 
the ordinary refinements of more modern archi- 
tecture, it is not improbable was secured, when 
danger was imminent, by building it up with a 
pile of stones. Within the exterior cone a second 
cylindrical structure is reared, the walls of which 
are either perpendicular, or constructed at an angle 
Which, leaving a space between the two of about 
six ivet at the base, brings them together at the 
top. Within this space between the walls a rude 
staircase, or rather inclined passage, communicates 
round the whole, and a series of chambers, or tiers 
of inter-spaces, formed by means of long stones 
laid across from wall to wall, so as to form floori ing 
and ceiling, are lighted by square apertures look- 
ing into the interior area. ‘This central space is 


open to the sky, and the fact of the only light to 


the chambers and passages within being Cerived 
by means of apertu res Ope ning into it, seems to 
preclu ide the idea of its ever having been roofed. 
It is not apparent, however, by what means the 
occupants coulk | ob ti in access to the ral parts, 80 
as to resist an assault, and prevent the walls from 
being scaled, though a sufficiently rude aud simple 
wooden structure may have supplied this very 
obvious defect. ’—P. 420, 

We might go on multiplying similar quotations, 
but, in Mr. Wilson’s own words, “ enough has 
already been advanced to disabuse us of the fallacy, 
that where no annals of a people have been pre 

served nothing worth chronicling can have existed.” 
And we shall now proceed to say somewhat as to 
the position and prospects of Sc ‘ottish are shaeology. 
The science is, and has been, erip pled by the 
ignorance and avarice not only of the common 
people but of those of whom better things might 
have been expected. 

“The history of Seottish gold relics is only 8 
sad commentary on the miserable fruits resulting 
chiefly from the operation of the law of treasure 
trove. A short w ay to the east of Chesterlee Sta 
tion, in the parish of Dolphinton, Lanarkshire, aB 
ornament of pure gold was found, which is said to 
have resembled the snaffle-bit of a horse's bridle 


As this is usually a twisted iron rod, there can be 


little doubt that the Chesterlees relic was a funicu 
lar tore. A ‘gold chain,’ ploughed up on the 
glebe lands of Mortlach parish, Banffshire, and 
dese ribed in the old statistical account of the 
parish as ‘like an ornament for the neck of one of 
the chiefs; and another ‘golden chain, found @ 
Thrumster, in the parish of Wick, Caithness, 
‘which in a vear of tamine the discoverer sold t 


a bailie in Wick for a boll of oatmeal,’ may bot 


be assumed, witb little hesitation, to have bees 


| golden torces, 


“A relic found towards the close of last century 


} . : : pe ° . 
on the farm of Balmae, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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sold by the discoverer for about 20/., may also be | out contradiction, for upwards of a century !"— 


€ lass¢ d 


scription. It is described as 


gold, which was somewhat thick at each end and | 


. the middle. 


o admi t the two extremities to meet. 

‘ Another example, found about forty years ago 
in Argyleshire, was sold for a trifle to a Glasgow 
yok lamith, and consigned to the crucible. In 
1834, some workmen quarrying stones near the 
bridze over Douglas Water, Carmichael, Lanark- 
discovered a pair of armille weighing 


shire, 
twenty-nine sovereigns, which were destined to 
the same fate: but, fortunately, the Marquis ot 


Douglas learned ot the discovery in time to re- 
them ere they had been converted Into 
modern trinkets, and they are now safe in that 
nebleman’s possession. Mr. Albert Wavy illus- 
trates iis communication to the * Archawological 
Journal”. ‘On Ancient Armille of Gold, &c., 

one of a very beautiful pair 


with an engraving of 
Is4s5 on the estate of Mr. Dundas, of 


purcha- 


found in 


Arnist hn, af Largo, in Fifeshire, ot the saline typ 
as those previously discovered in the Loch of 


Galloway. Mr. Way remarks of them: * These 
beautiful ornaments are formed of a thin plate or 
riband of gold, skilfully twisted, the spiral line 
being prese _ with singular precision. — It 
vould be easy to multiply examples of tore 
ornaments, more or less similar in type, found 


It bent easily at the centre, so as | 


among the lost examples of the same de- | P. 319. 
‘a straight plate of | 


Of course, wherever mischief is a-going “navies” 
are sure to be implicated. “ A beautiful armilla, 
manifestly belonging to a well-developed era of 
art, was discovered 1846, at Slateford, about 
three miles west from Edinburgh, during the 
progress-of the works required in constructing 
the Caledonian Railway. The labourer who found 
it decamped immediately with his prize. It was 
shown by him to the treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, but while negotiations 
were pending for its purchase, the discoverer took 
fright under the apprehension of having his spoil 
reclaimed, and betore the clue could be re overed, 
it was consigned to the melting-pot. It was 


justly deseribed (and Mr. Wilson's plate justifies 


the description) by the distinguished Danish anti- 
quarry, Mr. W orsaae, WW ho saw it during his Visit 
to Scotland, as a relic that would have adorned 
any museum in Europe. Its loss affords another 
paintul evidence of the necessity for some modifi- 
cation of the Scottish law of treasure-trove, a: 
well as for a comprehensive system for the pre- 
servation of primitive works of native art. bor- 
tunately, a fac-sinile was made of it previous to 
its destruction, and is now preserved in the 
Scottish Museum.’ —P. 32 

But “navies” may well be excused when 
knights have been guilty of like Vandalism. 


Le lted 
An 


in this country, and especially in Ireland; but; “oon” having been prostituted to common pure 
none that 1 have seen possess an equal degree of poses, Sir John Clerk, a zealous antiquary, thus 


elegance and perfection of workmanship. Mr. 
Dondas furnishes the following interesting note in 
relation to the discovery : ‘ The gold bracelets 
were found last winter on the top of a steep bank 
slopes down to the sea, among some loose 
be carted away. 


which 
earth which was being dug to 


The soil is sandy, and the men had dug about 
three feet, where the bracelets lay. It was ata 
lace close to the sea-shore, called the Temple, 
Which is part of the village of Lower Largo. An 


1d woman who has lived close to the spot all her 
days, says that in her youth some coftins were 
found i there, and one man was supposed to have 
found a treasure, having suddenly become rich 
enough to build a house.” The neighbourhood of 
Largo Bay is celebrated in the annals of Scottish 
archeology for one of the most celebrated hoards 


ever discovered, described in a later chapter as 
the ‘Silver Armour of Norrie’s Law.’ Only a 
very small portion of this collection was rese ued 
trom the crue ible ; and the moiety of the Largo 
Day relics which escaped the samne fate appears 
to have been even less. if we may credit the 
tremely probable tradition of the loe ‘ality. With 
* Wonted porverse modesty of Scottish anti- 
qual Mr. Dundas accompanies his account of 
the latter dy I8COV:E TV with a reference to the advan- 
tages of the neighb. uring bay as a safe anchorage, 


anid the probability of its having been a favourite 


lan ing-place of the northe ‘rn freebooters. How 

ot ge is it, that rather than believe in the possi- 

weey OF th eXistence of early native art, this , 
—— theory should have been 


ied about by intelligent writers, with- | should avoid bringing their chroniclings 


refers to the barbarian cupidity of Sir Michael 
Bruce, on whose estate of Stonehouse this remark- 
able and indeed unique relic stood.—*“* He las 
pulled it down and made use of all the stones for 
a mill-dam, and yet without any intention of pre- 
serving his fame to posterity, as the destroyer of 
the Temple of Diana had. No other motive had 
this Gothic knight but to procure as many stones 
as he could have purchased in his own quarries for 
We all curse him with bell, 


five shillings! 
excommunicatory service 


book, and candle’—an 
not yet fallen into disuse.” 

Autipodal to these destroyers are what That be 
termed microscopic archeologists—men who want 
to explain everything. Of their research: s it is 
truly said that “it may be doubted if some of 
their more recent attempts to determine the exact 
purpose for which each variety of implement was 
de signed tend to satisfac tory results. When it is 
considered that the most expert and sayacivus 
archeologist would probably be puzzled to explain 


‘the purpose of one-half the tools of a modern car- 


assuming too 


we ayy ns 


penter or locksmith, it is surely 
much, when he stumbles on the hoarded 
and implements of the old Briton, who has reposed 
underneath his monumental tumulus, with all the 


| secrets of his craft buried with him, for full two 
thousand years, to pretend to more than a very 


veneral determination of their usea. Much mis- 
chief, indeed, is done, in the present stage of the 
by such attempts at ‘being wise above that 
written.’ These relics are our written 


BC 1° nce, 
W hic hi 1s 


fostered | records of the old ages, and it is well that we 


into dis- 
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credit by forcing on them an interpretation they | 
will not legitimately Lear.”—P. 251. 

Archeology has claims on all, but in the past 
these claims have been much neglected. It is not 
yet too late; and if the intelligent were to give 
heart and hand, they might still, at the eleventh 
hour, render good cause to the service. 

“The statistical accounts of nearly every parish 
in Scotland report discoveries of ancient remains, 
frequently in considerable numbers. Many pass 
into private hands, to be forgotten and abandoned 
to neglect and decay, when the transient influence 
of novelty has passed away ; many more are de- 
stroyed us soon as discovered. To the casual 
observer they appear mere rude clay urns charac- 
terised by little variety or art. A closer exami- 


nation of them, how ever, shows that they are divi- | 


classes, and the adaptation to 


sible by periods, 
and it is hardly 


various purposes ; 


collection, a much amore minute classification | 
might become apparent. A more pene ral ifs | « 
fusion of knowledge on this subject will, it is to be 
hoped, aid inthe accomplishment of so desirable an 
end. 


“With the hearty co-operation of landed proprie- | 


tors, clergy, and the educated classes who have in- 
fluence in rurai districts, it might be effected at little 
cost or trouble ; and it is impossible fully to anticipate 
the important inferences that might become obvious, 


in relation to the primeval history of our country, , 
by such an accumulation of the productions of 
Greek, 


native archaic art. Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Roman, and medieval manufacture s, have all been 
patiently and enthusiastically trac ed back to their 
first rude efforts. It is to the study of the infaney 
of medimval art especially that the sculptors and 
painters of Germany, France, 
now turned in their enthusiastic anticipation of a 
new revival Why 
our own national ancestry be alone deemed unwor- 
thy of regard, rude though they be, and little akin 
to the favourite models of modern schools? The Vy 
form an important first-link in the history of native 
design, and manifestly were among the earliest 
produc ts of skilled labour and inventive inge nuity. 
It is obvious, moreover, that art must have 
been in use for many generations. Amid the evi- 
denees of a thinly -scattered populs ithe n, ¢ xamy) les 
of it are still of very frequent occurrence, after all 
the ravaves of the space and the plough. Tn these 
we trace its gradual improvement, and from thence 


to be doubted 
. . ' 
that, with an ample and systematically arranged | 


and England, have 


should the infantile efforts of 
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very effectually discover proofs of the progress of 
their constructors.” —P. 269. 

Should the cui bono school here step in with 
their utilitarian questionings, we have to answer 
that, in an earlier passage of his work, Mr. Wilsoy 
has anticipated them. 

“It may appear to [such] a service of little 
value, the unrolling of these ‘oe inglorivus’ 
records. Yet somewhat is surely gained when we 
reach the beginnings of things, and substitute for 
the old historic mist-land of myth and fable 
coherent and intelligible, thoug rh dry and some- 
whi at meagTe, array of facts and legitimate dedue- 
tions. It is no longer needful, howe ever, to defend 
the obj ject of our reseé -arch. It is to some extent 
the same which the ethnologist is pursuing by a 
different route ; though the paleontological inv esti- 
gations of the archxologist have yet to establish 
their true value in the estimation of men of science 
by the nature of their results. For this we wait in 
hope. I would only meanwhile repeat, that we 

cannot be justified in concluding any knowledge 

which once existed to be utterly ‘lost beyond 
‘recall; and if the geologist has heen able to re- 
cover | so much from annals that seemed to have 
heen folded up and laid aside cre this race was 
summoned into being to people a renovated world, 
surely we ought not to despair of being yet able to 
fill up our meagre outline with many details which 
shall satisfy the severest demands of inductive 
philosophy, and rest their claims to acceptance not 
on theory but on fact.".—P. 154. 

We have allowed Mr. Wilson to speak copiously 
for himself, and have not come much between him 
and our readers. His work is able, eloquent and 
interesting, and will advance not only the objects 
of archee logy in his native country, but will be of 
considerable benefit to the science generally. The 
archeology of Scotland has for a long time been 
dis jointed and seattered. It is here massed to- 
gether in a compact and instructive form; the 
thoughtful student of antiquity and the ordinary 
reader will both find matter suited to their re- 
spective pursuits. Mr. Wilson’s descriptions are 
minute and literal, while his deductions and 
generalisations swell imperceptibly into genuine 
poetry. Some of his theories will doubtless excite 
controversy among his brethren, but this is not the 
plac e for debate on such points, and so, with a 
parting commendation of his numerous and elo- 
quent illustrations, we leave all knotty discussions 
to our are heological contemporaries. 
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NO. IL—WOLSEY'S FABLE.? 


(Revived for the benefit of a certain great M-n-st-r who corresponde! with a certain Db—p 


‘From the witless multitude 
(‘omes a murmur wild and rude. 
How shall it be understood ? 
Tell us, men of thoughtful mood! 


“Woe if ye shall fail to scan 
What portends Leviathan ; 
Le the voice to bless or ban, 
Grave the augury to map. 


“Ha! 


Still it sounds confused and dread ; 
Thus in gloom, with viewless tread, 


I hear it rise and spread— 


Iver hath God’s warning sped.” 


It was old Zetetes spoke : 
Proplylax for terror quoke, 
Basanist his beard did stroke, 
Till the silence Heuron broke.t 


* Men of wisdom, men of years, 
hig litly old Zetetes fe ars, 

In the hum that jars our ears, 
God's own oracle appears. 


“ Thus the 


‘writing on the wall’ 


(And it doth my soul appal) 


[ juterpret, one for all: 


Lv! 


a mighty rain shall fall. 


“Tis not over leaf or flower 
That the fatal storm doth lower, 
Man alone shall feel the power 
And the mystery of the shower. 


“Whom it toucheth, relique holy, 
Mithridate, nor fabled Moly 
Shall preserve from frantic folly, 


Idioe 


y. 


or melancholy. 


“Up, my brethren, A 


(We 


Till t 


he 


shrine of Truth 


Cursed the coming grief to know, 
Helpless to avert the blow, 


Ire m the cone); ave, 


Towards 


, 
1) 
rvne 


rail 


Le | 


‘the S 


sad and slow, 


the shrine the Faves go. 


f the s 


eek 
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great Minister, as recorded by Sir Thomas More, was directed against those who advised Heary VIII. to 
n the contest between Francis and Charles V. 
+0 f Dr. Schrevel, we are enabled to state, 
“the rover,” 


sae 


he Wary,” 


ge and Youth, 
ll ve know my nll are sooth) 
To the ‘she ltered + 


angry heavens have ruth.’ : 





that in the 
and “the Fr 


native 


' ’ 
1UCT, 


Safe within, they hear the rain 
Pattering on the roof amain. 

Lo! it stints, and they would fain 
Be among mankind again. 


Double woe! the good anil VW Ise 
Pay the heaviest penalties : 
Theirs a lonely path, that lies 
Through a world of lunacies 


Schools by priests made sch 
Fell excise to crush the Pres 
Ieynorance-born wickedness 

Taught in gaols its last excess: 


larless, 


Bankrupts revelling, wealth penurious 
Labour starving, crime luxurious, 
Peace associations furions— 
All was hollow, drear, and » 


nurions 
] i} ° 


In a world so stultified 

Sorely were the sages tried, 

Hooted, hunted, thrust aside, 

Butts at which fools’ shafts were plied. 


Gone their glory and their sway, 
Held by lunatic s at bay 

Sadly, on the counc ilediay 

Meet again those elders vray. 


“Who shall counsel, brethren?” Hist! 
"Tis the voice of Basanist : 
“ Half the truth erewhile we wist: 


Hear ve now the half we missed. 


“Since among the furious fools 
Who have ‘pushed us from our st 
Tis the greatest madman rules 
‘quartyrs or be tools 


] ’ 


WIS 


Choose, Loe 


“Would vou shun your present pain, 
from the pools upon the plain 

Drink of that disastrous rain: 
Drink ! ye shall be kings again.” 


Sooth the elder spake. Alas! 
Soon the marvel comes to pass : 
(;reatest sage, turned greatest ass, 
Leads, as bell-wether, the mass. 


nguage of ¢ 


hese sages their names are respective! 
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HAVE SEEN. 


VER CASTLE. 


BY PEREGRINE. 


Wues I returned to my chambers one evening 
last summer, I found that my friend Jack Raven 
had been there twice within the last hour for the 
purpose of seeing ine. 

I knew some maggot must have bitten Jack, 
and I sallied forth, ad. climbed the dark and dirty 
stair which leads to his habitation au quatrieme, 
in court. My knock was answered by Jack 
in person; he had a cigar in his mouth, one arm 
was thrust into the leg of a wellington boot, in 
the other hand he brandished a blacking-brush : 
he putted and polished with equal diligence. 
‘What's up now, Jack ?” said I. 

“Off to-inorrow—want you to go with me— 
Hever Castle—‘ Gospel light '- ‘Bullen’s eyes '— 
all that, you know. Gran | old fellow— 
Lord Mayor of London.” Jack skirmished his 
answer out, a puff duly following each pop. 

My frie ad Jack Raven is a character. When 
he was a boy, he seemed to have tormed a fixed 
determination not to learn anything he was taught, 
and to pick up everything which it was wished 
he should know nothing about. The consequence 
is, that his mind is like a peggar s wallet, full of 
scraps, most of them worthless; but here and there 
a silver fork or a jewel picked off a dust-heap. 
He is a confirmed smatterer, knows nothing well, 
but a bit of most things. Thus he is a bit of a 
doctor, a bit of an artist, a bit of 
a mechanic, a bit of a naturalist, a 
sportsman (the last bit consisting his riding 
other men's horses much to his own satisfaction, 
and very little to theirs); and, alas for him! he 
is only asmatterer in that profession which dry- 
nurses the lions who shake their manes and roar 
in Westminster Hall, but which will never yield 
poor Jack Raven a bit of bread. 

Taking him altogether, there are many better 
men and many worse companions than my friend 
Jack Raven: and as the weather was beautiful, and 
[ delight in all suburban expeditions, | agreed at 





bit of a 


once to accompany him on the morrow to the 
Edenbridge station on the Dover line, from which 
we were to “ride on gude shanks naggie” to the 


place of our destination. 

We arrived duly at the station; a hot dry road 
took us to the village of the same name; we turned 
to the left through the churchyard, and shook the 
dust trom our feet amonyst the long grass of the 
meadows, on which the dew still lay, Jack hum- 
ming, 

| “ Trudge on, trudge on the foot pathway, 
And merrily hent the stile—a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile—a."’ 


A pleasant walk ofabout a couple of miles through 
fields and lanes purple with the orchis, and white 
with the ladysmock, by { scrambling hedze- 
rows, Where the ash, with dara zreen moss sticking 


wil 


a critic, a bit of 


in the crevices of its silvery bark, grew vigorously 
amongst the surrounding brushw ood of black-th Th 
and hazel, brought us to the foot of the little round 
knoll on the summit of which stands the village of 
Hever, the modest spire of the little old church 
crowning the top of the hill. From the corne r of 
- chure hyard we canght our first view of spate 

Castle. It lay immediately beneath us in a broad 
flat valley, through which the mugs) - E len 
lounged lazily along, with the sandy ridge of Ide 
Hill rising abrupt and dark in the bac - ground, 
Scattered ‘clumps of trees stood out and broke the 
monotony of the view, and the farm-houses and 
villages (a mixed red and grey) peeped out here 
and there, and warmed the landscape. 

The castle itself is a square semi-fortified man- 
sion, of about the time of Henry the Seventh, 
moated, but not inhospitable, for the bridge was 
“never made to draw,” and consequently the 
gateway is the strongest part of the buildin, ma 
chicollated, and furnished with two portcullises 
over one of which a peaceful vine is now nailed; 
beneath it we passed into a small quadrangle, with 
inconvenient and = ill-arranged huddled 
round it. We were shown a room and a bed, 
which are called Anne Bullen’s. At the top of the 
house, occupying the whole length of one side of the 
quadrangle, is a long low room, now tenanted by 
a mangle and clothes-lines, formerly the ball-room; 
and in the very thoor over which she danced 80 
often, in the pride of her youth and beauty, is an 
iron ring, a heavy trap- -door, and, bene: ith, the 
dungeon! ‘The pretty young girl who showed ts 
the house raised the trap-door, and an ugly black- 
looking vault it was. [ observed that Jack slipped 
half-a-crown into the girl's hand as we lett the 
castle (if she had been an ugly old crone he would 
have given her a shilling); and when we had 
regained the top of the hill and sat down at the 
eorner of the churchyard, Jack sighed and exe 
claimed, “ Poor Henry !” 

I saw he was in one of his paradoxical moods 
and said nothing. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, after a pause, and two or three 
putts at his cigar, “there is much to be said for 
the abused men of history. You and half the 
world when you think of Katharine think of Sid- 
dons, or rather Harlowe’s picture of her in the 
noon of her glorious beauty, or of Westall’s pen: 
sive head, or some vague indefinite imayining 
vour own. Look at Holbein. She was a coarse, 
hard-featured old woman, some say eight, some 
fifteen years older than Henry. She was his 
brother’s widow; he married her to save ier dowry, 
as George the Fourth married Caroline to pay his 
debts. There never was a spark of passion, to ay 
nothing of afte eth On, in the whole affair ; and now, 
in the year of yrace, 
what thus :— Catharine, 


roouis 


1526, their ages stood some 
5U ; Henry, : 


Anne, 20. 


30 : 9 
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Henrv stands in the middle, hike poor Pen on the 
yellow wrappers. I always wondered Hercules 

t out of that affair of his judgment as creditably 
as he did, and he was a demi-god, and at this time | 
Henry was not even the supreme head of the | 
Church. How lovely Anne is, even in the stiff! 
sortraiture of Holbein! Those painters are the) 

eat truth-tellers, after all. From Holbein down 
to Lawrence, from Henry's small sensual eye to 
George's padded figure, potted face, and crisp wig, 
what lessons they read! Crime and debauchery 
tell their tale to the painter and the surgeon more 
truly than to the priest or the confessor. 

“Anne was not thirty when, as Holinshed tells 
us, she was ‘beheaded upon the greene, within 
the Tower of London, with the Sworpr of Calis, 
by the hands of the hangman of that towne. 
There is abit of antiquarianism for you! That 
ugly, crooked, clumsy butcher's cleaver of an axe 
which frightened our bovhood in the Tower is 
apocryphal. Henry watched for the signal of her 
death hoisted on old Saint Paul’s from the mound 
in Richmond Park, and when he saw it ordered 
his hounds to be uncoupled, and next morning mar- 
ried Jane Seymour.” 

When Jack gets into one of these rambling 
humours it is no use to try to turn the current of 
his thoughts; so I stretched myself out on the 
greensward, pulled my hat ever my eyes, and 
waited patiently till he should have run himself 
dry. 
“Look,” said he, “at that torpid stream dyed 
with the ugly Kentish clay, that great Revolutionist 
of geology, that great Conservative of history. 
Bearing mountains in atoms to generate continents, 
it is the same sluggish river through which Harry's 
Yeomen Prickers splashed, and on whose bosom 
Anne Bullen watched the flowers lazily floating. 
It flows now as it flowed when the rich alderman | 
purchased this very improveable estate. How the 
old fellow chuckled over his hard-earned acres, 
his civie dignity, his courtly son, his aristocratic 
daughter-in-law! How little he thought, as his | 
pretty crandchild climbed on his knee and prattled 
round his chair, of the wild ery which would one 
day go up to heaven from those lips which pressed | 
his withered cheek : ‘ Jesus, have mercy upon me! 
O my mother, thou wilt die with sorrow !—the | 
throne—the block. —And still less probably,” said 
Jack, changing his tone, “ of the dismantled monas- 
teries, the lay impropriations, the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, and the May Meetings of Exeter Hall— 
of cach and all of which Alderman Bullen’s pretty 
gTanddaughter, if not the cuusa causans, was at 
least the causa sine qua non.— And what devil of 
the Leyion, what individual personal imp, think | 
You, Was at the bottom of all this ?” | 

I respectfully suggested Belial, as being popu | 


larly supposed to have had most to do with Henry's 
conduct. ° 

“Shallow, man, shallow! A _ better answer, 
comet said Jack, with infinite scorn. “It was 
Drabolus tpsissimus, the Devil of lies, flattery and 
fuak-ydom. Did he not fill the Court, the State, 
alul the Church? Did he not feast at the table, 
sit at the council-board, lay his horned head on | 
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the King’s pillow when he went to bed at night, 
and hand him his trunk hose when he got up in 
the morning? Did he not speak with the lips of 
Henry's own victims? Did not Katherine's dying 
eyes ‘desire him above all things? Did not Anne, 
as she laid her head on the block, ‘ praie God to 
save the King, and send him long to reigne ; for a 


gentler nor a more mercyful prince was there never ; 
and to her he was ever a good, a gentle, and a 


soverayne lord?” Was he not Wolsey’s ‘ prince 
of royal courage, as he breathed out his soul in 
the arms of the Abbot of Leicester ?——The very 
clutch of grim death on the throat could not stifle 
the lies—-Did pretty Anne's mamma ever say to 
him, ‘Sir, you are a fat, middle-aged gentleman 
of disreputable habits, reported not to be very fond 
of your rather elderly wife. Your attentions to 
my daughter, who is young and giddy, make Sir 
Thomas and myself very uncomfortable; and I 


shall be obliged by your coming to our house as 


little as possible” Did Anne herself ever tell 
him that young Lord Perey was worth a dozen of 
him in her eyes? Does not that same devi! per- 
vert our history and corrupt our daily language ? 
‘Bluff King Hal’—‘the merry monarch’ — the 
good old King’—‘ the first gentleman in Europe. 
What is the English of those familiar phrases ? 
“avage brutality — heartless profligacy — stolid 
bigotry—selfish coxcombry. Did he not, even in 
our ownh days, possess great go ad Sir Walter, who 
bore on his own soul the brand of nobility stamped 
fire-new on its virgin gold in the mint of the 
Almighty, and make him lick the dust on the 


shoes of a vulgarian who was not worthy to loose the 
‘latchets of his? You and I have ‘ counsellors that 
‘feelingly persuade us what we are.” Tom hustles 


vou on the right, Jack gives you a punch in the 
ribs on the left, Dick trips up your heels from 
behind. The strugyle of the world knocks the 
nonsense out of you, as an opera crush takes the 


starch out of your white tle; you get to the end of 
your journey limpand exhausted, lay your head down 
in peace, and thank God you were not ‘born to greate 


ness. Ah, my dear Peregrine,” said Jack, witha 
softened and serious tone, which is not usual to him, 


“in that day when ‘all hearts are open, all desires 


known, and no secrets are hid,’ think you that 
Henry, the fiery, untamed monarch-savage, will 
show darker than the cold pandar who opened the 
door and pointed the way to the gratification, at 
once, of his master’s lust and his own ambition— 
who clutched the mitre with one hand and stirred 
the fire in which Lambert was consumed with the 
other ?—Cast your eye forward a few short guilty 
vears, and mark the Nemesis. Anne's mangled 
body, ‘the goodliest woman that ever lay by man,’ 


lies rotting in the old arrow-chest in that memor- 


able burying-ground in the Tower—What clark 


spectre bends over the bridal-bed of Jane Sey- 


mour, Whispers coldly in her ear of the bitterness 
of death in the very moment of safety and of 
triumph—of the gentle boy-king, the flower which 
fate forbade her to nurse withering on the throne ? 
Catharine Howard perishes dissolute and unpitied. 
Rochfort’s vile widow expiates her double murder 
on the seaffold. Anne of Cleves dwells lonely, a 
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wife-widow, in that very castle of Hever where; “Look here,” said Jack, who of late has, from 
Anne Bullen danced her gay childhood away. The sas perversity, professed to be somewhat of g 
bloated and unwieldy king lies raging with fever Protectionist, “ at this unhappy cock-chafer, wh» 
on his guilty bed. “Who dares to tell him how lies on his back, and holds out the stump of his 
nearly his sand is run out ? Who bathes his fevered only remaining leg like a maimed sailor. The 
brow? Who whispers words of peace or hope? ants have been at him—free-trading miscreants! 
He dies !—dies grasping the hand of the pandar to He bas met with as much consideration as a fat 
his Iust—the accomplice of his first great crime Lincolnshire farmer would get from a mob ¢: 
—the canonised Cranmer! Mark the Nemesis! John Brights. I have no doubt that whilst they 
Mary on the throne—Cranmer at the stake! were nipping off his legs they told him that if he 
When no shift will serve him, the old fox turns had not been so plethoric, and his back had not 
on the hounds, and dies biting. The mark of been so broad, he would have been able to get up 
his teeth will last as long as the world. The and out of their way; advised him to employ more 
lion-hearted Elizabeth—the greatest and the least, capital, to adopt modern improvements ; and when 
the meanest and the most noble (strange cross they had finished their work, and left him leg-less, 
between the blood of the Tudors and of the told him it was desirable that the cockchafers 
alderman)—reigning as no monarch till her ever should be superseded by an improved race, | 
reigned, dying envious and childless. ‘'The| found five of those imps the other day conveyin 
Queen of Scots hath a fair son, and I am a barren|a beetle to their storehouse; no doubt they had 
branch! Ponder that, you who know the heart of | bought him in the cheapest and were going to 
woman !—And so end the Tudors and the tragedy; | sell him in the dearest market. I picked them up 
and in shuffles King Jamie, with a grimace and a | on my stick, and twisted it round till four ants and 
summerset, and a ‘Here we are again,’ and the the beetle fell off, the fifth ant supporting them all 
harlequinade begins.’’ by his jaw (when, I wonder, shall I support such 
I gladly seized the pause to carry Jack off to|a family by mine ?), and holding on to his place 
the clean quiet little hostelry which had caught like a Whig, till by sheer pluck he pulled all his 
my eye as we passed through Edenbridge in the friends up after him.” 
morning, and which fully realised the promise of Jack would have talked about the beetle for an 
cleanliness and comfort which it bore on its outside. hour; but the neat little waitress came tripping up 
Whilst I was giving orders for our meal I missed the walk, and announced that our mutton-chops 
Jack. The shark’s jaws and other curiosities were ready. ‘They were excellent; so was the 
which hung under the archway had attracted him, bitter beer which accompanied them. We saun- 
and he had wandered on to the garden, where 1 tered our way back to the station, and the last 
found him closely contemplating something on the train brought us to the Temple, and so ended my 
long gravel walk. expedition with Jack Raven to Hever Castle. 


A LOOSE TILE 
THE HAT OF THE FUTURE. 


Tne descendants of Japhet are invited to decide cone, erect or inverted, and with a narrow rim 
a great question. The appeal is made to no less made of the same inflexible and rigid material. 
numerous a body of men than all the inhabi- It is difficult to say when it is most inconvenient; 
tants of Europe, the United States, and Anglo- whether it is most in the way when worn upon 
Saxons in Australia, the East and West Indies, the head, when carried in the hand, or when 
and other colonies to which they have carried the not in actual use. On the head, it is hard and 
dress, along with the traditions and customs, of uncomfortable; in summer it leaves its mark on 
their own countries. The question is one that the brow, and in winter affords no warmth. It 
concerns us in our goings-out, in our comings-in, neither protects the face from sun in fine weather 
in our churches and chapels, in our courts of nor the neck from wet in rain. It is very apt to 
Justice, in our theatres, and in our public and | be blown off by wind, and, when the accident has 
private assemblies; in our walks and in our rides, occurred, is very difficult to recover again. In 
and in all our travellings. It is a question from the hand it is awkward and indisposable. Ina 
which one can hardly escape altogether, except by crowd it is utterly unmanageable, and must. be 
poing to bed upon it, and laying the distracted | abandoned to its fate, to be crushed and ruined a8 
ead upon the pillow, where alone it can rest in chance may direct. 

freedom from its persecution. It is amusing, and yet melancholy, to see how 


All men in the civilised world wear hats, andthe owner of a glossy beaver, upon his first en- 
all hats are alike. From East to West. from |trance to a crowd, in the pit of a theatre or else- 
North to South, the head-covering of civilised | where, will strive to keep it out of the pres# 
man is a hard black’ cylinder, or frustum of a/ For himself he cares not; his coat may take ite 
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chance, but an effort must be made to save the’ 
young honours of his hat. He struggles to hold 
*¢ aloft, and for a time it may be seen waving 
above the confused sea of heads—a signal of 
‘ts owner's distress. Bvt it cannot last; human 
muscles are not inexhaustible in their powers of 
endurance: deltoides, biceps, triceps, supinator, 
and extensors strike work, and at length the arm 
and hat drop into the destruction which awaits 
the latter in the close-wedged mass of limbs and 
bodies below. The remonstrances of the sur- 
rounding fellow-sufferers, whose inconvenience 
has been augmented by the proprietor’s solicitude 
for his hat, are exchanged for smiles, and self- 
congratulations on their own greater prudence in 
bringing an old hat, or some more yielding sub- 
stitute for the uncompromising castor. 

But even the old hat is desperately in the way ; 
jt will occupy space where there is no space to be 
had, and is a source of perpetual torment and 
discomfort to the owner, and to all about him. 
Even if it can be stowed away under a seat, it is 
troublesome to get it there, and more troublesome 
to extricate it again. One of the greatest kind- 
nesses one man can confer upon another is to | 
relieve him of his hat in a crowd. On a full 
night at the opera or theatre, when the passage 
hetween the front seats in the pit and the back 
row of stalls is full of standing, jostling, and hat- 
embarrassed humanity, what act of benevolence is 
more gracious than for a dweller in the stalls to 
give shelter to the encumbrance of his Icss fortu- 
nate fellow-spectator in the throng behind him ? 
Let him contemplate the snug seat and ample | 
accommodation which a longer purse or greater 
prudence has obtained for himself with gratifica- 
tion and complacency, but also let him survey 
the suffering mass from whom he is only divided | 
by a narrow rail. Let him not regard them with | 
scorn and contempt, but rather with compassion 
and kindliness. Let him remember that, although 
for the moment in an inferior position to himself, | 
many of them may be his equals or his betters ; | 
and that with all of them, besides the common | 
links of brotherhood, he has for the time the addi- | 
tional bond of sympathy in the business of the 
scene. Let him put forth his hand, and enable | 
one at least of these hapless ones to enjoy the | 
evening at greater ease, by taking from him one | 
of his miseries. So shall the recipient ef this | 
favour go to his home a happier, and, in his feel- | 
ings of gratitude, a better man; and the kind | 
courtesy of his benefactor will mingle in his. 
dreams with the recollections of Jenny Lind or | 
Macready. : 

In a carriage the hat, whether on the head, in 
the hand, or slung from the roof, is almost equally | 
incommodious. If retained upon the head, the | 
seat assumed by the traveller must be stern and 
erect; he must not lean back, nor on either side; 
he must be as wakeful as Argus, and as rigid as a 
lamp-post. If in the hand, it is of course in the 
Way; and ‘f suspended, it is liable to be damaged 
by people yetting in and out of the carriage, 
‘amagin also their hats in return. Jn a room it 
is detestable in every way,and in every body's way. | 
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The only circumstances under which a hat not on 
the head can be said to be of any use—except, per- 
haps, to catch butterflies—are when it is employed 
on the platform or the hustings. A great many 
speeches depend entirely upon the hat, even when 
they are not actually read out of it, as sometimes 
happens. An orator without any knowledge of 
the figures of speech, or any of “all the rheto- 
rician’s rules,” which, according to Hudibras, “teach 
nothing but to name his tools,” will by the use of 
his hat alone supersede the necessity for acquain- 
tance with them. In his more violent passages, 
where he appeals to the indignation of his hearers, 
or denounces his opponent, or pledges himself 
emphatically to some line of conduct, he will give 
great weight and meaning to his sentences by the 
blows he will administer to the crown of his hat; 
which on these occasions serves as a portable sub- 
stitute for the red boxes on the table of the House of 
Commons. ‘There is also a manipulation which is 
of great service in the more tender passages of a 
speech, where persuasion or conciliation is aimed 
at. The instrument, as it may be called now, is 
held by the brim in the left hand, with the crown 
turned away from the speaker's body, and with 
the right hand he gently smoothes, and, as it were, 
coaxes the hat in a manner which can be made 
almost irresistible. The mind of the hearer appears 


_ to undergo the same process ; all its roughnesses and 


bristling prejudices are gently brushed and smoothed 


into a straight and uniform nap of acquiescence 
and unanimity. 


From this attitude the transition 
to another is easy. The speaker desires to express 
his intense affection for the whole race of mankind, 


or for the black, or any other portion of it, or for 


the individuals composing the highly respectable 
Im- 
mediately, in his fervent imagination, the hat 
becomes all mankind, or the negroes, or the 


aborigines, or the ladies and gentlemen present ; 


and he presses it to his bosom, and hugs it with 
such effect as to leave no doubt of the warmth and 
sincerity of his love for the object symbolised. 

There is a certain style of public speaking, 
admitting of a good deal of facetiousness and cone 
descending familiarity, but not involving much 
earnestness or eloquence, for which a new and well- 
brushed hat, together with the no less neces 
adjuncts of a pair of white kid gloves, is in- 
dispensable. The gloves, seen in strong relief 
upon the black surface of the beaver, tell amazingly 
better than when seen alone; and the hat, in its 
turn, receives additional lustre from the gloves. 
The want of both i, sometimes strongly felt in 
after-dinner speeches, which are for the most part 
of the kind indicated, and suffer much from the 
absence of these accessories. A twisted napkin, 
or a wine-glass in the hand, are poor makeshifts, 
and only increase the embarrassment of the orator. 
who had better shorten his discourse when he is 
deprived of his best arguments and modes of 
appeal. 

These considerations require us to use some 
caution before we discard the use of the hat, on 
occasions, at least, when the wearer may be called 
upon to address the assembly ; and there are others 
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which demand still more attention before we dis- | essential parts of the hat be distinguished under 


continue it generally. 


Before we determine to all its changes. To 


begin no further back thay 


give up the hat, we ought to know what we are to the time of our Charles the First, when costume 


wear in its place, or we may end in finding our- 


was at the height of picturesq 


selves in a worse plight as to head-covering than 


we are. Nor can the question be decided with 
reference to the hat alone; for as the hat will 


ue beauty, the 
beaver then worn was the broad-brimmed Spanish 
hat with feathers. The ample brim was firs 


something narrowed in its dimensions, as sem 


always be seen in conjunction with the rest of the, 


dress, not only its fitness for its own purpose, but 
its harmony with the other articles of costume, 
must be taken into account. 

The art of felting is said to have been imported 
by the Crusaders from the East; and if so, the 
Moslem has had ample revenge for the injuries 
done to the turban, by fixing the ugly result of 
that process of manufacture upon the head of the 
Frank. 

In this misfortune, however, the Turks them- 
selves secm about to be involved ; for the graceful 
folds of the turban have been already very gene- 
rally exchanged for the ugly fez, or simple red cap, 
and unless prevented by the great European re- 
action, this will probably soon give way in its turn 
to the genuine black cylinder. The turban goes 
well with the scimetar and pistols, so long as they 
are retained as articles of costume; for it has good 
defensive qualities, and the thick involucre of linen 
is well adapted to repel a sword-cut, or even stop 
the progress of a bullet; and there are many 
good reasons why the Turks should continue to 
be a warlike people. Not only they, but all the 
wearers of the hat, are deeply interested in it; and 
it would be a bad day for Europe, and especially 
for England and English India, when the turban, 
or some purely Turkish equivalent, ceased to be 
the national head-dress of the masters of Constan- 
tinople. At the close of the middle ages we find 
# legend in European history which, if true, 
would perhaps prove the introduction of the hat at 
the epoch to which it is generally referred ; but 
Which is more probably a dim myth shadowing 
forth the abject slavery in which Europe was long 
to submit to the tyranny of the hat, and its future 
release from its dominion. The ablest critics 
have maintained that the well-known story of 
Gessler and William Tell cannot be supported as 
an historical narrative, but must be relegated to 
the class of mvthies or romance. It may there- 
fore, perhaps, have been intended either, as supe 
gested, as a prophecy of the future subjugation of 
Europe to the hat, or as an allegory to represent 
generally the struggle between absolute power 
and liberty. ‘The latter would, of course, be 
symbolised by her appropriate cap, and in opposi- 
tion to this it would be natural to select its anti- 
type, the hat, to signify her antagonist. The 
triumph of Tell, and the defeat of Gessler, would 
indicate the issue of the conflict between the two 
principles of government, and might perhaps also, 
by i secondary interpretation, include the other 
meaning suggested for the story: namely, that the 
empire of the hat should be overthrown. 

As a Decandolle will trace the identity of a- 
vegetable organ through all its metamorphoses, or | 
an Owen will recognise an homologous bone under | 
the most different external 


during the reigns of the two succeeding monarchs, 
but was afterwards turned up, and furnished the 
cocks, whether two or three, of the hat of the last 


century; so that they remained as the homologue 


of the original broad-leaf. ‘Truly, while we groap 
under our actual evils, we may rejoice that our lot 
has not been cast in the days of cocked-hats. The 
inconvenience of them in wear must have been 
tenfold greater than what we have to complain of. 
We see in churches, where the old-fashioned 
fittings remain, what monstrous great racks and 
provision of pegs was required for the safe sup- 
port of these heavy affairs during the hours of 
service. A modern hat-peg would snap at once 
under the weight of one of them. The expense 
of them must have been considerable, and there 
was something of a solemn and enduring nature 
about them. They were not to be bought so 
cheaply, or treated so lightly, as the four-and-nine- 
penny gossamers of these days. The care of them 
rested upon a man after his lifetime, and they 
pursued him beyond the grave. Dean Swift's 
will has so much of his humour in it, that it 
cannot altogether be relied on for this purpose, but 
still the testamentary disposition of his hats seems 
to have been made in earnest, and to show his 
regard for, and recollection of, the legatees. It 
would appear that the Dean was possessed of 
three beaver hats; and he bequeaths his best 
beaver hat to the Rev. Mr. John Worrall, he 
leaves his third-best beaver hat to the Rev. Mr. 
John Jackson, vicar of Santry, in addition to all 
his horses, and mares, and horse-furniture ; Jament- 
ing also that he had not credit enough (since the 
change of times) with any chief governor to get 
some additional Church preferment for so virtuous 
and worthy a gentleman. There is no bequest of 
his second-best beaver hat, which he may have 
reserved for his own wearing during the remainder 
of his life. 

In process of time cocked hats wore out, the 
cocks were turne} down, and the brim which they 
represented was reproduced in its own shape, bat 
of less ample dimensions than in its broadest days 
At the same time the crown, no longer hemmed 
in and surrounded by the cocks, expanded in alti- 
tude, and at once assumed the preposterous figure 
in Which we now have it. 

During this period Europe witnessed the intro 
duction, the universal use, and the discontinuance 
of another fashion, the most absurd, expensive, 
inconvenient of all that belong to the decoration 
of the head. Future historians might hardly be 
lieve of the eighteenth century that such a fashion 
was tolerated in it; but their doubts may be re 
moved and their surprise diminished when they 
remember that the same absurdity found reception 
among a very different people, in a different country 


appearance, 80 may | and climate, and in the most remote age. 
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wig of Europe will only be credible | from that of the best ages; and Vandyke or Lely, 
if summoned to paint the fair ladies of the Court 


fall-bottomed ly | 
hereafter by comparison with the similar wig of ed to . 
the Egyptians, of which a fine specimen is to be | of Queen Victoria, would find little they could wish 
seen in the British Museum. Only in one respect | to alter in the arrangement of their costume. But 
the sons of Ham were better off than the sons of | what would they say to the gentlemen? 


Japhet. The Egyptian wig had no powder: that; They would miss the rich materials, the variety 
was a piece of filth and additional folly from which | of colour and of make, and the flowing outlines 
they were exempt, but which our ancestors endured | to which they were accustomed, afid would find, 
and paid for twice over, first to the hairdresser, instead of them, everybody going about in a plain, 
and then to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. uniform, close-fitting garb, admitting of no variety 
The wig, which came in at Court, and among | of colour or make, and not presenting a single line or 
le of fashion, was probably not adopted by | contour upon which they could look with pleasure. 
members of the learned professions until it had | They might not be much gratified by learning the 
become quite universal. They were also the last to superior economy of the modern fashions: they 
rive it up; first the physicians, then the clergy, | might say that, putting rich materials and delicate 
and last of all the bishops and the English judges, | hues aside, it is possible to contrive a picturesque 
who now only wear a wig when actually sitting in | dress out of the most simple fabrics. Beauty and 
court. ‘There are convenient reasons for preserving | expense are by no means of necessity associated in 
the barrister’s wig, which will probably always | dress. When Oliver Goldsmith, after spending 
retain it in use; indeed in Scotland, where, only a | more than would pay a modern gentleman's tailor's 
few years since, it was confined to the officials, the | bill for a couple of years upon a single coat of 
wig has been lately re-introduced, and is now | cherry-coloured velvet, had the misfortune to stain 
enerally worn by the whole bar. It is light on | it in a conspicuous place, he was obliged to go on 
the head, and yet affords some protection against | wearing it, and always to hold his hat (in this 
the sudden change of temperature to which courts instance of some use) before the fatal grease-spot. 
of justice are subject. It is highly distinctive, | He could not afford to have another new coat, and 
and need never be removed from the head. The | yet this expensive and unfortunate piece of finery 
French advocate has his peculiar black cap, but he | was every bit as ugly, if not more 80, than the plain 
must be uncovered in court: and the great use of | black or invisible-green cloth coat of this age. 
a distinctive dress to the advocate himself is when | The long shoes, pointed toes, and other grotesque 
he has oceasion to pass through a crowd, in entering | fashions of the middle ages, must all of them have 
or leaving the court. The wig seen upon his | been expensive; and it was by inefficient sump- 
head at once denotes his character, and procures | tuary laws that it was attempted to put them down. 
for him a ready passage ; but a cap must be carried The draperies which we admire on an Etruscan 
in the hand, and, together with the gown, would | vase were of the coarsest woollen ; and the posses- 
escape observation inthe throng. The professional | sion of silken stuffs in abundance has not tended 
dress altogether is highly useful. Rival advocates | to make the Chinese national dress better than 
put aside their contentions and their animosities | what we know it to be. 
with their wigs and robes, which serve, like the Of coats, the frock is better than the evening oi 
masks and buttons on the foils in fencing, to pre- | dress-coat. It fulfils the purpose of a garment 
vent the trial of skill from being dangerous. A | more completely, and when buttoned up is capable 
better tone of professional feeling is thus kept up; | of protecting the chest. The triangular opening 
and it is needless to add that whatever tends to | in front of the coat and waistcoat is, however, au 
elevate the advocate in this respect is also for the | absurdity. It leaves unprotected from cold and 
advantage of the public whose interests he may be | wet the very part which most requires protection. 
called upon to urge or defend. | Pictorially, the regularly-detined pateh of white 
To ascend again from the wig to the hat, and | seen through it is always offensive ; but its white- 
reverting to what has been already mentioned of | ness has one merit, if it really be white. The 
the necessity for bearing in mind the nature of the | exposure of part of the linen worn under the tailor’ 
rest of the dress, while considering alterations in | portion of man’s dress makes attention to its con- 
the equipment of the head, coat, waistcoat, and | dition necessary; and perhaps has contributed tw 
trousers must now oecupy some share of our atten- the greater personal cleanliness which obtains 
tion. Our business is with male attire, and it would among a coat-wearing than among a blouse-wear- 
be ungallant to introduce, merely in a parenthesis, ing population. Cleanliness is very truly reputed 
the subject of ladies’ dress, or we might pause to | to be next to godliness, and it may be worth while 
congratulate them and ourselves upon the very | making some sacrifice of convenience and taste for 
reasonable and natural costume which they have the sake of it: it belongs to morals rather than 
enjoyed for some time. ‘The portraits of the pre- | to wsthetics, and should accordingly take prece- 
‘ent day are not disfigured by the towering head- | dence of anything appertaining only to the latter. 
gear, the long waists and hoops against which! The tail or dress-coat is evidently derived from 
Reynolds had to contend, nor by the greater the frock, or from something like the frock, by 
variety of hideous fashions, including the no-waist, | turning back the skirts. Remains of this process 
the tight clinging skirt, the enormous bows of hair, | may be seen in the buttons which, without serving 
aud the balloon or leg-of-mutton sleeves, which at | any useful purpose, still continue to decorate the 
Various periods interfered with the highest efforts | coat-tails in many military uniforms, and in ser- 
Lawrence. The present dress differs slightly | vants’ liveries, and in those which, without being 
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so remarkable, sti] adhere to the tails of an ordinary 
drees-coat, This arrangement may be noticed very 
distinctly in the well-known portraits of Charles 
XL. of Sweden, in which the white livery is seen 
buttoned back upon the blue cloth which forms the 
outer side of the coat-skirts. 

The tail-coat is certainly the worst of the two, 
whether for utility or for appearance; and 80 
thought George IV., whose opinion, however, in 
matters of taste, was not in general good for much. 
This king, in his latter days, carried his aversion 
to it so far as to banish it entirely from his back, 
and from his presence for a time, during which he, 
and the persons immediately about him, wore a 
kind of frock-coat in evening dress. But the public 
did not follow the royal lead, and the swallow- 
tails still flutter behind the wearer of an evening 
‘coat, 

Waistcoats do not call for much reprobation, 
except in the matter of the already-mentioned 
white triangle, in which they err in company with 
the coata. But a good long waistcoat, buttoned up 
to the throat, is a very useful and unexceptionable 
piece of attire. A few years ago, people wore them 
of all kinds of colour, and all kinds of stuffs, silks, 
and velvet; now, however, black is your only 
wear, with perhaps an occasional license to assume 
the white waistéoat, which was once associated with 
that exceedingly frivolous and now evanescent 
party who were called “ Young England.” 

Trousers are so sensible and convenient a portion 
of attire that little can be said against them. It 
is a form of covering for the legs well fitted for the 
inhabitants of a cold and variable climate, and 
hardly differs from what may be seen on the figures 
of the Gauls on Trajan’s Column, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity. In practical convenience, they 
far surpass their shorter rivals, which also require 
continuation by stockings to complete the purpose 
of clothing the leg. Buttons at the knee are a great 
nuisance, and probably were what chiefly con- 
tributed to the melancholy determination of a certain 
gentleman in the last century, who found his exist- 
ence insapportable, and put an end to it with his own 
hand. Lite, he said, was made up of nothing but 
buttoning and unbuttoning ; and so he shot himself 
one morning in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
before the intolerable burden of the day commenced. 

Trousers are great levellers. The legs of Achilles 
and of Thersites would share the same fate in thei, 
and both wonld in modern London be as well 
entitled to the epithet of “well-trousered,” as the 
former alone was to that of “ well-greaved” before 
Troy. Probably the majority of mankind are but 
too well content with this result, as there are few 


who could emulate Mr. Cruikshanks in James | 


Smith's song of names, who 


“*—— stepped into ten thousand a year 
By showing his leg to an heiress ;” 


and the trouser is therefore likely to be a per- 
manent article in the wardrobe, so that its con- 
tinued existence must be taken as a datum or 
postulate in any discussion upon vestimentary 
reform. This, it must be allowed, makes any 
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question; for not only is the loose trouser itself 
hostile to the fit display of the lower limbs, but it 
interferes with the use of any such dress as the 
military habit of the Romans, or the Highland 
kilt, or the short tunic with which we are familiar 
on the stage in costumed plays, where no particular 
accuracy as to place or time is affected. The 
effect of the combination may often be noticed ig 
the dress of little boys, who may be seen weari 
trousers under such a tunic, reaching to the knee 
or a little above it. The horizontal line whieh 
terminates the lower part of the kilt is seen in 
immediate contrast with, and at right angles ta, 
the almost perpendicular lines of the trousers 
which produces a most disagreeable appearance; 
although it is well adapted, by the contrast of a 
straight line with the graceful curves of the legs, 
to set them off to advantage when uncovered, 

Flowing robes after the classical or eastern 
fashion are of course not to be thought of. They 
would be mightily out of place in railroad-carriages, 
or in omnibuses, or in walking the streets on 
muddy days. Modern habits of activity and 
personal independence require the dress to be 
tolerably succinct and unvoluminous; but some 
change in the right direction has been lately made 
by the introduction of what are called paletots, 
and other coats of various transitional forms 
between them and the shooting-jacket proper. 
In these a good deal of the stiffness and angularity of 
the regulation frock-coat is got rid of,and they admit 
of adaptation to different statures and sizes. ‘They 
have much comfort and convenience to recommend 
them, and it would be a great point gained if they 
were altogether adopted, and the frock-coat, whic 
still asserts a claim to be considered more correct, 
were quietly given up. 

It may be matter only of custom and association, 
or it may also depend upon some deeper cone 
siderations, but the result of much observation is, 
that with the ordinary out-of-door costume of the 
present day, as worn in cities, nothing goes so well 
as the black hat. There is an ugliness and 4 
stiffness about it which is congruous with the 
ugliness and stiffness of everything else. Its very 
height and straight sides tend to carry the eye 
upwards, in conformity with the indication of the 
principal lines in the lower part of the dress. It 
is like a steeple upon a Gothic tower, and repeats 
the perpendicular tendencies of what is below it, 
instead of contradicting them by the introduction 
of an horizontal element. Certainly no kind of 
cap goes well with it: the traveller who has not 
unpacked his hat, and continues to wear in the 





streets what served him on the road, or the 
Turk, European in all but his red fez, cut but 
_a sorry and mongrel figure among the shining 
beavers around them, which retain their place # 
necessary evils under the existing order of things 
| Once, however, escape from the town, and see 
_how everyone gets rid of his regular coat and of 
his chimney-pot. The man of business in his 
rural retreat, the lawyer in vacation, the lounger 
at the sea-side, have all discarded them, Emaneir 


_pation from the coat and hat is synonymous with 
reform to a very picturesque costume vut of the | 


leisure, enjoyment, and freedom from the formal 
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trammels of public and civic life. The most staid 
and reverend personages may now be seen dis- 
rting themselves in divers jackets, and in that 
wide-awake which a few years since was confined 
to the sportsman or his slang imitator. Surely 
this universal consent of mankind must be accepted 
as an omen of the future ; and when the louser and 
more sensible garments now worn 1n the country 
shall be established as the usual dress of the towns 
also, they will be accompanied by the soft and 
wide-leaved hat of felt, which already goes along 
with them wherever they are tolerated. 

This, then, probably, may be looked to as the 
hat of the future, of which we are in search; and 
it will be gratefully accepted in exchange for the 
present article. Nodoubt advantage will be taken 
of the change to employ greater variety of shape 
than is now allowed. ‘The tall man and the short, 
the corpulent and the lean, will no longer be com- 
pelled to put their heads into one and the same 
hat. Crowns will be modified, and brims con- 
tracted or expanded, to suit the figure of the wearer, 
or the circumstances under which they are in use ; 
and we may have hats especially constructed for 
wet or sunny days, for wind or for calm. We 
shall no longer carry the same head-rigging in all 
weathers; but we may set, as it were, studding- 
sails, in the shape of a wider margin of rim on fair 
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Ir is too late, we fear, to save the Constitution 
of Hesse Cassel from being trampled out of exis- 
tence, but it is not too late to pronounce that 
juneral oration and eulogy which it so well de- 
serves, to call down the indignation of Europe on 
those who have so ruthlessly and brutally destroyed 
it, and to claim the sympathy and admiration of 
the world on behalf of those Hessians who have 
enffered, and are still suffering, so severely for no 
crime but their faithful adherence to their country 
and their oath. Conduct like that of the Elector 
ueeds only a simple narrative to arouse the severest 
reprobation ; and the few concise statements we 
are about to lay before our readers will justify us 
in pronouncing the suppression of the Constitution 
in that unhappy Electorate to be the most unpro- 
voked, indefensible, and high-handed oppression 
which we have witnessed in our days; and its 
perpetration by the Elector, and its permission by 
the other European Powers, the most disereditable 
event in the annals of the 19th century. If the 
English people had understood the case, their voice 
would long since have been heard in tones of 
mingled menace, warning, and disgust; if the 
‘ympathies of the French people and the interests 
ot the French rulers had been really on the side 
of constitutional freedom, their interference would 
have been prompt and effective ; and if the feel- 
ings of the Prussian nation had not been paralysed 
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' days, to fend off the burning rays of the sun, while 
a lesser breadth will be more convenient against 
rain, and a storm-hat of the least dimensions will 
be spread in a gale, or in rapid riding or driving. 

The effect of the change upon society may be 
expected to be considerable. It will be no small 
thing to have abrogated an evil of daily and per- 
petual occurrence to every man. In all public 
places the difference will be conspicuous ; crowds 
will always be good humoured, congregations will 
be more attentive, audiences at theatres and con- 
certs will be more capable of enjoyment and more 
urbane to each other. The recollection of pleasant 
dreams and agreeable parties will not be embit- 
tered by the loss of the hat, or the substitution of 


; . . 
an old one for a new; for every one will have 


‘something which may be easily carried in the 

ket when not upon the head. A better style 
of public speaking may be anticipated, which will 
also have the advantage of being addressed to less 
impatient because less uncomfortable hearers. 
Kindlier feelings, less selfishness, greater mutual 
confidence, more desire and larger opportunity of 
doing good may be expected on all occasions when 
men meet together ; and the whole world of Europe 
will walk abroad, redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralled by the irresistible genius of Hat-Eman- 
cipation. 


OF DESPOTISM. 


CASSEL. 


and neutralised by the duplicity and vacillation ot 
their King, this great crime could never have 
been consummated. Perhaps, even now, a strong 
expression of public feeling might save the Hes- 
sian patriots from cntire defeat: at all events, the 
utterance of our sympathy and admiration may 
console them under their sufferings, and nerve 
them for firmer endurance, further effort, and 
future victory. It can searcely be that euch a 
crime can be allowed to be completed with tri- 
umph, and without remonstrance. In England 
especially, as the land par excellence of successful 
constitutional struggles, the voice of sympathy 
should be raised ; for never was there a Coustitu- 
tion better worth defending ; never was tyrant so 
utterly without pretext or excuse for his oppres- 
sion; and never, assuredly, was national resi- 
so legal as that of the Hessians, or nationa! con- 
duct so noble, resolute, temperate, unanimous, 
dignified. 

It is just twenty years this month of January 
since the Constitution which the present Elector 
has deliberately violated and destroyed was deli- 
berately granted and sworn to by his father. It 
was drawn up with skill and care; and though it 
originated in a period of general European fer- 
ment, its moderation is its most marked feature. 
We shall give a sketch of its leading provisions, 
with a view to show how well it was worth etrng- 
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gling for, aud how nearly it assimilates to the 
English Constitution in everything but its priva- 
tion of any aristocratic element. We have under- 

which prove how flagrantly 


lined a iew 
the klector = flown in the face of the laws he 
had sworn to maintain, and how entirely the Hes- 
sian Deputies and authorities have kept within the 
limits, not only of their rights, but of their strict 
and inescapable obligations :— 


Extract of the Constitutional Code granted to the People of 
Hesse Cassel by William 11, the Father of the present 
Elector, on the 5th January, 1831. 


2. The form of Government remains Monarchical, but 
with a Constitution on the representative principle. 

3. The successor to the throne shall, on bis accession to 
the government, bind pimself on his vath, to uphold the 
Constitution, and to gevernin accordance with its provisions, 
and the existing laws of the country. This promise must 
also be given by him in writing (which document or deed 
is to be deposited in the archives of the House of Repre- 
sentatives) after which he receives the oath of allegiance, 
first from the assembled Representatives of the people. 

10. The Elector unites in his person the whole power of 
the State, which he exercises in accordance with the pro- 
visions laid down by the Constitution. His person is sacred 

nd inviolable. 

31. The personal liberty and the property of the subject 
suffer no other restrictions but those which are in accord- 
ance with the existing laws of the land. 

56. No Government officer can be dismissed against his 
will, nor can his salary orincome be stopped or diminished, 
without sentence having been pronounced against him to 
that effect, according to the laws regulating the Govern- 
ment service. 

60. An engagement for the observance and maintenance 
of the Constitution shall form part of the oath required 
on entering any office under Government. No decree shall 
be issued by the Government containing anything contrary 
to the lawe. 

61. All Government officers shall be held responsible for 
their acts; and any one guilty of a violation of the Consti- 
tution, particularly by carrying out any decree not issued 
in a strictly constitutional form, may be proceeded against 
either by the Representatives or their committees before 
the competent legal authorities, who have to investigate 
and try the cause without delay, and report the result to 
the Assembly. 

73. The Representatives are not bound by instructions 
from their clectors, but give their votes in accordance with 
their duties towards their Sovereign and their fellow- 
citizens, according to their own judgment, as they hope to 
answer it before God and their conscience. 

74 Each Representative must take the following oath :-— 
“IT swear to hold sacred the Constitution, and always to 
have at beart, in my votes and motions in this Assembly, 
both the welfare of my Sovereign and that of my father- 
land, according to my own conviction, and without allow- 
ing myself to be influenced by any other consideration. So 
help me God.” 

78. The Representatives are elected to act as such for 
three vears, After three years, new elections take place, 
without any decree to that effect requiring to be issued on 
the pert of the Government. The same persons may be 
re-elected 

*0. The Elector calls the Representatives together as 
often as he may think it necessary for the settlement of 
any important or pressing matters referring to the affairs 
of the State. They wust, however, be called together at 
least every three years, 

8.5. The Elector has the right to adjourn or dissolve the 
Assembly, but the adjournment is not to last above three 
months, and in case of a dissolution, the order for new 
elections has to be issued at the same time. 

95. Without the consent of the Assembly no law can be 
passed, abolished, altered, or explained ; and on the abolish- 
ment of any law, the decree to that effect must mention 
particularly that such is done with the consent of the 
Assembly. All orders and regulations referring to the 
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‘maintenance or carrying out of any of the existing laws 


shall emanate from the Government alone. The Govern. 
ment can also, during the time the Assembly is not sitting, 
on the request of the respective heads of the ministerial 
departments, and with the co-operation of the permanent 
committee, pass such exceptional measures for which the 
already existing laws may not provide, but which they 
consider necessary for the security of the State, or for the 
maintenance of the public peace. After such measures 
have been passed, the Representatives shall, on the requi- 
sition of their committee, be called together without 
delay, in order that their sanction to such measures may 
be obtained. 

100. The Representatives have the right and are bound 
to proceed before the High Court of Appeal, against any of 
the heads of the Government departments who may be guilty 
of a violation uf the Constitution, The Court shall at once 
proceed with the investigation of the case, and pronounce 
their decision in full court. Should the accused be found 
guilty, he can no longer hold office under Government, if 
even sentence of dismissal should not be recorded against 
him by the Court. 

98. The Representatives have the right to vote the taxes, 
according to the regulations laid down in section 143 of the 
Constitution. 

102. Previous to a dissolution or adjournment of the 
Assembly taking place, the members have to elect a Com- 
mittee of three or five of their own number, not only to 
watch the carrying out of the measures or laws passed by 
the Assembly, and take care of its interest, but also to 
act in accordance with the instructions they may have 
received from the Assembly, and the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The majority of this Committee shall neither 
consist of officers of Government nor of such holding 
appointments at Court. 

108. The head of each ministerial department has to 
countersign any decree or regulation referring to his de- 
partment issued by the Elector, and is held personally 
responsible for the contents being strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution and the laws of the 
country. As regards any decrees or regulations which have 
reference to more than ove or the whole of the Governe 
ment departments, they have to be countersigned, jointly, 
by the respective heads of each department, each being 
held personally responsible for his own department. 

143. The Assembly has to furnish to the Government, 
by levying taxes, the necessary means for the expenditure 
of the State, to any ammount not yet provided for by oth 
sources of income. Beginning with the year 1831, 
direct or indirect taxes whatever can be levied, cither in war or 
peace, without the sanction of the Assembly. 

144. The taxes for the regular expenditure of the State 
are generally voted for three years. For this purpose a 
estimate, stating the probable income and cost of the Govern- 
ment with the greatest possible accuracy and completeness, 
must be laid before the Assembly, The necessity or desira- 
bleness of the different estimates must be shown, and the 
different departments of Government are bound to furnish 
the Assembly with any information in their possession which 
may be required. 

146. All Government decrees referring to the collecting 
of taxes shall particularly state that such taxes are col- 
lected with the consent of the Assembly, without which it 
shall not be lawful for any collector to collect such taxes, not 
are the people bound to pay them. 


So sensible, so moderate, su little democratic was 
this Constitution—though framed at a time when 
extravagant ideas of freedom were fermenting 
throughout Europe—so completely did it leave the 
executive authority in the hands of the Sovereign, 
so scrupulously did it confine itself to those two 
essential provisions, without which all political 
freedom is a mockery (viz., establishing the su 
macy ofthe law, and securing to the representatives 
of the people the sole power of taxation), that it 
caused considerable disappointment to the Radi 
party in Germany, and was considered by many 
to be insufficient and incomplete. Moderate as it 
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French Revolution of 155 | 
heads begun to subside, than the profligate and | without the production of clear and detailed ac- 


dishonest Elector set systematically to work to/ counts of the expenditure, would not only have 
undermine and counteract the Constitution he had | been most unwise, but would have been a direet 

ted and sworn to maintain, and found a suit- dereliction of duty on the part of the Representa- 
able instrument for his ends in the notorious | tives, who are bound to require sueh information. 


Hassenpflug. 
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owever, no sooner had the alarm which the | which the money was to be applied. 
O spread among crowned | voted the supply without such explanation, and 
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During the five years that this | Hassenpflug, however, peremptorily refused to 


Minister remained at the head of affairs in Hesse, | furnish any, and the Chamber, of course, refused 
he was occupied in a series of endeavours to de- | to vote the supplies demanded. 


fraud the people of the protection secured to them | 
by the laws, and showed his purposes so clearly | clause 146, an arbitrary decree was issued by the 


that all parties, the most decided Conservatives 
not excepted, united in opposition to him. 
Hassenpflug retired in 1837; but his successors 


' 
| 


followed much the same line of proceeding, and | 
had succeeded in reducing the Constitution almost | 


to an inanimate form, when the French Revolution 
of 1848 broke out, and was followed by a series 
of convulsions which shook every throne in cen- 
tral Europe, raised the most sanguine hopes in 
the minds of the suffering and oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of the oppressors with a strange and 
unwonted fear. The terrified Elector of Hesse 
immediately announced to his people his inten- 


! 


It was immediately dissolved ; and, in defiance of 


Elector, ordering the payment of the taxes. The 
collection and the payment were of course both 
illegal, and as such were condemned by the supreme 
tribunals when the case came before them. Then 
commenced that struggle for the maintenance of 


chartered right which, for the absence of all pre- 


text or palliation on the one side, and for judgment, 
temper, fortitude and unanimity on the other, has, 
we verily believe, no parallel in history. There 
was no outbreak, no violence, not even the shadow 


of a disturbance; everything was done quietly 
and constitutionally. The courts of law simply 


| . . 
pronounced the illegal decrees to be null and void; 


tion to govern in future in a really constitutional | 
ments of existing orders which the supreme tribu- 


and liberal manner, and a succession of salutary 
laws were agreed to and promulgated. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that while all the rest of Germany 
was a acene of confusion, revolt, and often of blood- 
shed, Hease Cassel remained in a state of un- 
broken tranquillity during the whole of 1848 and 
is#9. The people forgave their perfidious prince 
the duplicity and tyranny of his previous conduct, 
and magnanimously refrained from employing the 
power which that period of excitement put into 
their hands to extort any further securities or 
more popular concessions. 

But their forbearance was ill-rewarded. The 
Elector belongs to that class of sovereigns who 
have been spoken of as “the opprobria of the 
southern thrones of Europe; men false alike to the 


accomplices who have served them and the oppo- | 
nents who have spared them; men who, in the_ 


hour of danger, concede everything, promise every- 
thing, turn their cheek to every smiter, give up to 
vengeance every minister of their iniquities, and 
await, with meek and smiling implacability, the 
blessed day of perjury and proscription.” No 
sooner had the movement-party in Germany been 
effectually put down, and the re-action of 1850 
fairly set in, than the Eberhard Ministry, who had 
carried their Sovereign successfully through a 
most difficult crisis, were summarily dismissed, 
aud Hassenpflug again appeared at the head of 
affairs, after an absence of thirteen years—detested 
by every one from the recollection of his old 
Oppressions, and covered in addition with a load 
ot recent infamy. 

The object of the Elector in calling back this 
man to his councils was not long left in doubt. 
Phe Chamber of Representatives was summoned ; 
and Hassenpflug, in direct violation of clause 144 
of the written Constitution, demanded a vote of 
money without bringing forward any budget, or 
vonehsafing any explanation of the purposes to 





the magistrates declined to be made the instru- 


nals of the State had pronounced to be unconsti- 
tutional ; and when martial law was proclaimed, 
the army, almost to a man, sided with the people, 
but made no open demonstration. The officers 
simply declined to violate the oath of allegiance 
they had taken to the Constitution, or to be made 
tools for carrying out a proclamation which was 
issned by no competent authority ; and, when further 
pressed, resigned their commissions, and with them 
their means of support. ‘Thus baffled, the new 
commander-in-chief, General Haynau, offered com- 
missions to the non-commissioned officers, a step 
almost without a precedent in Germany ; but they 
had the virtue and self-denial unanimously to refuse 
the proffered bribe. The liberty of the press was 
next assailed, and many journals seized for advo- 
cating constitutional rights ; but the legal tribunals 


pronounced against the police agents and in favour 


of the journalists. Things were atadead lock, and 
the Elector and his Minister, though too much 
despised to be in danger, fled from the popular 
disgust, and took refuge in Hanover. The people, 
in the meantime, were simply passive in their 
resistance, only refusing to do anything illegal. 
In the fine language of Shelley, they stood— 
“Firm and resolute, 

Like a forest, close and mute, 

With folded arms, and looks which are 

Weapons of unvanquished war ;" 
an attitude which embarrassed the Elector and his 
agents far more than any more active and violent 
conduct could have done. No pains were spared 
to goad the people into acts of open tumult, but 
in vain; all were on their , and not the 
slightest disturbance could be got up. All stood 
on the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion and the solemn oath of their Prince. The 
tradesmen of the capital, with one voice, declined 
to supply the means of removing ders Yasse 
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stores of war deposited there; the financial em- 
ployés refused to collect taxes illegally imposed ; 
and the few tools whom the Elector found among 
the higher (!) classes willing to aid his nefarious 
plans were actually obliged to desist for want of 
subordinate agents to assist them! 

It is not very easy for Englishmen to compre- 
hend fully the amount of zeal, disinterestedness, 
and devotion which conduct like this indicates in 
German officials and military men. Civil and 
military service in Germany is a provision for life 
—often the only provision; nay more, it includes | 
a maintenance for widows and orphans after the | 
death of their protector. To resign this is to resign 
everything. It is not only the sacrifice of a heloved 
profession, it is the encountering of voluntary 
poverty, often of actual destitution; for a small 
State like Hesse, which is neither commercial nor 
manufacturing, affords few openings either to 
wealth or distinction. In England, if a man is 
compelled to leave one occupation, many others are 
open to him, if he have enterprise and energy ; 
but in Germany, the avenue to each profession 
lies through a regular and formal series of prepara- 
tor ssteps, and change or substitation is almost 
impossible. Every military man in Hesse, there- 
fore, in resigning his profession, knew that he was 
throwing up his only livelihood ; every civilian, in 
refusing to execute illegal orders, knew that he 
thereby closed the door to all promotion, and pro- | 
bably to all subsistence ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
in a population of 700,000 souls, scarcely one man, 
soldier, civilian, or tradesman, has been found, who 
has flinched from his duty to his country. If to 
the above considerations we add the remembrance 
that all employés are brought up in the strictest 
habits of iadlones to orders, that, like the military, 
they form a body accustomed to the most formal 








discipline and the most unreasoning submission, 
we may form some idea of the struggle which it | 
must have cost these men to remain firm to the | 
good cause, and of how much is implied by the 
almost universal defection of the Elector’s subjects ; 
and we shall be obliged to confess that even Eng- 
lishmen, under such a crisis, could not have con- 
ducted the struggle with more tact, constancy, or 
forbearance. 

Baffled by the inperturbable demeanour of his 
subjects, the Elector appealed to Austria for aid; 
a on the plea of a decree of the old Diet (which, 
since the events of 1848 and 1849, had been 
regarded as obsolete and superseded) forbidding 
any state of the Federation to refuse needed sup- 
plies—a decree, be it observed in passing, issued 
subsequently to the granting of the Hessian Con- 
stitution—a considerable force of Austrian and 
Bavarian troops were marched into the Electorate, 
and quarterdf on the inhabitants in order to reduce 
them to submission. These troops are known by 
the name of the Army of Execution. They have 
entirely eaten up the resources of the Electorate, 
and though some have been withdrawn, many still 
remain. They have been billeted on all the re- 
fractory employes, civil or military, till either they 
resigned or gave in their submission to the Elec- 





tor's illegal decrees. Few have done the latter ; 


many, after enduring as long as they had any 
means, have been compelled to the latter course, 
Judges of the Supreme Court have had fifteen ta 
twenty Bavarian soldiers quartered on their fami- 
lies, with the threat of an additional number each 
day, if they will not resign their functions to more 
compliant successors. ‘The members of the Town- 
Council, in addition to this treatment. are menaced 
with a court-martial and severe personal punish- 
ment, if they do not declare (which as men of 
conscience they cannot do) that the decree of the 
28th of November last, proclaiming martial-law, 
was in accordance with the Constitution. A widow, 
an English lady, has had fifteen soldiers (in addi- 
tion to the usual number) billeted upon her, be- 
cause she could not give any account of her son, 
who was one of the patriotic functionaries. One 
poor man who earned four florins a week had to 
support a Bavarian soldier, who consumed three 
florins to his own share. Others were so completely 
ruined by these exactions that not only they, but 
the Execution troops quartered upon them, have 
been sometimes twenty-four hours without food 
One young functionary, only a few days since, who 
lived in lodgings on the small pittance his office 
afforded him, had ten soldiers quartered upon him. 
After a short time, he called them together, divided 
among them all the funds he had left, and then left 
them that Ae might seek food and lodging from 
the charity of others. 

There was meanness, too, as usual, mingled with 
all this cruelty. The Prime Minister Eberhard, 
who preceded Hassenpflug, was so popular and 
beloved that the Elector did not dare to treat him 
as he treated less powerful men, and the Austrian 
authorities were instructed to spare his house. 
He writes, “I hate so invidious and undeserved an 
exemption.” Another eminent member of the 
Court of Appeal, similarly spared, has actually 
protested against the favour with which he was 
treated, and has requested to share the sufferings 
of his fellow-citizens. The notion of having to 
support a few soldiers may not sound to English 
ears a very terrible infliction, for happily we have 
never had any practical knowledge of what it 
really is. The cost of supporting these hostile 
troops, though no trifle to so poor a people as 
the Hessians, is, however, the least part of the 
infliction. We must remember that these men are 
placed in families for the express purpose of ren- 
dering them miserable, and reducing them to sub- 
mission ; that their will is law; that, the country being 
under martial discipline and foreign occupation, the 
ordinary tribunals, from which protection might be 
obtained, and by which insult and outrage might be 
punished, are wholly powerless ; that the Execution 
troops live with families of the highest respectability 
and the most virtuous character on a footing of the 
most insolent and unrepellable familiarity ; that 
many of them, especially the Bavarians, are noto- 
riously licentious and undisciplined ; and we may 
form some conception of the scandalous scenes which 
constantly occur, and of the intolerable outrages 
which these unhappy Hessians have daily to endure 
—outrages the bare mention of which is enough to 
make our blood boil, and the least of which in 
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‘»eland would be the signal for a general andsan- And what has been the conduct of the Prussian 
guinary outbreak. Government during the enactment of this dark 
The Elector has now returned to his im- tragedy? As usual, feeble, vacillating, mischiev- 
joverished country, his desolated capital, his ous, insincere, and black with treachery. The 
ruined and alienated subjects—restored by the Hessians understood that they might rely upon 
might of foreign bayonets to reign over a people its aid ; and as Prussia professes to be at the head 
whose liberties he has destroyed, whose property of constitutional Germany, they had a right to do 
he has laid waste, whose before happy families so. But, alas! it soon appeared that the King was, 
he has so brutally outraged, injured, and oppressed. in his heart, almost as much afraid of constitu- 
He was already hated and despised, for his charac- tional liberty as his brother of Austria. Hesse 
ter had long been stained with the most open pro- was merely to be used as an instrument and pre- 
flizacy and the most contemptible meanness ; but text for his own designs, and to be thrown aside, 
now that he has broken every tie, violated every like an old glove or a squeezed orange, when his 
law, fled from every duty, trampled upon every temporary purpose was served. After marching 
popular right, and inflicted upon his subjects every troops into the Electorate, with the avowed inten- 
conceivable variety of wretchedness, it may well tion of protecting it; after calling out the whole 
be imagined with what feelings he will henceforth military force of the nation, which obeyed wil- 
be regarded. ‘That such a Constitution as that of lingly, under the impression that they were at 
Hesse Cassel should be thus ruthlessly trodden out, length to fight in a cause worthy of their enthu- 
that foreign interference should have restored a siasm; and having, by the imposing front thus 
prince who was too weak to carry out his own presented, been enabled to lower the tone of Austria, 
crimes, that free States should have tamely stood and make terms for his own private ambitions, 
by and permitted this shameful consummation, Frederick William quietly abandoned his allies, 
this of itself is disgraceful enough to our era and withdrew his forces, and allowed Austria and 
our diplomacy ; but that so noble a people as the Bavaria to work their own wicked will unchecked. 
Hessians should be thus bound hand and foot, and Neither his subjects nor his friends can ever trust 
delivered over, “ unwept, without a crime,’ to the him more—-nor can his rivals and antagonists re- 
tender mercies of a weak, bad, dishonoured profli- spect or fear him—and his selfishness and duplicity 
gate like the Elector, is a termination of the struggle on this occasion have probably sealed his fate; for 
at which humanity itself might weep and blush. | when the next day of opportunity arrives, and the 
One Government alone in Germany, and that great battle of constitutional liberty has to be 
one of the feeblest, has ventured boldly to protest fought, the party of freedom will remember that 
against the consummation of this great iniquity. in heart he is an enemy, that he has formerly been 
We have just heard that the Grand Duke of Olden- a traitor, and will look for leaders of more gene- 
burgh, the Nestor of the German princes, has pro- rous purpose and@ more stainless fame. 
tested, as a member of the Diet, against being We rejoice to find that subscriptions have 
eupposed to participate in any such tvrannous pro- already been entered into, in this country as well 
ceeding-. He has addressed a letter to his bro- as in Germany, for the support of those Hessian 
ther Sovereigns, expressing his opinion of the whole officers who have been left without any means of 
transaction in the strongest terms; and has, more- living, in consequence of their refusal to serve the 
over, shown his approval of the eonduct of the Elector in his crusade against their liberties. 
Hessian officers by offering them an asylum in his Between two and three thousand pounds have 
dominions, and has even taken some of them into already been collected, and we hope that 89 good 
his service. a cause will stand in no need of canvassing. 


THE DRAMA, MUSIC, AND FINE ARTS. 


verified the proud anticipation of the vilified states- 
man, that his name would not be forgotten by his 
Movrsixe, like all other worldly things, has its humbler fellow-subjects, when they ate their daily 
different stages. In August and September last | bread, no longer made bitter by a sense of injustice. 
we hung our wreaths of immortelles (vol. xvii.,, Perhaps there never was a more unanimous and uni- 
P. 457, 527), in common with our contemporaries, | versal determination to raise a time-defying “ exem- 
upon the bier of the great statesman who had | plar” of any man, especially a political man. London 
recently been taken from us. Other but equally |intends no leas than four statues; one for West- 
hitting honours are now in the process of being | minster Abbey, one for the City, one for the aristo- 
paid to him, who if any, may fairly be called one | cratic quarter, and one as the poor man’s testimonial, 
of our “representative men.” The bronze period | Manchester, Liverpool, Bury, Salford, Leeds, Tam- 
has begun, Noble names have headed subscrip- | worth, and others of the great industrial haunts, 
Uion-lists for the purpose, middle-class opulence | have all subscribed large sums; Brighton, oddly 
has alded substance to them, and the pence of the} enough, has decided to form a library for the 
for, contributed copiously and ungrudgingly, have | benefit of the working-classes. ‘The idea may be 


STATUES OF SI ROBERT VEEL—SHAMS AND JOBS. 
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more commendable than a work of art, but where 
are the reading artizans in a locality of invalids, 
bath chairs, and lodging-houses? But revenons a 
nos marbres ; the Government vote of 5,250. for 
a statue has, by hook or by crook, found its way 
into Mr. Gibson's atelier at Rome, a very compe- 
tent man, and a sculptor of whom we have reason 
to be proud ; but we neither like the giving so large 
a sum from the people's pocket, with so important 
a commission, to an artist living always abroad, 
and who needs it not ; nor does it appear to be for- 
warding the interests of art so to dispose of a sub- 
ject that in a competition might have nerved many 
a flagging spirit with eager hope, and brought to 
light some genius hitherto born to toil and waste 
his monumental clay upon the desert dampness of 
some sculptural den. If a man be really great, 
and we do believe in Gibson's future, he owes it 
to his art to let his example be seen in himself, 
and strive to inspire others with the sacred fire. 
If all good artists were to reside in Rome our 
school would be worse off than it is, and this 
would be bad indeed. 

The Manchester committee of taste, with some- 
thing like 4,0001. at their fingers’ ends, have 
modestly affected ignorance of the fine arts ; and 


fighting shy of a competition, have trusted their | 


nice little bit of patronage to a selection from men 
of well-earned reputation—Dailey, Foley, Mar- 
shall, and others—altogether six in number, whom 
they invited to send sketches in clay, and to whom 
they give each 5O/. for expense and trouble in- 
curred. So far so good; but the difficulty of 
making the choice is as great as ever, both to 
make it the best, and free from the taint of private 
interest. 


FINE ARTS, 


At Salford, the sum of 1,200/. was placed at 
the disposal of the committee for a statue in 
bronze, on a granite pedestal, to be erected in the 
Peel-park. Small as this sum is, the committee 
declared they should “ feel it incumbent upon them 
to pass over any design that cannot, according to 
the judgment of competent persons,” be completed 
and set up in every respect for that sum. The 
Salfordians have fairly out-manouvred the simple 
artists ; they have not only got models from eighty 
men, Which, at the lowest possible calculation, cost 
in hard cash S00/., for 852, which they give in three 
premiums to the three best approved, but they 
make a little income from exhibiting these. They 
might have had the conscience to ask the consent 
of the sculptors to give up their models, and then 
to give the proceeds of the exhibition to the un- 
successful competitors. We know that most of the 
artiets had not the least idea that their models 
would be kept. A much more bombastical parade 
about impartial fairness we have seldom seen than 
the manifesto from this most economical junta of 
fine-art financiers, signed with the canny name 
Nathaniel. Where hadst thou been, Nathaniel, 
that, on the day of opening the exhibition, before 
the mottoed envelopes had been opened, or any 
decision come to, thou knewedst, and wert able to 
tell the visitors, the names of the competitors and 





their especial productions? It would have been 
more comely in thee to have remained under the 
shadow of thine own fig-tree. Hadst thou, too, 
any hand in passing about amongst thy influential 
friends those duplicates of models that had been 
sent in for competition? Verily, thon, and thy 
fellow fine-art judges, wilt feel thy reward in seeing 
that we know all this. Such doings remind us of 
what we either dreamt or heard with these ears, 
that, in the competition for the statue of Lord G. 
Bentinck, some of the envelopes were returned 
unopened ; and, of the monument to Fowell Bux- 
ton, that the block of marble was purchased a 
month before the successful candidate was made 
known. 

But now, as we are in the thick of discon- 
tent, we may as well proceed to Leeds. Here 
were two statues to be had by a little clever 
management, a short residence in the neighbour- 
hood, a few good feeds at the hotels, and such-like 
diplomatic agencies. Apropos of these dinners, 
we hear that Beenes was a standing dish, and so 
suited the taste of the Leeds cognoscenti that two 
statues are to bear the name. Pity that the epicu- 
reans forgot to join Bacon with their Beenes, and 
then inscribed the Yorkshire statue with the York- 
shire motto,“ Beenes and Bacon.” Scarcely less fasci- 
hating to the taste were the attentions of a certain 
sculptor, noble in name if uot in art; and when 
| the votes of the befeeded and betoadied men of 
| taste were recorded, it proved that the propen- 

sities of appetite and vanity are irresistible. Mr. 

Bailey, the academician, had five votes ! Mr. Noble, 
fourteen; but Mr. Beenes, sixteen. The ground 
around ‘Tamworth has been equally well hunted 
by these politic sculptors, whose study is how 
to mould the dirty clay of human life, and 
chisel one another rather than nature in art 
divine. We should augur that our xoble friend 
is likely to be successful in this quarter, as 
gossip tells of his colossal statue, already nearly 
finished, for the coming competition (if itis worthy 
the name) in March next. 

The dispensers of the Bury fund have followed the 
plan of requesting certain sculptors to send models 
all of one size—a new and good regulation—but 
without offering any premiums. There could not be 
a case in Which it was more desirable that something 
really grand in art should be achieved, than in this 
statue of the man who was as refined in matters of 
| taste and art as he was great as a statesman; and 
if it were possible that any of our national demon- 
strations could be free from the palsy touch of 
jobbery, this we could wish to be. But these 
competitions are alla rotten sham. They are never 
sufficiently protected against the leprosy of interest 
as to be above suspicion ; and we much question 
if it would not be better to refer the decision to 
men of taste and judgment not connected in any 
way with the locality where the subscription arises, 
plenty of whom would be found ready and well 
qualified to act. Whatever may be now a fait 
accompli in the provinces must be endured; but 
let us hope, let us almost beseech, that London 
may not be further deformed with sculptural per- 
petrations, alas, only too durable. As yet, beyond 














the commission to Gibson, we hear of nothing 
respecting the metropolitan designs. 


THE PRINTSELLERS COMBINATION. 


A pamphlet® reminds us that the engraving 
ublishers have bound themselves by certain rules 
into a body, and sworn willing submission to an 
autocracy of their own selves ; by which no member 
js allowed to subscribe or take orders for any en- 
ving without due notice to the inquisition, and 
leave from the secretary. ‘The artist who engraves 
js also placed under the surveillance of the same 
body, and is compelled to register every proof he | 
takes as it is found to be needed in the progress of 
his work, lest any surreptitious impressions should 
be sold to the injury of the proprietor. There is 
something repulsive in all this; it indicates a 
feeling of utter distrust and jealousy amongst the 
constituents of the association, and it tends to lower | 
a body of artists who m every way merit a more | 
honourable position. We admit that it is desirable | 
to purge the printselling trade of such tricks as’ 
stopping up the letters on plates, and then taking’ 
impressions which are sold as proofs before letters ; 
or cutting off the lettered part of the copper, | 
and soldering on a false bottom, as it is called, 
so as to print without letters; or printing from 
electrotyped plates formed upon worn-out en- | 
graved plates; but we are not to be bamboozled | 
by the proffered protection to the public which 
the printsellers talk so about. The only benefit 
the collector of engravings gets by the registering. 
system is, that he may rely upon having one of so_ 
many impressions; but the picture is none the’ 
better for that. In point of fact, the real working 
ef the association is, that all swear to pursue the 
same plan of humbugging the gentleman amateur, 
by taking an unconscionable number of what they 
dignify with the name of artists’ proofs, and 
tell at four times the price of the later impres- 
sions. Now, it is perfectly well known that it is 
not necessary to take many artists’ proofs, wh reas 
of late years, since the public taste for them has so 
increased, these proofs have been multiplied up to 
300, The real artists’ proofs, often most interesting 
as bearing remarks or sketches on the margin, are 
now destroyed “by order;” and yet from the 
bureau of some of these most scrupulous pnb- 
lishers, “the few remaining artists’ proofs” (not 
more than 200) have been let loose at an advanced 
price, when it was thought the little stock of 
epreuves de choir had long ago been exhausted, 
and this also by authority. In evidence before 
the House of Commons, Mr. Finden says that 
‘abroad no more proofs than a very small number 
are taken, and that our publishers have multiplied 
Impressions to such an extent that no confidence 
is placed in them.” If the associate printseller is 
able to allow his agent from 50 to 75 per cent on 
the sale, which is notorious, the strain is always 
against the public to near that amount, and unfairly 
80; and if really good engravings could be pro- 
duced with renumeration in the proper and most 
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deserving quarter, they should be had in spite of 
any combating The Art-Union is not at all in 
favour with the publishers, who petitioned against 
it; and it appears in evidence that unworthy 
oppression was attempted upon Mr. Turner the 
engraver, because he refused to sign it, and 
preferred to incur the high displeasure of his 
employing publisher to injuring the interests of his 
art.° Having thus got rid of an accumulation of 
fine-art bile, we leave the print publishers alone, 
with a wish that the epirit of Robert Strange 
were again amongst the engravers, that they 
might work together with mutual benefit, and 
attain the honour to which they are so justly 
entitled, a rank and influence in the Academy of 
Arts, and to which all other engravers are admitted 
in the academies of their respective countries. 

The Sketching Society.—A collection of many 
interesting drawings by members of the club that 
used to number some of our most noted artists, is 
exhibited at Mr. Hogarth’s; they are not put 
forth from the society, but have been collected by 
one individual. There is often more feeling and 
interest shown in these social bravaras in art than 
in laboured works, and many of these afe hit 
off with charming effect. Stanfield, Uwins, and 
Partridge show to advantage: the works of the 
brothers Chalon would not be missed, so far as our 
eye would scan. At the same place we were 
shown a picture of Macready in Werner by Maclise, 
exhibited with all the solemn mystery of sombre 
room and shaded light; but we could not get 
up much sympathy for it. The head is a likeness 
certainly, but deficient in intensity of expression, 
and the general treatment of the subject is not 
powerful nor broad. It was probably painted ex- 
pressly for engraving, in which form it may please 
better. It represents the scene with pJosephine, 
while he is saying,— 

“Who would read in this form, 
The high soul of the son of a long line? 
Who, in this garb, the beir of princely lands? 
Who, in this sunken sickly eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ?” 

The Biitish Museum is positively beginning to 
be finished. ‘The new sculpture halls have just 
been opened, and, though not yet occupied by their 
revered treasures, have a very rich appearance, 
with all the cornices and ceiling compartments 
very elaborately coloured and gilt. At present 
the scaffolding obstructs the view through the 
Egyptian Hall, which is also being painted en suite. 
It is to be hoped this unrivalled gallery of antiqui- 
ties, one of the few things of the kind in which we 
can exult, will be quite in order for the great time 
that’s coming ; it is a fact, too, that the foundation 
of the outer railing has been commenced with con- 
siderable evincings of activity. ‘The Bridgewater 
Gallery is also full of bustle and bricklayers, with 
every effort to be one of the art-show places during 
the Exhibition ; many of its gems are well known 
abroad. 

The Colouring of the Crystal Palace has 
proved a perfect chameleon of contention between 








* A Free and General Exposure of the Printecllers’ Association, 





By Mary Parkes, Gilbert. 


© Vid. Questions 3074,75, Report of Committee on Art- 
Union. 
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the colourists of the day. Mr. Owen Jones is posi- 
tive about the positives red, blue, and yellow ; Mr. 
Sang would bronze everything; another gentle- 
man proposes to decorate it, like the Alhambra, 
with inscriptions, in many colours, of “Great is 
Allah, and there is none but Allah.” We suspect 
it will be better to leave the painting to Tom Stiles 
and Dick Knokes, in preference to the Gothic vio- 
lence of any medizval illuminator. 

Amongst the works of fine art destined for this 
Exhibition, we hear of a joint production from the 
two greatest men of the German school, Kaulbach 
and Hesse; it is to be an example of a new kind 
of fresco which admits of retouching by being kept 
damp. We have also seen a noble equestrian 
statue of the Queen, the heroic size, by Mr. 
Thorneycroft, which will tell well of our sculpture. 
Whether Mr. Hiram Power's colossal statue of 
America vvill be able to leave his atelier at 
Florence, is, we fear, doubtful; we hope it may, 
as it is highly spoken of. 


MUSIC, 


The heavenly maid has migrated to foreign 
climes, and we are reduced to following her in 
spirit to Madrid, to St. Petersburgh, or to Paris. 
Here Mr. Lumley appears to be working his 


ement from some of the highest in his art, 
At the advice of Viardot Garcia, we hear, he has 
composed an opera on the story of Sappho, and 
the great lyric artiste has promised to sing the 
principal part: this alone is enough for a success, 
Madame Fiorentini, the Anglo-Hispanian lady, 
who created the last vocal scintillation at Her 
Majesty's last season, is receiving the homage of 
the Parisians. Mdlle. Lind, it is confidently re- 
ported, will be here during the coming season, and 
sing in concerts again, still maintaining her deter- 
mination to forsake the line in which her great- 
ness is undisputed. But we shall see; rash vows 


need not be kept. 
DRAMA. 


Apart from the characteristic farewells of our 
great tragedian, to which we have already sighed 
a tribute, and the extravaganzas, which are a little 
out of our line, there has not been much to record 
in the dramatic circle. Mr. Sullivan's comedy, 
“The Old Love and the New,” has been a wel- 
come relief to the heavy atmosphere of Old Drury. 
It is not enough that the national theatres be “ legi- 
timate,” they must be amusing also; and stock 
pieces indifferently mounted, even by her Majesty's 
servants, are not necessarily palateable. So the 





troupe with a sueces destime, though his fancy 
for resuscitating old favourites has proved but a 
eruel process in the case of Ivanoff, the verdict 
upon whose once sweet voice is now pronounced 
felo de se, and Mr. Reeves is expected to replace 
him. The debut of Mdlle. Caroline Duprez in 
the “Lucia,” with her father in the part of 
Edgardo, has been the most interesting event. 


new comedy comes with timely aid to the fortunes 
of the theatre. It may be pronounced a quiet and 
sincere success, rather than, as the puffs say, a 
brilliant and triumphant one. It escapes all impu- 
tation of unnaturalness and extravagance, and is 
free from coarseness and buffoonery, yet neither 
by its construction nor language can it seize on 
the audience; the one is innocent of design, and 


The veteran tenor of “ ut” renown is described as! the other of brilliancy. While there are no telling 
being “ awfully nervous” about his daughter's suc-| points, or strong situations, it moves along plea- 
cess; but the young soprano was too well drilled | santly enough. The characters are few and stereo- 
to be distraite, and sang with great brilliancy.! typed enough, with one exception in Miss Trimmer, 
Duprez, it is said, is about to restore the part of|a kind-hearted officious old maid, the type we 








Don Giovanni to the tenor. M. Maralti, of the 


recognise in many a country town, saddened into 


Belgian stage, has been singing as Arnold in|a dévote by the blighting of an early love, and 
“Guillaume Tell;” and M. Gueymard, with a! now addicted to everybody's business, temporal 
fresher voice, gives promise of supplying the want! and spiritual, with a subdued and slow pertinacity 


of a good tenor at Paris. 


of voice and manner that defy all ceremony and 


The performance of a requiem and some other! usage; it is decidedly the best studied and best 
severe music by a new and strange composer, M.! written character in the play, and affords a very 
Gounod, at Mr. Hullah’s concerts, has excited some | favourable scope for Mrs. Ternan’s abilities. The 
sensation; we had heard from time to time of his! part of Camilla, written evidently for Mrs. Nis- 


repute at Rome and Paris. 


He is from the} bett’s specialité,is adorned with all the sparkling 


Academy of Rome, and has met with encou-! graces by which she is so known and admired. 


LITERATURE. 


The Forty-five. By Lord Manos. Being the Nar- whom they quickly gathered around them, should 


rafive of the Insurrection of 1745, extracted from advance triumphantly into the heart of England, 


Lord Mahon’s “ History of England.” London: 
John Murray. 
‘There are few more remarkable episodes in 
British history than the rebellion of 1745. That 
half-a-dozen strangers, without arms, money, or 
reputation, should land in the wilds of Inverness- 


shire; and that they, and the devoted adherents 


scattering the royal troops before them where- 


ever they ventured to show themselves, and spread- 


ing consternation even to the gates of London— 
must ever be considered as, perhaps, the most 
striking instance of enthusiastic loyalty upon 
record. The progress and the adventures of 


Charles Edward, from the bleak coast of Moi- 
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dart to the pleasant town of Derby, are more 
full of romantic incident than the boldest writer 
f fiction would venture to paint in a work of 
ure imagination. Tke youth and the amiable 
qralities of the hero of the expedition, and the 
eenerous devotion of the Highlanders, displayed 
alike in triumph and defeat, are very apt, however, 
to lead us to overlook the true objects of this daring 
enterprise. The restoration of Popery and of 
absolutism were, no doubt, the grand aims of those 
wliticians who originally planned it. The simple- 
minded clansmen, and, we believe, the Prince him- 
elf, were little more than unconscious instruments 
in the hands of the French Court; and although 
we naturally admire constancy and courage, in 
whatever field they may display themselves, we 
eannot but lament, in this instance, that they were 
devoted to so unworthy a cause. 

“The Forty-five” is a subject extremely well 
ecalenlated to exhibit to advantage the talents of 
Lord Mahon. The characteristics of his lordship’s 
style appear to us to be good feeling and good 
sense. Eloauence and depth may be wanting, but 


he never °ffends our taste by a display of vulgar | 


fine writing on the one hand, nor by an affectation 
of profundity on the other. His narrative is 
always clear, and his reflections are generally intel- 
iigent and sound. 
most enviable quality of a historian, the art of 
interesting his readers iz the characters and events 
that he professes to describe The principal per- 
sonages who figure in “ The Forty-five,” President 
Forbes, and his wily antagonist Lord Lovat, the 
politic Lord George Murray, the chivalrous Bal- 
merino, and the strangely chequered character of 
the Pretender himself, are all pourtrayed with much 
ability and truth. 


Merkland. A Story of Scottish Life. By the 
Author of “‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 3vols. London: Colburn. 


Very refreshing to us of the craft is it to light at 
intervals upon some stray production, floating 
amid the dreary Maelstrom of works of fiction, 
capable of awakening a more wholesome sensation 
than the mere momentary titillation we experience 
4s we tura over pages forgotten ere their type has 
lost its gloss. Deluged are we beyond endurance 
with the rose-water mysteries of the boudoir, the 
inawkish minauderies of the Lady Serinette, glo- 
rious in tulle-lace, baptiste, or what not, as she 
sighs for that naughty, yet, “oh, so handsome 
reprobate,” who waits until the eleventh hour of 
volume three ere he crave the paternal veal, dis- 
card his dice, or haply (as poor Barham sung)— 
“ Lessdefensible fancies,” 
that had reduced the hero 
“To the end of his slender finances.” 

Heartily weary are we, moreover, of the blouse 
‘chool—the impenitent thieves and impossible 
heroes 60 lavishly served up to us by a Dickens 
¢. 4 Dumas. And to this satiety and weariness, 
r is wy ay ty of the ghoul-like fare so long in- 
in by the mere novel-reader, may be 
mputed much of the success that attended the 


He possesses, moreover, that | 
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appearance of “Jane Eyre.”” The boldness and 
originality of thought and incident, character and 
conception, that distinguished this work, at once 
proved its authoress to be no mere copyist. 
The most hackneyed pencil can reproduce with 
fidelity the sketch before it. The brush that 
first transferred the living scene to canvass 
could be wielded by none save the consummate 
artist. After these observations, it is no mean 
tribute of praise we bestow upon the work before 
us when we say that the healthy vigour of its tone, 
its earnest heartiness of spirit, entitle its author 


to take high rank in the school of Currer Bell. 





We are forcibly reminded, throughout the whole 
of these volumes, of the happiest efforts of Miss 
I’errier. There is the same felicitous delineation 


of quaint characters, coupled with the same straight- 


credit onthe masterly 





| 





forward simplicity and singleness of purpose, whilst 
here and there occur passages whose genuine and 
un-claborated pathos would have reflected no dis- 
nof the Ettrick shepherd. 

The plot of the tale is of a very harrowing 
nature. We must take leave to observe that we 
employ the term in no mere melodramic or news- 
paper sense. A murder has been committed; to 
shield the guilty party, an innocent man, against 
whom suspicion strongly points, consents to con- 
vert that suspicion into certainty by leaving house 
and home, kith, kindred all, to wander forth an 
exile, with the curse of Cain upon his brow. His 
sister, who has heard the tale, and, with all a sister's 
trusting love—and very touchingly is that love 
pourtrayed— stands alone in her firm credence 
of his guiltlessness, devotes her life to bringing 
about that discovery which eventually leads to rein- 
state her brother to name and position. The de- 
scription of the real murderer, wrestling in all the 
pangs of a conscience-stricken soul, is almost too 
highly wrought, too painfully drawn for a mere 
work of fiction. The agony of a penitent striving 
to gain pardon from his offended Maker demands 
to be shrouded within the folds of the painter's 
veil. On sights so awful human eyes may not 
intrude. The crushed and contrite man is made, 
at an immense sacrifice of probability, to save the 
lives of seven human beings, about to perish 
by shipwreck. This deed of mercy he hopes to 
plead as a set-off for that one dark deed that has 
bowed his spirit to the dust. 


“ Sevenfold—sevenfold! Thou God of mighty justice ! 
Thou Lord of holy revenge! What cana sinful man do 
more? Not an old man, O Lord! not a little child; 
seven lives in their prime—seven full of health, and 
strength, and hopefulness—seven saved for one lost. Lord 
of mercy, wilt Thou accept them? what can I more ?” 


Mark his sister’s rebuke, his sister who has 
devoted her life to pouring balm into wounds that 
nought could heal. 

“ Patrick,” said Christian Lillie, “if the whole world had 
lain perishing at your feet, what more than urgent need 


was it to save them all? The seven will not atone for the 
one! If ye have no other atonement to offer, then the 


blood is still crying upon God for vengeance.” 

In justice to the author, since such the hint on 
the title-page, we must beg our readers to rest 
satisfied with the above meagre outline of the tale, 
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and will content ourselves by drawing attention to 
the dramatis persone. are sufficiently 
numerous, and there is about each a degree of 
individuality that evinces much original talent ; 
whilst at the same time it enhances the interest of 
a narrative which would else, if not tedious, prove 
somewhat over painful. 

The heroine, we suppose, has a prescriptive 
claim to figure in the foremost rank ; but to our 
thinking, and our readers will share our opinion, 
the palin must be awarded to Mrs. Catherine. 
Most graphic and felicitous is the sketch of this 
eccentric but excellent dame. We have but space 
for one extract respecting her. Poor woman, she 
has just been bequeathed the sum of 10,000/. 


“] tell ye you're a gowk, Walter Foreman, as was your 
father before ye—it’s in the blood. Ye say he was a 
kinsman. Ay, doubtless—as if I did not ken that! And 
was not James Aytoun as near of kin to him as me, and 
Ralph Falconer nearer? To think of any mortal, in his 
senses, passing over the promising lads, to leave siller to 
me '—ime, that have an abundance for my own turns, and 
none to be heir to either my landormy name! Speak not 
tome. Walter Foreman, I say the man was daft!" 

“ But even if he were,”’ said Mr. Walter Foreman, as 
Anne entered the library, “ you would ape | never think, 
Mrs. Catherine, of contesting the validity of a will made 
in your own favour ?” 

“ And who said I would not, if it seemed right in my own 
eyes?’ said Mrs. Catherine indignantly. ‘Come here, 
Gowan ; you are not blinded with the glamour of siller, as 
this callant is. Robert Falconer, the merchant (the third 
son of old Paicon’s Craig), is dead ; and passing over his own 
near kin, that needed it (besides leaving the most feck of 
his siller to hospitals, which maybe was right, and maybe 
no, I have not time to enter upon it), the auld fuil— 
that I should speak so of a man that is gone to bis account 
—has left by his will a portion of siller, ten thousand 
pounds, no less, to me !—1me, that have no manner of use 
for it, that ken not even what to do with it! I am thankful 
to ye, Mr. Fergusson, ye would learn me an easy way of 
putting it out of my hand; but I must consider, first, with 
your permission, whetber I have any right to take it in.” 

Mr. Fergusson, the Strathoran factor, smiled. “ Itis not 
often, Mrs. Catherine, that people receive legacies as you 
do.” 

““No—neither, | am hoping, are there many left like 
this,’ said Mrs. Catherine. “ But truly, gentlemen, that is 
no fault of vours, that I should flyte upon you for it. 
Come back to me this day week, Mr. Fergusson; and ye 
can come also, Walter Foreman, unless your father, who 
has more discretion, bas the time to spare; only ye are 
not an ill callant, either ; and, in that space, I will have 
taken counsel what I should do.” 

Mr. Fergusson and the young lawyer took their leave ; 
and Mrs. Catherine turned to Anne. “ Heard ye ever the 
like of it, Gowan? To leave siller to me! You did not 
ken the man; but Ralph Palconer, of Falcon’s Craig, is 
his grand-nephew, and James Aytoun is also sib to him by 
the mother's side: and I, that am but his cousin three 
times removed, forbye having my own share of this world’s 
goods, and none to come after me—undoubtedly the man 
was daft !” 


And now, where there is so much to praise it 
were strange were there nought to blame. And in 
the first instance must we enter our strong and 
decided protest against the exuberant display of 
religious feeling and scriptural allusion that abounds 
throughout these volumes. That the author’s piety 
is sincere and unaffected, that his (?) defence of 
and devotion to the Scottish form of worship are 
heartfelt and genuine, we doubt not one moment; 
but pages intended to beguile the leisure-hour are 
no fit medium for the exhibition of that piety, or 


advocateship of that particular Church deemed the 
tbest calculated to promote it. Again, the story jg 
by far too diffuse ; the minor characters intrude tog 
ey on our attention; and we find tha 
vy what would appear to be an after-thought of 
the author, we have been wofully trepanned out of 
our sympathy. The very merits of this work, of, 
class so superior to any which have of late appeared 
render it doubly incumbent on us to temper ow 
commendation with the above remarks. 


A Lay of Hero Worship, and other Poems. By 
Davip Hot. London: Pickering. 1850. 


Mr. Horr informs us, p. 27, lines 9 et seg. (the 
reference may spare our readers some tediow 
search), apropos of the poet, that, “ His thought. 
‘created glory” is “a fatal gift;” for, “Should 
he chance to waken from his dream of high 
romance,” and so on, “ there is no limit to the black 
despair,” and that sort of thing, “ which seizes op 
his soul.” Now could we persuade ourselves that 
the said “ young and ardent spirit” were in earnest, 
why we might feel some qualms of conscience in 
intruding upon Mr. Holt’s nap; and rather thap 
hand him over to the “ black despair” business, we 
would e’en leave his thoughts at liberty to continue 
their manufacture of glory, nor seek “to hurl (line 
20) his soul immortal—where? oh, where?” Bat 
as we anticipate no such gloomy results from afew 
words of friendly criticism, we will e’en make bold 
with his slumbers, and answering the query con 
tained in the last line we have quoted, give “his 
soul immortal” a little jog common sense-wards. 

And first would we seek to impress upon the 
“young and ardent spirit” of Mr. Holt that itis 
one thing to become the admiring disciple of the 
Gamaliel we have chosen, and another, and widely 
different, servilely to imitate him even to the fashion 
of his garments, or quaft of the same cup without 
one symptom of the same sacred thirst which bade 
him raise it to his lips. And as in the pages before 
us our eyes rove from lay and vision to sonnet, 
ode, and epistle, we need not the aid of the precise 
Dutch artist to trace under each puny imitation the 
name of him who furnished forth the original. 

Scarcely has Mr. Holt replaced upon its shelf 
his well-thumbed Shelley, than he rushes to bis 
foolscap, and forthwith gives the British public te 
know that,— 


“The things we see are symbols of the things 

Which are unseen; and, if construed aright 
And studied well, the palpable but brings 

A basement upon which to build a bright 
Edifice of divine imaginings, 

Whose intense glory baffles mortal sight : 
Nature's deep voice one song for ever singeth, 
Out of the real the ideal springeth.’’ 


Much, very much more doth he propound # 
like mystic strain; and albeit we own to 
drank somewhat deeply at the fount of Germa® 
poesy, never before have we met with so maay 
changes rung on the Real and Ideal. We doubt 
not that Mr. Holt, despite his “longings,” 
“strivings,” and “ imaginings,” can so far endute 
the real as to enjoy a bracing six miles walk® 
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as well as our prosaic selves; and we 
y admit that his constitutional will be 


the oennye 
it willi 
a be ia pleasant that he occasionally draw 
his Tennyson from his pocket ; but why on earth 
cannot he look at the flowers, and gather them 


too, an he be so minded, without making such 
geese of them as he has ? 
“ Apd think you they will answer if with gentle words ye 
woo them ? ; a. 
Ob, believe me, they have voices sweet as any singing bird ; 
But they speak to those who love them and who lean 
their souls unto them ; 
And by such, and by such only, are their gentle voices 
heard. 
“ They will tell you tales of fairy bands, that come and 
“dance around them, ; 
And sing them songs of joyance through the live-long 
summer night, 
Tracing circles in the greensward when the quiet moon 


hath bound them 
In the mystery of beauty with a veil of silver light.”’ 


Now a sign-post painter might as well seek to, 
| And the works of Miss Aguilar, in common 


imitate Cox, “whose pencil never falls but in dew,” 
as for any living poet we are yet aware of to 
attempt to rival Tennyson in his exquisite por- 
traiture of the minor beauties of nature. None 
are more alive than ourselves to the faults and 
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stockings have had their day, they are now voted 
rococo ; linsey-woolsey is their only wear. And, 
to be sure, the deep, hitherto undreamt-of truths 
they have divined and promulgated! We subjoin 
a specimen of a but newly-discovered doctrine, ex- 
tracted from the work before us :— 


“When a woman has once set up for an Independent, 
when, scorning the opinion of the world, she walks forth 
conscious in ber own integrity and virtue, though no stain 
may have sullied her conduct or name, though she may be 
innately amiable and good, yet every gentler female will 
shrink from such a character, and tremble lest they should 
become like her. Women are dependant beings; in Infi- 
nite Wisdom it was thus ordained, and why should we 
endeavour to be otherwise? When once we set up a 
standard for ourselves, we have thrown aside our surest 





_phical axioms; and as we 


| safeguard, and exposed ourselves to censure and suspicion. 
| When the ordinances of society do not interfere with the 
| higher principle of our lives, they should be obeyed, and 
in doing so we are following up the dictates of true religion, 
by doing our duty as members of a community, as children 
of one common father, which, if we stand selfishly apart, 
we cannot do.” 


with those of her fair fellow-missionaries, teem 
with such daring, glaring, and profound philoso- 
use and ponder over 
the surpassing sweetness depicted to us of woman 


blemishes of Mr. Tennyson's style, yet in this /as she might, could, should, would, or ought to be, 


respect, at least, we hold him unrivalled ; and there- 


we must close our eyes upon the silly shallow- 


fore it is that we can ill endure to brook the | ness of plot, or namby-pamby dramatis persone 
mawkish dilution so lavishly served up by Mr. | to whom is intrusted its development. 


Holt. 


And now it is a pleasing act of justice to record 


In conclusion, we strongly advise our aspirant | our opinion that the tenor of Grace Aguilar’s mind, 
to adopt a line of his own; that he is possessed of | as evidenced by her writings, will afford consolation 


poetical power there is sufficient in the work 
before us to attest. 


The Mother's Recompense ; a Sequel to Home Influ- 
ence. By Grace Acuitar, Author of “ The Vale 
of Cedars,” ** Woman's Friendship,” &e. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 1851. 

Kiyo and critic enjoy at least two privileges in 

common, the employ of the plural pronoun and the 

prerogative of mercy. ‘This our critical preroga- 
tive must we extend on the present occasion to the 
authoress of the volume before us ; for the youthful 
hand that penned it is now mouldering in the dust, 
and no harsh word of ours shall be spoken to “the 
dull, cold ear of death.” Yet must we observe of 
this, Miss Aguilar’s latest work, that it rises not 
nor falls one degree above or below her former 
productions, Cast in the same mould, constructed 
on the same plan, carried out by the same auxiliary 
characters, “The Mother's Recompense” lacks 
bovelty sufficient to furnish food to the reviewer. 
Miss Aguilar was eminently a class writer, one 
of a missionary clique becoming more numerous 
each day, composed of humble-minded matrons 
and maids who take pen in hand, forsooth, for the 
tole purpose of demonstrating the social influence 
and social excellence of their sister woman, the while 
they enter the most modest disclaimer of aught that 
might be construed into an attempt to try conclu- 
sions in the wide domain of intellect with man, 
that marvellously-gifted monster. And this, dear 

Creatures! they do in the neatest of hand-writings, 

and with the prettiest choice of expressions. Blue- 


far surer and more soothing to those she has left 
behind, than did her pages sparkle with all the 
fascination of a Terrier, or the consummate learn- 
ing and genius of a Somerville or a Strickland. 


The Illustrated Year-book. Second Series, 1850. 
Edited by Jonny Timas. London: Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 1851. 

Or all the numerous works that choose the present 
season to start into ephemeral existence, and “ tire 
the hearer with a book of worde,” we can con- 
fidently award the palm to the one before us. It 
furnishes an excellent annual register of the minor 
events and specialities of the past year. We have 
the private personal history of his Highness the 
Hippopotamus, from the moment that it was left an 
orphan off “the island of Fobaysch, on the White 
Nile, about 2,000 miles above Cairo,” until the 
day when, with its wound healed and its tears 
dried, it excited the wonder and admiration of each 
sight-seeing liege. ‘The visit to England of the 
Nepaulese princes, “ walled about with diamonds,” 
affords the narrator an opportunity of giving a very 
pleasing sketch of the history of Nepaul , In short, 
each of the events chronicled in the present work 
is accompanied with such details respecting them 
as considerably to enhance the pleasure or 

to be derived from their contemplation. Every 

chapter is in itself so teres atque rotundus, that 

selection becomes difficult, if not invidious We 
will, however, direct the juvenile reader's attention 
to the account of the submarine electric telegraph. 
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It is most graphic and interesting, and conveys 
a fund of information hitherto untouched upon. 
A propos of the employment of gutta-percha, the 
author gives the following emphatic résumé of the 
account to which it is turned :— 


——— 


“Tt is curious to reflect upon the rapid application of 
this new substance in the arts. Seven years since, it was 
scarcely known beyond its own luxuriant countries: now, 
we sole our shoes with it; our rooms bear evidence of its 
ornamental application in picture and looking-glass frames, 
brackets, cornices, and cabinet work ; water and gas are 
conveyed through pipes made of it; 
our wounds with it; on board ship it is used for son'-wester 


‘of its own accord at the 


| work. 
comprehensive. 


the surzeon bandages | 


hats, life-buoys ( which are more buoyant than cork , pump | 
buckets, hand speakin; g-trumpets, sheathing for ships, and 


speaking-tubes for communicating between the man on 
the look-out and the helmsman; for the sounding-boards 
of pulpits, and hearing apparatus in churches and chapels 
for deaf persons ; embossed globes and maps for the blind ; 


ull his companion was restored to him.’ 


for the plaything of the child, and the hizhest ingenuity | 


and—‘ last of all comes death ’—for the 


, 


of man's art; 
ining of his coffin. 


Of eour e. that gathering of uations, that world’s 
fair, that jubilee human ingenuity , and all the 
rest of it, that is to attend the impending “ Great” 
Exhibition, occapies no inconsiderable space in the 
pages before us. 
anticipated from this stupendous scheme be likely 


or not to be realise | it 1s not our purpose to dise-| 


If the whale take kindly to its tub, why we 
are well content. Meanwhile, there 
doubt, and e@ careful perusal of the article in ques- 
tion will fully bear out our assertion, that the 
cause of science has profited much, and will profit 
vet more, by the ingenious contrivance of Mr. 
Paxton. 

On the whole, it is impossible to speak other- 
wise than in terms of the highest commendation of 
the design and system of this “ Year Book,” 
the numerous en gravins rs Which illustrate its pages 
are carefully and cleverly executed, and contr ibute 


much to the value of the work. 
wee... .. 


lls, 


ean be ho 
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Ane cdote “Rs By M RS Lovupoy. 
Grant and Griflith. 


Dome ‘ fic 
with Illustrative 
London : 


Asp ungrateful indeed must they be, these “ Do- 
mestic Pe ts,” if they are 
ment towards a mistress so e ager to extenuate their 
failing-, and so hearty in her appreciation of their 
merits, We own to feeling much sympathy with 
those who es the ° 
leads :” 
when, after observing, “they have recorded what 
they heard—a lesson for mankind.” Who amongst 
us does not remember the pleasing account, by 
poor Cowper, whom we have just quoted, of his 
“domestic pets,” how they engaged and cheered 
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and we doubt not but that Lesbia’s album openal 
graceful verses of the 
gallant poet. 

Backed by such noble precedents, “we would 
not count amongst our list of friends” such a 
could refuse a warm welcome to this pleasing littl. 
Mrs. Loudon’s collection of pets is most 
Beside bird and beast, even fish 
figure therein; and we are taught some particular 
relative to the latter whieh certainly entitle then 
to rank amongst the © happy family 7’— 

“ Gold fish are said to be capable of attachment, and Mr 
Jesse mentions that in some cases they 


y appear ‘to enter. 
tain an affection for each other. A person who kept two 
together in a glass gave one of them away; the other re. 
fused to eat, and showed evident symptoms of un‘iappiness 
I had a gold fish 
myself that would come to me and bite my finger, though 
if any one else puta finger into the glass it would swim 
away.’ 


Of course, Mrs. 
chapter to the log, 


Loudon devotes her longest 
and equally of course dves 


‘such chapter contain the usual store of anecdote to 
‘instance those canine attributes with which we are 


Whether the glowing results | 


at all lac kine in attach- | 


so familiar. We happen to know of a certain 
popular writer quoted in Mrs. Loudon’s pages, but 
who shall be nameless in our own, who selected as 
subject-matter for his agreeable volume the in- 
stinet and intelligence of the dog, that several of 
the marvels he relates rest on no better foundation 
than the imagination of those who succeeded in 
their attempt on the credulity of the worthy author. 
Now we fear that Mrs. Loudon has herself occa- 


sionally fallen into the hands of some wicked wag. 


whilst | 


Elizabeth 


pleasing little book by 


‘meaner things whom instinct | 
aud our sympathy is none the less warm | 


We wonder whether he kept his countenance when 
he told her as follows ?— 

“At Berlin, in 1720, there was a dog exhibited who uttered 
sentences, and could ask for coffee, chocolate, &c., when he 


wanted anything. This dog could pronounce the name of 
distinctly.” 


Mrs. Loudon, in her chapter on cats, exhibi« 
these maligned creatures in a light far more 
amiable than any wherein they bave been hitherto 
considered. We will conclude our article of her 
y calling witnesses to cha- 
racter In favour of poor puss. Meanwhile, we 
heartily commend to such of our readers as may 
be bird-fanciers those portions of the work which 


i treat of the habits of their feathered protéges :— 


“A murder had been committed on a woman in that city 
Lyons) ; and when the body was found, weltering in blood, 
it was observed that a large white cat was mounted on the 
cornice of a cupboard, where he seemed to have taken refuge. 
‘He sat motionless, with his eyes fixed on the corpse, and 
his attitude and looks expressing horror and affright. The 
following morning he was found in the same station and 
attitude ; and when the room was filled with the officers of 


| Justice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, nor 


his attention during those gl omy periods when | 


the powers alike of body and mi ind were eclipsed, 
if not suspended ? Had not Mahommed his eat, 
Prince Maurice his parrot, and ‘Philip's roval 
ron” his parroqnet ? and did not Napoleon (for 
aught we know to the covtrary) keep rabbits at 
echool ? “Vert Vert” went through 
Within but a few months of its op pearance almost 
as many editions as the Bishop of Exeter's letter 


(iresset’s 


loud conversation of the company, could in the least — 
divert his attention. As soon, however, as the suspected 
persons were brought in, his eves glared with incre 
fury ; his hair bristled; he darted into the middle of the 
api artme nt, where he stupped for a moment to gaze at them, 
and then precipitately retreated. The countenances of the 
assassins were disconcerted ; and they now, for the first 
time during the whole course of the horrid ‘business, felt 
their atrocious audacity forsake them.’ They were after 
wards brought to trial, condemned, and, before thet 
execution, confessed their guilt. 

“A striking instance of the personal attachment of thes 
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-nimals was displayed by the cat of Madame Helvetius. 
Thi ature used continually to lie at the feet of her mis- 
gly ready to defend her. 
| 1 but that of its mistress, and it would 


Tlus cre 
tress, seemin 
food from any hanc 
= of the birds which its mistress kept, and it would obey 
her commands in everything, fetching anything she wanted 
in its mouth like a dog. ; 
tress, the poor cat never quitted her chamber ; and though 
it was removed after her death, it made its way back the 
next morning, slowly and mournfully pacing over the bed, 
“4s mistress’s favourite chair, and her toilette, and crying 
most piteously all the time. Two or three days after the 
funeral of its mistress, the poor cat was found stretched 
on the grave quite dead, having apparently died from the 
cxcess of its grief.”” 


A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Agricultural 
Tenancies ; with Forms and Precedents. 
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‘and to give covenants for every whimsical grain, 


It would never take | 


allow any one else to caress it; it would never touch | 


During the last illness of its mis- | 


‘does not diligently study it 
By | 


Grorck Winxcrove Cooke, of the Middle Tem- | 


ple, Barrister-at-Law, author of a * Treatise on 


the Law relating to Inclosures and Rights of 


Commons,” &e. &c. &e. London: Stevens and 
Norton. vo. 
Tus is not a mere law-book; it is a work that 
revolution in the whole art 
tilling. Tenancies-at-will are toppling down, six- 
teen-skinned leases are falling into much dis- 
esteem, the old landlord-and-tenant system, law- 
practice and all, is collapsing like a barley-sugar 
pagoda in the sun. Something else must be built 
up. Those poor moneyless and skill-less twenty- 
bushel-an-acre men of yesterday, who are already 
booked wholesale for the Gazette, chin-deep 
already in insolvency, roar for protection, and, 
gasping sad last words about agricultural burdens 
or Peel's treachery, pass down the current and 
areno more seen. ‘The men of the present and 
of the future swim boldly and buoyantly where 


marks a 





their predecessors sank; but they cry neither to | 


Herenles nor to Lord John Russell; they trust to 
their own strong arms; and their cry is, No law- 
shackles and a full tenant-right. 

It is for this new school that Mr. Wingrove 
Cooke has written his book. It is for them that 
he has gathered together in small compass all the 
law that bears upon the relation of farmer and 


gate or Ramsgate. 


Fut Rutupie / 


of earthe | 


or grains and produce rent that was ever con- 
ceived by an experimentalising landlord, from the 
Duke of Sutherland to Mr. Sharman Crawford 
may be much doubted. Perhaps, however, as it 
is a new book upon a new subject, the author was 
entitled to make it complete rather than concise ; 
and it is not to be denied that the co-operation of 
these magnates of English agriculture give, together 
with his own position of tithe-commissioner, almost 
an official character to his statements and his forms. 

Such as it ix, however, it is the only book upon 
an entirely new and most important subject ; and 
the country attorney or agent for an estate who 
will neglect his 
business. 


and 
Ss Z 


The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculeer, 
wie 
S.A. 


Lymuein Kent. By Cras. Roacn Smirna, F. 
Illustrated by Freperic W. Farruotr, F. 
London: J. Russell Smith. to. 

As we looked some Vears 
on her shattered walls, we mused with Spenser, 
and pictured to ourselves the days when Rome 
held her as the key to her island possession, hard 
won and obstinately kept for centuries :— 


Since 


“ Where is that same great seven-headed beast, 
That made all nations vassals of her pride, 
To fall before her feet at her beheast, 
And in the neck of all the world did ride ? 
Where does she all that wondrous wealth now hide ? 
With her own weight down-pressed now she lies, 
And by her heaps her hugeness testifies.” 


Richborough is one of those huge heaps, the 
delight of the antiquary and the marvel of ship- 
men and people along shore, and the erratie 


cockney quartered for a summer month at Mar- 


Leland, in the reign of bluff 


Harry, thought it worth a journey to see in days 
‘when travelling was not performed without risk 


‘course, something to say of the ancient 


landowner, that he has gone over the kingdom | 


collecting and epitomising all the customs of the 
districts, and has embodied them in what he calls 
the common-law of agriculture. For these, too, 
he has explained to the agreement-drangliter, the 
rountry attorney, who often sits down to write 
“Tmning-covenants without knowing wheat from 
barley, what the different courses of cropping are, 
how the V tell upon the landlord’s interest, and by 
what words they can be enjoined or forbidden. : 
| {i this book we find forms of agreements and 
‘eases such as a man may sign without surren- 
“ering his liberty and his property to the caprice 
his lord. We have nearly two hondred of 


> y 
Divas ¢ . ‘ 
“8s SOT : 


very exceptir e the course of cultivation, which does 
not herein receive its description and its appro- 


Mriate en 
phate Covenants, 


and pains; and old Puritan-faced Somner had, of 
\ Roman 
fortress in the Isle of Thanet; while Bottely, 
nearly a century later, gives us a little volume on 
its then state. 

Verulam and Silchester are at this time, and 
long have been, puzzles to the antiquary who 
attempts to trace out their respective sites; but 
Richborough, surviving the storms of ages and 


the overthrow of empires, still exhibits a huge 
quadrangle of massive masonry, which attests its 


former strength and importance; and here our 


-antiquaries have found a fit subject for illustration. 


and curious must be the soil, and | 


faithful, and the conclusions sound. 


Why ther it was worth while to reprint all the | 


heEW 
. , 
ache 


1), 


tehant-right agreements which have been 


pted by snch landlords as Lords Fitzwilliam, 


( rey : 
. 


evinced, not only . 
Yarborough, Kinnaird, and the like;; Roman remains in England, and by the publica- 


Mr. Fairholt, who wields both pen and pencil 
with effect, as his excellent work on British cos- 
tume testifies, has contributed the greater part of 
the engravings which illustrate this book, anid 
which may be regarded as scrupulously accurate 
in all respects. ‘The literary portion is the per- 
formance of Mr. Roach Smith, whose name isa 
sufficient guarantee that the descriptions are 
The untiring 
zeal of this gentleman is well-known to all English 
antiquaries. His ardent love of antiquity has been 
by various dissertations on 





tion of his interesting serial, “‘ Collectanea An- 
tiqua,” wit! etchings ol ancient relalns by his 
own hand, | 
the most curious and interesting relics that have 
been discovered for years past during excavations 
in many partes of the city and its suburbs. We 
believe this activity has at length roused the 
sordid spirit of the Corporation, who for very 
shame have at le ngth «dete ‘rmined to have an eve 
to what may in future be found within the walls, 
and who, accordingly, have printed a catalogue to 
show their zeal for the preservation of antiquities! 
We trust Government will ere long enforce this; 
we have ho faith in the pretensions of men who 
have thus long neglected so obvious a duty. 
Besides giving us a good digest, derived from 
the most authentic sources of information which 
appear to bear upon the history of f Richborough, 
Mr. smi ith describes in detail the various remains 
which are known to have been discovered on the 
site of this time-honoured fortress. Urns, fibule, 
tyli, specimens of glass, beads, and a large assem- 
blave of objects dear to the antiquary, are care- 
fully engraved and illustrated. Pleased with his 
hobby, which he rides with grace and propriety, 
our author next proceeds to Lymne, the Portus 
Lemanis of the ma- ‘ter of the world, " owhich 
less is known than of Richborough, and of which, 
Indeed, we have but os faintest historical notices. 
Stukely, a century ago, paid a Visit tv Lymne, and 
made a sketch of the remains, against which the 
land-springs have conspired with time; but this 
wild enthusiast, of whom it was not inappropri- 
ately observed that * he bent a keen eve on 
vacancy, has falsified his representation, and its 
r actual appearance and extent are now for the first 
time accurately noted, 
’ We had marked for extract the a 
remarkable ruin, but 





weecount of thi 


closing our notice, we would hint that all whem 
‘lk curiosity may attract to either of the interesting 
. ' remains bye re «be ribed ana illustrated should 
M4 fail to take with them a book, which will be found 
pti the best possibl Inpanion in such a trip. | 
A, 
4 Pilgri ages f Kuglish Shrines. By Mrs. S.C. 
i ALL. Wi ith Notes and Illustrations by KF, W. | 
ut FarmHoutr, FLS LA Hall, Virtue and Co., 25. 
, Paternoster-ro S50. 
ip AN entertaining volume, prettily adorned with 
.«. We aleuts, man t Which have alre addy appeared and 
, been admired in the pages of the * Art Journal.” 
Ait Among the places of interest here recalled to | 

our notice, th Which are most cal ulated to 
" awaken the em tion and arrest the attention of the 

reader are the tomb of Sir Thomas Gresham. the 
rm birth-place of Kichard Wilson, the printing-cffice 
: . ol (‘axton, and the studio of (sainsborough. 
it The very name of Gresham carries us back to 
tk these days in which the me rchants of London, 
: following sagely their own devices. intent « uly upon | 
4 their mereh: indis e and the accumulation of “gol len 
th 7 store,” formed in the city a society peculiarly their 
i | own, scarcely venturing ever to intrude pen the 
18 « way aristocratic throng without. At that time they | 
i 
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also by his acquisition of some of 


limits preclude it. In| 


ness and beauty of that hature whose 


jham justly observes, * 


i at Shakspeare : 


lad not learnt to ape either the manners or the 
expe nditure of the nobility ; they associate d f nly 
with each other, and their lives were ordinari ly as 
remarkable for simplicity and honesty as in later 
times they have been occasio nally colis spie uous fox 
the reverse. 

Much and deeply was the city indebted to the 
venerable knight for his active and useful life, the 
energy of his mind, and the munificence of his 
character. Yet was Sir Thomas Gresham far fr DT 
being a mere merchant. He distinguished himself 
under difficult: circumstances in a diplomatic 
capacity; he spoke with fluency more than one 
foreign tongue; and his society was courted by 
literary men of every country. Nor has the lapse 
of three centuries dimmed the lustre of his name, 
or impaired the glory of his deeds. They are to 


well known to need enumeration here: it were 


mach to be wished that his bright example had 
been more frequently emulated. 

The tomb of this celebrated man is in. the 
Chureh of St. Helen’ &, Bishopsgate, net tar from 


‘the Exchange, which owes its origin to ~~ and 


in the Vielnity of the ¢ ‘olleg ge he found led, lil the 
Mercers’ Hall he built. The almshouses founded 
by Sir T. Gresham are ina mean, unworthy neigh- 
bourhood, and in miserable condition ; though the 
occupants (eischt poor freemen) each receive 302. 
a-year froma fund bequeathed by their founder 
We quite agree — our author that, in their 
present condition, they are utterly unworthy of 
him, and that an ehig ous vlit to be made t » restore 
them, by placing them in some locality where they 
might be at once an ornament to the city and an 
example to modern merchants. 

Allan Canningham, in his brief memoir of 
Wilson, justly observes that “it was his mistor- 
tune to be unappreciated in his own day ;” and he 
hiacl the an rtifieation, as many have since had, ol 


! 


elug works wholly destitute of any merit beyond 
that of pandering to the vulgar taste admired by 
the public, and eagerly purchased, while his own 
have been returned unsold upon his hands. 

Barret and Smith, of Chichester, two artists 
Whose works are beneath contempt, enjoyed, how- 
ever, ind re incomes, While poor Wilson was Jiterally 
starving! 

\Il-powerful though he was in infusing into bie 


landscapes the sentiment ot the scene he depicted, 


vitted with the eve and the feeling of a true poet 
selecting his subjects with taste and judgment. 
and imparting to them upon his canvass the tre sh- 
dese rted 
Worshipper he was—itr Walns, alas! to be ad ided, 
that he lived in penury, and died almost in neces 
sitous circumstances: “a disgrace,’ as Cunning: 
to an age which lavished its 
tens of thousands on mountebanks and prey ctore 

on Italian screamers and men who made mouths 


Although Mrs. Hall probensatie 


‘lead us to the b irth- -place of Richard Wilson, and 
though we would willingly accompany her thither, 
we believe it is not known where he first saw the 
light; all that has as yet been ascertained on 
subject is, that it was * somewhere in Montgomery’ 
shire.” 
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“Who, upon opening a book, thinks upon blessing the 
of William Caxton, the first English printer ? 
Of a troth, his cypher should be inscribed in every 
Enclish school-room, and schol irs should doff their caps 
as they pass it hy ; while such as feel bound to honour the 
érst who introduced, practised, and communicated this 
most useful art into our country, should not forget that it 
was a Woman, the Lady Margaret of ¥ ork, King Edward 
the Fourth’s sister, who, passing as a bride to the Duke's 
court at Bruges, entertained WW liam Caxton in her retinue, 
and encouraged him in the practice of an art of which he 
had learned, according to his own simple account, ‘a good 
deal at considerable expense.’ 
“He was born in the weald or woody part of Kent, 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry IV, and 
apt renticed to one of London's worthy citizens, by 
trade a mercer; and thus laid the foundation of his 
commercial knowledge. His taste led to the acquire- 
ment of considerable proficiency in penmanship and the 
knowledge of languages, which doubtless forwarded his 
interests in obtaining the situation he held in the Lady 
Margaret’s ‘retinue.’ We are informed that he ‘ stuck 
painfully’ to the task she gave him, bringing forth the 
work under the title of ‘The Recuvell of the Historye of 
Trove,’ &c., which is the first book, at least in being or 
which we know of, ever printed in the English tongue. Its 
title-page is quaint and curious :—* Here begyneth the 
volume intituled the Recuyell of the Historye of Troye : 
composed and drawen out of dyverse bookes of Latyn into | 
Frensshe, by the right venerable persone and worshippfull 
man Raoul le Fevre, preest and chapelayn unto the right 
noble, gloryous and myghty prince in his tyme, Philip Duc 
of Bourgoyne of Braband, &c., in the veare of the incar- 
nation of our Lord God a thousand four hundred sixty and 
foure, and translated and drawen out of Frensshe into 
English by William Caxton, mercer of the evte of London, 
at the commandment of the right hye mighty and vertuouse 
Princesse, his redoughtyd Lady Margarette, by the grace 
of God Duchesse of Bourgoyne, &c., which sayd transla- 
cion and work was begonne in Brugis, in the countre of 
Flaunders, the fyrste day of Marche in the yveare of the 
incarnation of our sayd Lord God, a thousand foure hon- 
dred and sixty and eight, and ended fynyshed in the holy 
cyte of Colon the XIX day of September, the yeare of 
our sayd Lord God a thousand foure hondred vixty and 
eleven. The title-page and some other portions of the 
first edition of this book are printed in red ink; but its 
most charming pertion is the evidence of Caxton’s modesty, 
as he apologises for his small knowledge of the French 
language, and his imperfectness in his own, having lived 
out of England nearly thirty years. It is impossible also 
not to sympathise with our first printer when he concludes 
with a gentle appeal to our sympathies :—‘ Thus,’ he says, 
‘end I this booke, and for as moche as in wrytynge the 
same my penne is worne, myne hande wery, and my even 
dvinmed with overmoch lookyng on the whyte papyr, and 
that age creepeth on me daily and feebleth all the body,’ 
And he goes on to say how he had promised this hook ‘to 
divers gentlemen, adding, ‘It is not wretton with penne 
and vnke as other bookes ben to thende that all men may 
have them att ones, for all the bookes of this storve named 
the Recule of the Historys of Troye then emprynted as ve 
here see, were begonne in oon day and fynyshed in oon day.’ 
What astonishment this declaration must have excited in 
the diferati of old '—quite as much as our steam-boats and 


memory 


railroads and daguerreotypes, and a score of other things 
have produced in the present. What will our friends the 
Edinburgh Chambers say to this, who issue their hundreds 
of thousands of § bigger books ’ weekly.” 


The train of thought and the reflections which 
will be induced by the perusal of Mrs. Hall's “ Pil- 
eTimages cannot fail to be advantageous to all 
Here and there, it is truc, we 
do hot quite accord with the expressed opinions of 
the writer, vet, upon the whole, there is much 
Wh ch, though necessarily destitute of the charm 
‘ it \ elty, ix at least placed in an attractive form 
before the public. We have no doubt that they | 


Classes of readers, 
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will appreciate this iis they have Mrs. Hall's for- 
mer labours. 


By the Author of ™ Sketches 
Earle, Castle-street, 


Across the Atlantic. 
of Cantabs.”’ London 
Oxford-street. 1851. 

Bur a few years back, and it would have required 

some degree ‘ if courage, not to aay assurance, to hav e 

published a work such as the present. Professing 

at the very outset to communicate not one whit of 

Information, assuming his readers to be acquainted 

with the spots where the scene is laid, our author 

in this his printed diary relies entirely for success 

Upon the raciness of his descriptions, and a certain 

smart off-hand manner of conveying his impres- 

sions. For further particulars, why, to use his own 

words, “these will be found in other works.” 
Well, we take him as we tind him: and we find 

his “sketches, scribblings, or inklings, taking 

America for their ground-work,” much to our 

liking. To be sure, if for Boston and Baltimore we 

were to read Berlin or Brussels, it would be much 
the same thing. The book is a sort of satety-valve 
to resene the author from suffering under an over- 
long retention of pent-up jest or struggling conceit. 

[t is perfectly independent of place, and derives 

but little aid from mere scenic properties. The 

stvle is spirited ; descriptions, when they do occur, 
and graphic, and utterly free from the sin 
following sound reflections, 


terse 
of fine writing. The 
apropos of “a little dinner at I) Ilmonico'’s,” are no 
bad specimen of our author's powers :— 


“We possess, indeed, tive senses; for four of which 
Taste and Genius have, from the earliest ages, been engaged 
in preparing suitable objects of pleasure and enjoyment. 
Landseer and Mulready are employed on the part of the 
eve; Sims Reeves and Catherine Hayes sing to please the 
ear; Rowland and his son are at hand to tckle the nose ; 
hundreds of others are manufacturing soft articles for the 
touch—but what Englishman has ever done anything for 
the organ of taste? Yet it is the first of all the organs. 
A man may live without seeing, without bearing, without 
smelling, but not without eating and drinking. 

“Por these reasons, I rejoice that the Great Soyer ha» 
arisen, like a new planet, or a new dish, to effect a revolu- 
tion in our ideas. The prose of Glasse and of Rundell will 
sink into oblivion before the poetry of the ‘ Gastronomic 
Regenerator.’ 

- i. Soyer should not, however, confine himself to 
Housewives and Cookery Books. He should inculcate his 
ideas, like every one else, through a novel, which ought be 
either in three volumes or twenty shilling numbers. In the 
first chapter the hero might be discovered eating pork and 
peas- pudding, or some other dreadful compound ; he should 
not be brought to a correct French taste ull the end of the 
third volume. His reformation might be effected through 
the medium of the heroine, a lovely girl who follows him 
everywhere in disguise, making soups and stews for hia. 
In the last chapter, they might marry—with the receipts 
for all the dishes in the appendix. Or, following the style 
of Eugéne Sue, they might partake of an excellent supper 
together, and then poison themselves—a great deal of 
space being devoted to the supper, and very little to the 
poisoning. There are many ways in which such 4 book 
might be made highly entertaining and useful.” 


Much wisdom lurks there in this, albeit it hardly 
required & passage across the wide Atlantic to in- 
spire it. 

Our learned friend is not quite so happy as migh 
be desiderated WwW hen he episode 
Wiggins, his history, isa thought long and a triff 


descends to 
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common-place: its beginning reminds us, by its 
elaborate simplicity, of an attempt to rival Gold- 
smith, whilst the c oncluston 1 is a more happy emu- 
a ig of the toue ‘thes of Colonel Croce ‘kett or Sam 
Slick. We will give our readers the latter and 
better part of said history, pre mising that sieur 
Wiggins and his adversary are a couple of unprin- 
cipled journalists. 


“Our seconds selected two trees, which faced each 
other, at a distance of about forty paces, without any in- 
tervening obstacle. Behind one they placed Levi, and 
behind the other they placed me; such being the mode of 
duelling prevalent in that part of the country. They then 
left us to ourselves in the middle of the wood, there being 
no particular law of honour in this kind of single combat, 
which, from its very constitution, requires nothing more 
than that you should shoot one another as you can. This 
is not so easily done, however; for, both being safely 
ensconced behind trees, with rifles in their hands, ne -ither 
is willing to Le the first to mov e, and so expose himself as 
a clear mark to his opponent. There is a hesitation, too, 
about being the first toshoot, which is only natural ; seeing 
that, if you miss your friendly antagonist, you are yourself 
left without a defence. In this way Levi and I[ continued, 
for a whole hour, to peep round the sides of the trees at 
one another, each withdrawing his head as soon as he per- 
ceived the other doing the same. At the end of that time, 
a tremendous shower of rain came down, deluging me to 
the skin, and, in despite of all I could do, wetting the 
powder in my gun. ‘Levi!’ | bawled out, at the top of 
my voice, ‘is your powder wet?’ ‘No,’ he replied. 
‘Mine's not,’ I returned—‘ it’s be autifully dry! But this 
subterfuge would not do. I saw Levi advance c almly from 
his hiding-plice, with his rifle ready to level to his shoulder, 
and wearing a diabolical air of triumph. There was yet 
one hope. ‘Stop!’ T exclaimed, ‘lay down that infernal 
instrument, and let us have a parley for a moment 
‘Agreed!’ he replied. ‘ Levi,’ said I, advancing towards 
him, ‘you are a devilish good fellow, after all. Suppose, | 
instead of your shooting me, we go into partnership | 
together !’ 

“*With all my heart!’ he returned. ‘Here, give me) 
your word of honour that, if [don’t shoot you, you will 
take me into partnership ?’ 

“*T give you my oath.’ 

“* Allright, then. Let us move homewards again.’ 

“The fact was,’ said I, ‘ that, as you plainly perceived, 
my gun was wet and wouldn't go off.’ 

“* No more would mine” he returned. 

**T confess I felt rather like a fool at this. However, it 
was something to have won him over tomy interest, as the 
affair of my first marriage might now be hushed up. 

“* Tell me, my friend,’ said I, when we were seated 
amicably together in my office, partaking of arum-smasher, 
‘tell me, how did you come to know that I had another 
wife living, eh ?’ 

“* Oh, vou have, have you!’ he exclaimed, 
greatest surprise. It was perfectly new to him. He had 
unintentionally told the truth. Fool that I was! I had 
forgotten that he was an editor, and had judged of him 
only as a common man.” 


Pity the two scoundrels waived their internecine 
combat. And now we leave the further considera- 
tion of these lively pages to desultory travellers in 
a South-East rh train, or general readers of ligrht 
works destitute alike of hero or heroine. 


with the 


Talk. 

Elder. 
Leich Henr is not perfection; if he were, per- 
haps we should not like him as much as we do, 
But it is annoying that we can't help reading 
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everything he writes, and, when the perwvsal jg 
over, that we have to strike a balance betwee 
many things that offend our judgment and the 
gracefulness and naiveté which invariably fase. 
nate our attention. Here he is, in this little 
volume, as full of faults and merits as ever—one- 
sided, of course, upon his particular crotchets, ever 
verging upon mawkish sensibility, but ever sus. 
taining himself and his readers by the charming, 
unaffected style which has done more service in 
its day, in the way of —— the style of ow 
periodic ‘al literature, than that of any other nahin 
writer. 

Delightful as he is, however, we cannot pass 
Without a protest the slur upon our old friend 
Julius Caesar. Mr. Leigh Hunt should read 
Merivale’s History, and he will learn that the 
great Roman was the first who imported humanity 
as a principle into politics, that he evoked order 
out of chaos, and founded a system which har ted 
for some centuries—not a good one, perhaps, but, as 
far as we can judge, the only one possible; that he 
thereby preserved effectually both his fellow. 
countrymen and their tributaries from the rapine 
of a selfish aristocracy, and that his death was 
martyrdom at the hands of men actuated by in- 
dignation at the restraints he laid upon their lust of 
plunder, It is too bad, even in table-talk, to dis- 
miss such a character with the flippant observation, 
“Tam not aware that he did good to any one but 
himself.” A similar style of criticising Cicero 
makes us wonder at Mr. Leigh Hunt’s aimless 
audacity. It is clear that he never knew anything 
about him, or, if he once did, that he has now for- 
With respect to another hero, whom 
our author cites as an instance of the compati- 
bility of strength of character with a turn for the 


enjoyment of horticulture, Major-General Lambert, 
-we may remind him that the old Roundhead (whe, 


by-the-bye, it is not generally known was a 
Papis t) acquired a disgraceful notoriety by im- 
porting the use of the torture in the civil wars, 
for one instance of which we may refer Mr. Hunt 
0 TPart’s MaGazixe (vol, xvii, p. 743) : though we 
would not advise him to deduce therefrom the 
contrary results, viz., that men who torture are 
fond of flowers, and vice Verse. 

In the discussion of wars and duels Mr. Hunt 
always is and was banal to the last degrce. The 
virtues of warriors, from Leonidas to Washington, 
the elevation of feeling which induces a man te 
encounter death in defence his country, his 
kindred, or his self-respect, the fortitude to suffer, 
are completely ignored by him—not very wisely, 
we think; for to assail with ridicule any virtue 
however perverted, betokens something very far 
from a healthy moral nature. 

We may conelude our brief notice of this book 
by remarking that the i imaginary conversations at 
Pope’ < villa, at Tw ickenham, are a bijou whieh 
will compensate the reader for any disappoint: 
ment he may encounter, as we have, in the pleasant 


pages of * Table Talk.” 
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